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1937 

1936 

Pet.  ot 

K.  &  P. 

Linage 

Total  advertising: 

Linage 

1936 

Index 

1  Septeml>er. 

117,255,950 

114,387,276 

102.5 

112.7 

1  August  . . 

103,698,823 

99,166,026 

104.6 

112.3 

1  Display  only:  1 

1  September. 

93,540,862 

91,865,925 

101.8 

111.7 

1  .August  . . 

79,988,978 

76,619.846 

104.4 

110.4 

1  Classitied:  1 

1  September. 

23,715,088 

22  521,351 

105.3 

117.2 

1  August  . . 

23,709,845 

22,546,180 

105.2 

119.3 

1  Retail:  1 

1  September. 

68,357,092 

64,915,681 

105.3 

113.7 

1  August  . . 

56,808,439 

53,880,045 

105.4 

113.5 

1  Dept.  Store:  I 

1  .Septetrtber. 

28,794,291 

27,847,927 

103.4 

112.3 

1  .August  . . 

23,211,671 

22,064,606 

105.2 

114.6 

1  General:  1 

1  September. 

19,829,102 

21,052  611 

94.2 

112.6 

1  .August  . . 

16,530,716 

16,186,059 

102.1 

109.4 

1  Automotive:  1 

1  September. 

4,052,187 

4,256,877 

95.2 

.... 

1  August  . . 

5,371,232 

4,908.037 

109.4 

.... 

1  Financial:  1 

September . 

1,302.481 

1,640,756 

79.4 

78.6 

Atigust  . . 

1.278.591 

1,645,705 

77.7 

79.8 

'  -  E.£P.  LINAGE  INDEX - 
100%  EQUALS  5'YEAIL  AVERAGE, 
BY  MONTHS  ,1951-2,1934-5-6.] 
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eptember  Linage  Is  Steady; 
[o  Sign  of  Any  Downturn 


Comparisons  with  Last  Year  Misleading 
Because  of  the  Late  1936  Bulge  .  .  . 
Index  of  General  Advertising  Rises 


DESPITE  the  pessimistic  talk  and  the 

excited  rumors  that  some  New  York 
advertising  men  have  based  on  the 
slock  market  decline,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  September  linage  figures  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  any  damage  has  been  done 
to  advertising  volume.  The  stock 
market  decline  began  in  August  and 
was  in  full  swing  in  September. 

What  the  October  figures  will  show, 
of  course,  cannot  be  predicted.  News¬ 
paper  representatives  this  week  said 
there  had  been  some  hesitancy  in 
releasing  schedules,  but  no  cancella¬ 
tions.  An  important  advertising  agent 
said  that  fall  schedules  were  going 
ahead  as  planned  some  time  ago,  but 
that  some  advertisers  were  delaying 
approval  of  1938  schedules  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  study  the  market. 

Meanwhile  analysis  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  figures  shows  they  are  better  than 
they  look  on  the  surface.  Casual 
comparisons  with  last  year  are  de¬ 
ceiving,  because  of  last  year’s  late 
bulge  in  newspaper  linage — a  bulge 
in  which  the  tax  on  surplus  earnings 
figured  importantly. 

Note  the  charted  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  Linage  Index  on  this  page. 
The  dotted  line  representing  1936  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply  in  September,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  still  more  in  the  succeeding 
months. 

Index  Up  a  Trifle 

Note  then  the  solid  1937  line  on  the 
same  chart,  which  has  held  within  a 
•larrow  range  since  February.  In 
September,  although  total  advertising 
was  only  2.5%  ahead  of  1936,  the  in- 
flex  line  actually  advanced  a  trifle. 
Tor  the  rest  of  the  year,  linage  could 
[even  show  no  gain  at  all,  or  fall  a 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

little  behind  last  year’s  figures,  with¬ 
out  turning  the  index  downward.  And 
the  trend,  as  established  by  actual 
figures  of  recent  years,  is  more  im¬ 
portant  as  a  guide  than  a  bulge  that 
was  recognized  as  temporary. 

Now  turn  to  the  chart  of  actual 
linage,  also  on  this  page.  From  Au¬ 
gust  to  September  the  1937  line  rose 
a  bit  faster  than  in  most  recent  years, 
and  it  has  crossed  the  1931  line  a 
month  earlier  than  did  1936  linage. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  worst  of 
the  bad  news  in  the  September  linage 
report.  Financial  linage  is  naturally 
badly  hit — 20.6%  lower  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936.  You  can’t  market  new 
securities  on  a  falling  market.  But 
financial  linage  is  the  smallest  classi¬ 
fication. 

As  to  Gonorol  Advortising 

General  advertising  in  September 
fell  5.8%  behind  that  of  September, 
1936.  It  is  this  division  upon  which 
most  concern  is  centered.  Let’s  look 
at  the  record — and  at  the  small  chart 
of  General  Advertising  Linage  on  this 
page; 

In  actual  linage,  September's  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  was  3,300,000  lines 
higher  than  that  of  August  this  year. 
Last  year  September  was  4,870,000 
lines  higher  than  August.  But  the 
average  August-September  rise  for 
the  five  years  used  in  the  Linage  In¬ 
dex  was  only  2,500,000  lines. 

That  is  why  the  Linage  Index  /or 
general  advertising  actually  rose  in 
September,  despite  the  5.8%  lag  be¬ 
hind  the  forced  bulge  of  Sept.,  1936. 

The  other  classification  to  show  a 
loss  from  1936  figures  was  automotive, 
which  fell  4.8%  behind  Sept.,  1936. 


For  the  calendar  year  to  date  auto¬ 
motive  linage  is  5.4%  behind  the  first 
nine  months  of  1936.  The  reasons  for 
the  automotive  slump  have  already 
been  explained  in  detail  in  this  pa¬ 
per;  apparently  they  centered  on  too 
ready  a  demand  in  comparison  with 
impeded  production  at  certain  times — 
not  on  any  fears  of  lost  purchasing 
power.  With  a  new  automobile  sea¬ 
son  due  to  start  at  the  New  York 
Automobile  Show  next  week,  the 
manufacturers  must  face  the  problem 
of  selling  cars  at  increased  prices — 
and  there  are  some  indications  that  a 
more  difficult  market  will  bring  out 
more  advertising. 

Retail,  Classified  Strong 
More  on  automotive  linage  in  a 
moment.  Retail  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  were  the  newspapers’  best  per¬ 
formers  in  September.  They  showed 
exactly  the  same  margin  over  1936, 
each  being  5.3%  ahead — practically 
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the  same  gain  as  in  August.  Retail 
was  barely  higher  in  the  linage  in¬ 
dex;  classified,  down  two  points  in  the 
linage  index,  was  still  higher  than  any 
other  classification. 

Retail  made  its  comparatively  good 
showing  without  its  usual  aid  from 
the  department  stores.  The  latter 
lagged  a  trifle  behind  other  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Automotiv*  P.  S. 

We  promised  a  few  sentences  back 
to  consider  automotive  linage  farther. 
Oct.  1  marked  the  end  of  two  full  years 
under  the  present  system  of  announc¬ 
ing  new  models  in  the  fall,  instead 
of  in  January.  During  this  period 
there  has  been  little  use  in  trying  to 
calculate  index  figures  for  automotive 
linage.  Manufacturers  abandoned  the 
old  plan  of  using  big  space  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  hitting  the  ball  hard  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  then  hiber¬ 
nating  so  far  as  advertising  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Now  November  is  the  big¬ 
gest  month,  with  April,  May,  and 
June  coming  next. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the 
new  automotive  pattern  is  working 
out — although  of  course  two  years  is 
a  short  period  for  setting  a  pattern. 
The  table  covers  all  automotive  lin¬ 
age,  not  merely  new  car  advertising. 

I’er  Cent 
oi  Ve.ir's 
Automotive 
Linage 

January  .  .S.!*?; 

lebruary  .  5.4% 

•March  .  7.8% 

.\pril  .  10.5% 

.M.ay  .  11.4% 

June  .  10.7% 

July  .  8.9% 

August  .  7.3% 

September  .  5.9% 

October  .  8.5% 

Xovemher  .  12.5% 

December  .  5.9% 

Tot.-il  .  99.9% 

While  automotive  linage  for  the 
calendar  year  1937  to  date  is  5.4%  be¬ 
hind  that  of  first  nine  months  of 
1936,  for  the  model  years  (Oct.  1  to 
Oct.  1)  the  1936-37  linage  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  1935-36  lin¬ 
age.  From  Oct.  1,  1935,  to  Oct.  1, 
1936,  automotive  linage  in  the  52  cities 
was  70,031,124  lines,  and  from  Oct.  1, 
1936,  to  Oct.  1,  1937,  it  was  69,974,847, 
or  99.9%  as  much. 

The  two  model  years  have  both 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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20  Reporters 
Hike  in  Snow 
to  Plane  Wreck 

Travel  by  Auto  and 
Afoot  from  Landing  Field 
30  Miles  from  Scene 

{By  telegraph  to  ICditok  &  Publishes) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Oct.  19 — Re¬ 
porters  and  cameramen  battled  against 
almost  insurmountable  odds  thrust  in 
their  path  by  nature  to  provide  cov¬ 
erage  on  the  United  Air  Lines  main- 
liner  which  crashed  in  Northeastern 
Utah  Sunday  night  with  a  death  toll 
of  19. 

Snow,  rain,  mud  and  extremely 
rugged  terrain  at  the  side  of  the  crash 
and  en  route  from  the  nearest  towns, 
made  coverage  difficult  and  extremely 
dangerous  at  times.  In  some  instances 
newspapermen  hiked  nearly  20  miles 
to  reach  the  wreckage. 

Discovery  of  the  plane  was  flashed 
to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Municipal  Air¬ 
port  at  9:30  a.m.  Monday.  Within  a 
few  minutes  the  sky  was  alive  with 
planes  carrying  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  to  Knight,  Wyo.,  nearest 
landing  field  to  the  scene  of  the  crash 
30  miles  south. 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram's  plane,  pi¬ 
loted  by  Ray  Peck,  was  first  to  reach 
Knight  from  here  carrying  reporter 
Bill  McDougall,  veteran  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Air  Express  plane  search,  and 
photographer  Carl  Reynolds. 

Air  Photo  of  Wrock 

McDougall  landed  at  Knight  and 
joined  a  party  of  40  which  started  by 
automobile  and  foot  for  the  wreck. 
Reynolds  took  off  with  Peck,  circled 
the  ill-fated  plane,  and  brought  back 
first  pictures  of  the  wreck,  scoring  a 
beat  for  the  Telegram  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  The  pictures  were  picked  up 
and  transmitted  by  Wirephoto  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

Of  20  newspapermen  who  began  the 
hike  to  the  plane  Monday,  McDougall 
was  the  first  to  reach  it  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  party  of  six  at  10: 30  p.m.  after 
struggling  for  ten  miles  through  snow 
and  brush.  McDougall  took  pictures 
and  started  back.  He  reached  Salt 
Lake  City  at  8  a.m.  Tuesday  to  score 
another  picture  scoop  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram.  His  pictures  also  were  trans¬ 
mitted  over  AP  Wirephoto,  Acme 
News  Pictures  and  International  News 
Sound  Photos,  the  latter  two  having 
imported  portable  transmitters  from 
Los  Angeles. 

In  addition  to  McDougall  and  Rey¬ 
nolds,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  sent  Fred  Smith  and  Clare 
Johnson,  reporters,  and  Ray  King, 
photographer,  to  the  scene  by  car. 
Carrier  pigeons  were  dispatched  in 
another  automobile  with  Kirk  Bond, 
cameraman. 

The  Deseret  News  had  Wilby  Dur¬ 
ham  and  John  Talmage  in  the  field. 
Their  reporters,  who  also  served  as 
cameramen,  returned  with  pictures  in 
time  for  late  editions  Tuesday. 

Wire  Service  Coverage 

AP  covered  the  crash  both  from 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Den¬ 
ver  bureau  sent  Edward  Eisenhand, 
photographer,  and  Marlin  Mickel,  re¬ 
porter,  to  Knight  by  plane,  and  Wen¬ 
dell  Erickson,  reporter,  and  Bob  Gal- 
breath,  jffiotographer,  by  automobile. 
The  Salt  Lake  City  AP  bureau  sent 
J.  B.  Howat,  photographer,  and  O.  J. 
Pusey,  reporter,  to  Knight  by  plane. 

INS  covered  by  telephone  from  the 
Denver  bureau,  and  handled  the  Salt 
Lake  City  end  througli  Harvey  Han¬ 
cock,  correspondent. 

UP  claimed  a  beat  on  reports  that  all 


September  Linage 
Is  Steady 

continued  from  page  5 

fallen  nearly  three  million  lines  short 
of  the  latest  calendar  years — 1935, 
which  had  two  auto  show  seasons;  and 
1936,  which  had  a  big  fourth  quar¬ 
ter.  But  neither  calendar  year  even 
equaled  1934’s  modest  total  of  73,- 
306,045;  and  1937  will  also  fall  short, 
unless  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
next  three  months.  Thus  automotive 
linage  presents  the  paradox  of  four 
successive  years  of  stationary  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  while  the  car  build¬ 
ers  have  enjoyed  steady  increase  in 
sales. 

Nine  months  of  the  magazine  year 
sees  an  advertising  volume  of  $114,- 
010,301  piled  up,  according  to  records 
of  Publishers  Information  Bureau. 
This  is  a  17%  gain  over  last  year’s 
$97,546,124  at  the  same  time.  Only 
eight  months  are  covered  for  the 
weekly  magazines  in  these  figures. 

By  divisions  the  PIB  figures  for 
September  issues  are:  Women’s  maga¬ 
zines,  $4,031,479,  a  gain  of  6%  over 
Sept.,  1936;  general  magazines,  $1,- 
207,394,  a  gain  of  18%;  special  maga¬ 
zines,  $1,361,724.  a  gain  of  30%;  week¬ 
lies  (August) ,  $4,888,648,  gross  gain 
of  16%;  grand  total  for  magazines  in 
month,  $11,489,245,  gain  of  14%. 

Five  national  farm  papers  in  Sep¬ 
tember  had  advertising  revenue  of 
$616,178,  a  gain  of  3%;  for  the  nine 
months  of  1937,  $5,732,135,  a  gain  of 
11%. 

19  persons  aboard  the  plane  were  dead. 
Jack  Eshleman,  who  Hew  to  Knight 
in  a  chartered  plane,  asserted  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  news  from  Pilot  Ralph  J. 
Johnson,  who  was  with  the  party  of 
searchers  which  first  reached  the 
plane.  Remainder  of  UP  coverage 
was  handled  by  the  Salt  Lake 
City  bureau  with  N.  S.  Stearns  in 
charge. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  sent  Don 
Ashbaugh  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Other 
newspapers  depended  on  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

Wide  World  sent  Floyd  McCarty  to 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los  Angeles  to 
set  up  a  portable  photo  transmitter. 
A1  Monteverde  came  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  charge  of  portable  sound 
equipment  for  International  Sound 
Photos.  He  was  aided  by  Fred  Reinie- 
king,  also  of  Los  Angeles.  Clarence 
Cozley  came  from  the  West  Coast  to 
handle  Acme’s  portable  picture  trans¬ 
mitter. 

Hie  disaster’s  dead  included  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Pitt,  news  editor,  and  James 
Pergola,  photographer,  of  Pathe  News. 
They  took  the  trip  to  make  a  news¬ 
reel  feature  of  how  comfortably  and 
safely  a  coast-to-coast  trip  can  be 
made  by  air. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

On.  24-26 — Carolina  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  meeting. 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  (3. 

On.  26 — New  EIngland  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  meeting,  Cop¬ 
ley  Plaza,  Boston. 

On.  26-27 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
meeting.  Van  Curler  Hotel, 
Schenectady. 

On.  27-30 — Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 

Va. 

On.  27-lN«v.  .3 — National  Auto 
Show,  New  York. 

On.  28-30  —  Illinois  Press 
Assn.,  72nd  annual  meeting, 
Champaign-Urbana. 

On,  30 — Illinois  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors,  annual 
meeting,  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel, 
Champaign-  U  rbana. 

On.  29  —  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Netherland  Plaza, 
Cincinnati. 

!N«v.  1-2  —  Texas-Oklahoma 
Mechanical  Conference,  fall 
meeting,  San  Antonio. 

iNov.  3-6 — Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida,  fall  session,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine. 

!Nov.  11-14 — Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
national  convention,  Jayhawk 
Hotel,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Mov.  13-14  —  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Talla¬ 
hassee. 

DAVIS  MERWIN,  ILL, 
RESIGNS  FROM  DAILY 

Publisher  of  Minneapolis 
Star  Ordered  to  Take  Rest 

Davis  Merwin,  publisher,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star,  has  resigned  under  his 
doctor’s  orders  that  he  must  take  a 
complete,  extended  rest.  He  expects 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  South.  The 
Star  was  purchased  by  Merwin  and 
John  Cowles  and  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr., 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  in  June,  1935,  and  Merwin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan¬ 
tograph,  became  publisher. 

John  Thompson,  general  manager 
for  the  last  14  years,  will  continue  in 
that  position  as  head  qf  the  Star  or¬ 
ganization,  and  as  a  large  stockholder. 
Nelson  Poynter,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher,  Columbus  Citizen,  and 
business  manager  of  the  Star  since 
last  summer,  continues  in  that  posi¬ 
tion. 

John  Cowles  stated  no  other  per¬ 
sonal  changes  in  the  Star  organiza¬ 
tion  are  contemplated  in  the  near 
future  and  that  as  president  of  the 
Star  he  would  hereafter  spend  much 
time  in  Minneapolis. 
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AP  Stands 
Firm  On 
Vatican  Story 

No  Denial  Issued  . .  •  News  I 
Double-checked  .  .  .  Vaticas 
Refutes  Report 

The  Associated  Press  has  not  denM 
its  exclusive  story  carried  Oct  14 
concerning  communications  from  tht 
Holy  See  to  Catholic  missions  in  tlie 
Far  East  advising  cooperation  will) 
the  Japanese  in  China  which  the  apot- 
tolic  delegate  in  Washington  it. 
quested  be  retracted. 

The  AP  reports  that  on  receiving 
the  story  in  New  York,  written  by 
Charles  H.  Guptill,  Rome  bureau,  the 
cable  desk  wired  Guptill  to  ched 
again  with  his  source. 

On  verification  the  story  was  re¬ 
leased. 

It  had  been  obtained  from  “a  re¬ 
liable  Vatican  source”  and  stated  that 
“the  Holy  See,  in  carrying  out  the 
Catholic  Church’s  worldwide  cam¬ 
paign  against  Bolshevism,  had  in¬ 
structed  its  hierarchy  and  missions  in 
the  Far  East  to  cooperate  with  Japa¬ 
nese  action  in  China  ‘wherever  Bol¬ 
shevist  danger  appears  active’.” 

Eight  Specific  Instructions 

The  report  continued  to  say  that  the 
■’Vatican  informant”  had  revealed 
eight  spejcific  instructions  contained  in 
the  communications. 

Three  denials  came  the  next  day 
which  AP  carried  on  its  wires.  Mon¬ 
signor  Joseph  Pizzardo,  under-secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Congregation  for  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Eclessiastical  Affairs,  after  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican 
City  declared  the  report  to  be 
“absolutely  false  and  officially  de¬ 
nied.” 

The  Vatican  semi-official  news  ser¬ 
vice  also  published  a  denial.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Most  Rev.  Ameleto  Gio¬ 
vanni  Cicognani,  apostolic  delegate, 
stated  he  had  been  requested  from 
Rome  to  ask  the  Associated  Press  to 
issue  a  complete  denial  to  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Commenting  on  the  situation,  West¬ 
brook  Pegler,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  syndicated  columnist,  wrote 
Monday  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
news  at  the  Vatican  and  said:  “I  can 
say  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
release  of  news  at  the  Vatican  are 
such  as  to  promote  conspiracy,  back¬ 
sheesh  and  error  and  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  in  Rome  would 
prefer  to  deal  openly  with  the  au¬ 
thorities.” 

Ropliot  to  Jotuit 

Relying  to  the  Rev.  Wilfred  Par¬ 
sons,  a  Jesuit  journalist,  who  has  ac¬ 
cused  the  American  press  of  fakery. 
Pegler  said  Vatican  news  usually 
comes  through  “pipe  lines”  whkh 
are  “the  result  of  the  management's 
indifference  to  the  problem  of  effi¬ 
cient,  forthright  contact  with  the 
press. 

“Other  Vatican  news  comes  throu^ 
unofficial  or  semi-official  sources,  not 
free,  cis  news  is  given  at  the  White 
House,  in  Whitehall  and  even  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay,  but  as  merchandise,  « 
service,  for  a  price. 

“And  wouldn’t  it  surprise  Father 
Parsons  to  be  told  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dealing  with  a  news  source  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Vatican  was  offered 
a  scoop  on  the  death  of  the  Pope,  had 
he  died,  for  $2,500?  TTiis  proposd. 
incidentally,  would  indicate  that  even 
in  the  Vatican  the  Pope’s  illne* 
seemed  sufficiently  serious  to  suggeit 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  his  de¬ 
mise.” 
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Stores’  Newspaper  Preference 
Ignored  By  Manufacturers 


NAEA  Surveys  Reveal  Retailers  Regard 
Dailies  as  Premier  Selling  Medium  .  .  . 
United  Front  Off  to  New  Start 


' spiral  to  Kunok  \  i’l  iu.isiikrI 

CHICAGO,  III.  Oct.  19— What  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  newspaper  advertising? 

I  What  are  newspaper  advertising  man- 

;  agers  doing,  or  going  to  do  about  it? 

*  These  were  the  essential  questions 
considered  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives’  Association  meeting 
yesterday  and  today  at  the  Medinah 
Club  here. 

The  first  was  answered  in  a  series 
of  detailed  surveys  of  retail  dealers 
ia  major  advertised  lines  by  members 
of  the  association.  What  has  happened, 
apparently,  is  that  manufacturers 
have  been  allowed  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  their  retail  outlets  continue  to 
regard  newspaper  advertising  as  the 
premier  medium  for  selling  consumer 
goods. 

The  answer  to  the  second  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  United  Front  movement, 
now  crystallized  in  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  which  will  get  off 
to  a  new  start  this  week.  It  also  rests 
with  what  newspapers  will  do  locally 
to  support  the  bureau’s  efforts. 

As  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  who  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  put  it,  “newspapers  will  have  to 
dig  in  their  own  back  yards  and  they 
will  find  there  the  riches  they  have 
been  chasing  in  remote  comers.” 

Report  on  United  Front 
A  summary  of  the  past  year’s  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  United  Front  movement, 
sponsored  by  the  NAEA  two  years 
ago  was  rendered  by  President  Her¬ 
ron  when  the  meeting  opened  Monday 
morning.  It  was  general,  concerning 
the  integration  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  with  the  NAEA,  and 
the  formulation  of  an  organization 
and  dues  plan  which  will  be  worked 
out  this  week  with  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
A  report  of  that  meeting  appears  in 
other  columns. 

With  that  out  of  the  way,  the  meet¬ 
ing  got  down  to  business  an  hour 
ahead  of  schedule  with  an  address  by 
Walter  Seiler,  president  of  the 
Cramer-Krasselt  Advertising  Agency, 
of  Milwaukee. 

Newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Seiler 


said,  is  generally  preferred  by  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  outside  of  the 
immediate  factory  .surrounding.s.  It  is 
preferred  to  all  other  media  by  most 
salesmen,  not  only  of  large  unit  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  of  merchandise  gener¬ 
ally.  It  is  appreciated  for  its  timely 
qualities,  which  permit  speedy  an¬ 
nouncement  of  new  policies,  prices, 
new  models,  etc. 

Newspaper  Advantages 

Large  newspaper  page  sizes  are  not 
rivalled  for  space  by  any  other  media 
and  particularly  afford  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  for  use  of  color  copy. 

Its  flexibility  allows  for  total,  spot, 
or  seasonal  coverage  according  to  the 
advertiser’s  particular  needs,  and  also 
affords  the  advantage,  questionable  for 
newspapers,  he  admitted,  of  quick 
cancellation.  Newspapers,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  should  not  deprecate  that  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  should  make  the  most  of 
it  in  their  selling,  as  it  is  one  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  major  medium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  a 
complete  coverage  of  the  country  by 
newspapers  is  often  staggering  to  the 
advertiser  without  the  greatest  re¬ 
sources,  he  said,  and  it  is  the  highest 
co3t  medium  of  all  to  the  advertising 
agency.  This  fact  sometimes  causes 


advertising  agencies  to  favor  media 
which  allow  the  agent  to  make  a  net 
profit,  rather  than  the  loss  that  is 
entailed  in  many  widespread  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  involving  many  small 
units. 

Competitive  selling  indulged  in  by 
newspaper  salesmen,  he  declared, 
tends  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  in 
all  advertising,  and  especially  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  He  was  emphatic 
in  criticism  of  the  present  local-na¬ 
tional  rate  situation. 

Strong  Hand  Needed 

Local  handling  vitiates  the  national 
character  of  a  campaign,  he  said. 
Unless  the  agency  keeps  a  strong  hand 
on  the  account,  it  tends  to  wash  itself 
out  quickly.  Questionable  types  of 
local  media  are  urged  by  dealers 
when  the  spending  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  gets  into  their  hands,  and  at  that 
point  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch  both 
legitimate  newspapers  and  the  agency, 
and  the  advertiser  loses  the  force  of 
his  effort.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  dealer’s  immediate  interest  does 
not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the 
manufacturer. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Seiler  said,  that 
newspaper  co-operate  with  the  mod- 
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ern  advertising  agency,  of  whose  task 
advertising  is  only  one  part.  A  news¬ 
paper  campaign  is  a  powerful  force 
in  any  campaign,  but  newspapers 
harm  themselves  and  all  advertising 
by  selling  the  idea  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  move  goods  by  itself.  Advertising 
alone,  he  said,  will  not  keep  an  ac¬ 
count  in  newspaper  space. 

The  modern  advertising  agency,  he 
said,  must  be  equipped  to  keep 
product  design  up  to  date  and  in 
tune  with  consumer’s  desires.  It 
must  be  able  to  keep  consumer  sur¬ 
veys  going  constantly,  not  to  prove 
preconceptions,  but  to  find  facts,  and 
it  must  be  expert  in  both  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  management  counsel.  For 
these  services  it  must  be  paid  by  the 
advertiser.  The  agency  executives, 
as  well  as  staff,  must  be  familiar  with 
merchandising  situations  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Contact  at  the 
point  of  sale  may  often  be  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  agency  than  contact  at 
the  client’s  office. 

Low  Rates  a  Delusion 

Close  cooperation  ijetween  the 
agency  and  all  parts  of  the  sales  force 
is  essential,  as  these  people  are  in 
position  to  make  or  break  any  adver¬ 
tising  effort. 

Reverting  to  the  local-national  con¬ 
troversy,  he  declared  that  the  low 
rates  apparently  afforded  by  local 
schedules  were  often  a  delusion.  By 
the  time  newspapers  had  added  to 
their  space  bills  at  local  rates  the  in¬ 
cidentals  for  composition,  art  work, 
and  the  head  and  signatures  on  a 
page,  the  total  bill  was  often  higher 
than  the  client  would  have  paid  had 
he  placed  space  at  the  general  rate 
through  the  agency.  And  he  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  that  for  all  the  extra 
service  involved  in  checking  copy 
placed  at  local  rates,  the  agency  re¬ 
ceived  no  compensation.  Even  when 
copy  was  placed  at  general  rates,  a 
small  account  in  small  papers  could 
not  possibly  render  a  sufficient  return 
in  commissions  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expense  of  copy,  checking  and  billing. 

A  not  too  pessimistic  picture  of 
business  for  the  rest  of  1937  and  the 
first  half  of  1938  was  placed  before 
the  association  by  R.  D.  Cahn.  econ¬ 
omist  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Market  Break  Explained 

The  stock  market  break  was  caused 
by  an  apparent  coincidence  over  the 
Labor  Day  week-end,  he  said.  Re¬ 
ports  of  increased  business  were  off¬ 
set  in  the  market  mind  by  news  that 
increased  costs  would  consume  most 
of  the  new  volume.  Higher  interest 
rates  were  forecast,  as  well  as  lower 
dividends  than  prevailed  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1936.  A  general  European 
war  suddenly  loomed,  and  there  was 
fear  that  application  of  the  neutrality 
act  to  the  Chinese- Japanese  conflict 
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would  cut  Asiatic  exports  seriously. 

Wall  Street  was  not  in  position  to 
stand  much  of  the  selling  that  such 
news  would  induce.  High  taxes,  he 
said,  have  dissuaded  the  rich  in¬ 
vestor  from  assuming  the  risks  in¬ 
herent  in  security  trading,  and  the 
restrictions  placed  by  the  SEC  on 
trading  by  officers,  directors  and  large 
holders  of  corporate  stocks  had  de¬ 
prived  the  market  of  this  normal 
support.  The  President’s  speech  at 
Chicago,  foreshadowing  possible 
American  participation  in  internation¬ 
al  discipline,  had  also  made  the  stock 
market  less  attractive  to  investors. 
A  declining  market  under  those  con¬ 
ditions.  "feeds  on  itself.” 

The  stock  market,  he  declared,  is  no 
longer  a  dependable  barometer  of 
business,  since  it  has  been  deprived  of 
the  factors  which  formerly  curbed 
fluctuations,  and  while  some  of  the 
indices  are  disquieting — as  large  in¬ 
ventories — others  are  encouraging. 

"Littl*  Fellow"  Confidont 

At  the  moment  when  the  market 
was  acting  in  a  most  discouraged 
fashion.  Mr.  Cahn  said,  the  New  York 
State  report  on  wages  and  employ¬ 
ment  showed  September,  1937,  to  be 
in  better  shape  than  in  1936.  The 
Federal  Reserve  report  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  indicated  a  good 
September,  as  compared  with  previous 
months  and  years.  Car  loadings  were 
well  ahead  of  comparable  periods. 

Automobile  sales  in  Chicago,  he 
said,  show  no  sign  of  recession,  and 
retail  business  in  general  evinces 
plenty  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  "little  fellow.”  The  same  con¬ 
fident  chap,  he  pointed  out.  is  also 
buying  the  stocks  that  the  big  opera¬ 
tors  are  selling  at  sacrifice  prices. 
Department  stores  in  Chicago  showed 
a  10  per  cent  gain  over  September, 
1936.  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  Octo¬ 
ber  have  continued  that  trend. 

"If  the  stores  keep  up  a  volume  of 
advertising  sufficient  to  move  goods.” 
he  said,  "I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
we  ll  have  good  business  for  the  rest 
of  this  year.” 

The  present  market  situation  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  1929,  he 
continued.  Then,  we  had  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  real  estate  condition  to  be 
liquidated.  Banks  were  in  a  weak 
position,  with  thousands  of  investors 
to  be  carried  over  tough  spots.  Banks 
were  never  more  liquid  than  they  are 
today  and  there  is  no  over-building  in 
real  estate.  Business  men.  however, 
may  be  expected  to  exercise  unusual 
caution  for  the  next  six  or  maybe  nine 
months,  remembering  1929  and  fear¬ 
ing  to  commit  themselves  to  new  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Until  mid-1938,  he  concluded,  we 
can  look  for  conditions  parallelling 
those  of  1923-1924,  which  moved  into 
the  1925-1929  boom.  Government  will 
be  concerned  during  1938  with  caus¬ 
ing  an  upturn  in  markets,  reversing 
the  1937  idea,  which,  he  observed 
drily,  has  achieved  considerable  suc¬ 
cess. 

Ditcussci  Auto  Linago 

Vigorous  and  intelligent  cooperation 
between  newspapers  and  automobile 
dealers  was  characterized  by  Enoch 
Brown,  Jr.,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  as  vital  to  regaining  the  lin¬ 
age  lost  by  newspapers  in  this  classi¬ 
fication. 

Citing  a  group  of  leading  car  man¬ 
ufacturers,  he  declared  that  the  total 
of  their  cars  registered  had  declined 
3.6  per  cent  since  1929,  that  their  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  newspapers  had 
dropped  49  per  cent,  their  space  in 
magazines  7.8  per  cent  and  their  time 
on  radio  chains  had  increased  58  per 
cent. 

Recently,  he  said,  he  had  called  a 
meeting  of  all  automotive  dealers  in 
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Memphis,  meeting  them  not  as  sellers 
of  newspaper  space,  but  as  their  best 
customers.  The  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press  Scimitar,  he  told  them,  had 
spent  $2,600,000  last  year  in  the  city. 
Its  own  purchases  of  automotive 
equipment  and  those  of  its  500  car¬ 
owning  employes  mere  than  equal  the 
annual  purchases  of  its  space  by  all 
motor  car  manufacturers.  The  paper 
also  demonstrated  the  manifold  ser¬ 
vices  it  had  performed  exclusively  in 
making  a  better  market  for  motor 
cars  in  its  tri-state  territory. 

Clinical  Sattion 

Mr.  Brown’s  address  was  followed 
by  a  clinical  session,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  varying  groups  of  news¬ 
papers  with  several  important  classes 
of  national  advertising  was  set  forth 
under  seven  heads. 

Hugh  G.  Brewer,  Montreal  Star. 
presented  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
radio  and  electrical  appliance  adver¬ 
tising,  demonstrating  that  newspapers 
have  more  than  held  their  own  in 
total  space,  despite  a  decline  in  radio 
set  advertising.  Other  appliances 
have  increased  their  advertising  tre¬ 
mendously  in  newspapers,  Mr.  Brewer 
stated. 

Newspapers  are  the  best  advertising 
medium,  in  the  opinion  of  71  per  cent 
of  the  dealers  polled,  and  none  of  the 
remaining  29  per  cent  declared  that  it 
was  not  a  good  medium.  Magazines 
are  considered  by  dealers  as  good 
background  for  newspaper  copy, 
whether  the  latter  is  placed  nationally 
or  locally.  Radio  is  considered  "good 
with  an  ‘if’  ” — the  latter  depending  on 
whether  the  campaign  is  done  in  a 
big  way,  with  the  most  advantageous 
periods,  and  widely  popular  talent. 
Most  dealers  considered  it  of  little 
value  alone,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  depend  upon  popularity  of 
broadcasting  for  the  sustained  sale  of 
receiving  sets. 

Radio  Dealers'  Allocation 

The  dealers’  indicated  allocation  of 
advertising  appropriations  in  response 
to  the  NAEA  questionnaire  was; 

Newspapers — 54  per  cent. 

Radio — 18  per  cent. 

Magazines — 17  per  cent. 

Direct  Mail — 6  per  cent. 

Other  Media — 5  per  cent. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
put  newspapers  in  first  place.  9  per 
cent  rated  newspapers  and  radio 
equal,  and  8  per  cent  rated  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  on  the  same  basis. 

A  similar  survey  on  soft  drink  ad¬ 
vertising  was  described  by  L.  C. 
David,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 
Soft  drink  advertising  has  shrunk  in 
volume  since  1930  from  $3,300,000  to 
$1,030,000  —  attributable  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  decline  in  ginger  ale 
copy.  Merchandising  conditions  have 
worked  to  transfer  ginger  ale  business 
from  national  manufacture  to  local 
bottlers,  Mr.  David  explained. 


Ninety-six  per  cent  of  soft  drink 
dealers  made  newspapers  their  first 
choice,  he  continued,  and  four  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  fair  medium;  magazines 
got  20  per  cent  "good”  votes;  40  per 
cent  "fair,”  and  40  per  cent  “ineffec¬ 
tive”;  radio  was  regarded  as  “good” 
by  12  per  cent;  60  per  cent  “fair”  and 
28  per  cent,  “ineffective.” 

Soft  Drink  Ad  Sarvoy 

The  indicated  allocation  of  appro¬ 
priations  by  soft-drink  dealers  was: 

Newspapers — 46  per  cent. 

Magazines — 12.7  per  cent. 

Radio — 18  per  cent. 

Direct  Mail — 4.4  per  cent. 

Other  Media — 20  per  cent. 

Newspapers  are  being  used  effec¬ 
tively  by  several  prominent  soft-drink 
manufacturers,  Mr.  David  reported, 
including  Pepsicola,  Coca  Cola,  and 
Welch's  Grape  Juice.  He  counseled 
that  these  newspaper  success  stories, 
if  properly  employed,  will  be  effective 
in  increasing  other  patronage  in  this 
class. 

Fifty -seven  out  of  58  automotive 
dealers  p>olled  in  a  survey  under  the 
direction  of  W.  W.  Condict,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  favor  newspapers 
over  all  other  media;  46  wanted  radio 
also,  and  32  see  magazines  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  medium. 

For  every  new  car  sold,  Mr.  Condict 
told  the  newspap)er  men,  the  dealer 
has  to  sell  two  and  a  half  used  cars 
and  newspapers  are  indispensable  in 
closing  this  deal.  Newspapers  should 
also  have  a  paramount  place  in  the 
new  car  program,  and  he  advised  his 
colleagues  to  follow  the  example  of 
Capt.  Brown  in  Memphis  in  closely 
cultivating  the  local  dealers  and  zone 
managers. 

Publicity  Has  Little  Effect 

Publicity,  he  said,  seems  to  have 
little  effect  in  determining  a  news¬ 
paper's  advertising  schedule  from 
motor  factories.  Pap)ers  which  are 
lavish  with  motor  news  get  no  more 
than  those  which  give  little  or  none. 

Eventual  return  of  auto  tire  adver¬ 
tising  now  on  the  air  to  newspapers 
was  predicted  by  H.  M.  McClaskey, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
in  his  survey  on  that  classification.  In 
1930,  he  reported,  newspaper  appro¬ 
priations  for  tires  totaled  $5,630,009. 
In  1936  newspapers  received  $3,365,009 
and  radio  stations  $2,650,000.  Of  83 
dealers  consulted,  84  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  for  newspaper  advertising.  Appro¬ 
priations,  by  the  average  of  58  dealer 
expressions,  should  be  allocated  as 
follows: 

Newspapers,  46' r;  direct  mail,  18%; 
mdio,  16%;  magazines,  15' r;  all 
others,  5'  < . 


»tal,  declared.  Non-advertising  retail, 
ers  expressed  a  slight  preference  for 
radio.  Total  advertising  in  all  of  thes* 
classifications  has  held  up  well  for 
newspapers,  Mr.  Maier  reporting  that 
64  manufacturers  spent  $20,000,000  in 
1930  in  newspapers  and  66  spent  $18. 
000,000  in  newspapers  and  $11,000,0000 
in  radio  last  year. 

Wholesalers  and  brokers  in  these 
lines  would  divide  appropriations  as 
follows; 

Newspapers,  46' i;  radio,  25*7t- 
magazines,  19'.4  ;  direct  mail,  2%;  all 
others,  8%. 

Several  groups  of  small  retailers, 
bioken  down  according  to  class  of 
merchandise,  gave  radio  an  allotment 
of  40-46  per  cent,  with  newspapers 
rated  second  at  40-43  per  cent. 

Daaler  Coakacts  Too  Perfuactery 

Mr.  Maier  suggested  that  the  shift 
of  newspaper  delivery  from  retail 
drug  and  grocery  stores  to  a  carrier 
delivery  basis  has  made  these  mer¬ 
chants  less  cotrscious  of  the  news¬ 
paper  than  formerly.  He  advised 
newspapers  to  map  a  program  of  in¬ 
tensive  dealer  contact  by  merchandis¬ 
ing  men  and  by  staff  local  and  na¬ 
tional  salesmen  to  do  a  selling  job  for 
newspapers.  Many  such  contacts  to¬ 
day  are  too  perfunctory,  he  said.  Vis¬ 
its  should  be  arranged  for  individual 
dealers  or  groups  to  newspaper  plants, 
impressing  them  with  the  magnitude 
of  newspaper  production  and  the 
great  efforts  that  are  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  medium  of  genuine  service. 
Newspapers  should  also  resume  the 
publication  of  promotion  pages,  fea¬ 
turing  bona  fide  testimonials  of  ad¬ 
vertising  successes,  he  concluded. 

Similar  to  Mr.  Maier's  picture  was 
that  presented  by  J.  Frank  Duffy, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  in  behalf  of  R. 
M.  Reynolds,  Indianapolis  News,  on 
toilet  goods.  Of  48  retailers  consulted, 
37  placed  newspapers  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  four  favored  magazines  and  seven 
rrdio.  Allocation  of  appropriations  as 
follows  was  favored  by  these  dealers: 

Newspapers,  42.75%;  radio,  30.23'y; 
magazines,  16.20%;  direct  mail,  225'(; 
others,  8.57' » . 


Duffy  Describes  "Panic" 

Despite  the  secondary  place  given 
radio  in  every  survey,  the  view  was 
expressed  from  the  floor  that  news¬ 
papers  were  still  giving  undue  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  competitor  by  free  publica¬ 
tion  of  radio  programs  and  advance 
puffs.  Both  Mr.  Duffy  and  Col.  Herron 
dissented. 


F 

B 


Jobbers,  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives  and  wholesalers  close  to  the 
spending  of  advertising  funds  for  gro¬ 
ceries,  food,  soap  and  cleansers  prefer 
rtwspaper  advertising  to  all  other 
ferms,  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Jour- 


Mr.  Duffy  recalled  a  similar  “panic" 
among  newspapers  more  than  30  years 
ago,  when  the  progress  of  magazines 
roused  alarm  among  newspaper  men. 
The  Six  Point  League  was  formed  in 
1904  by  newspaper  representatives  in 
New  York,  later  being  influential  in 
founding  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Then  the  pendulum  swung  to  news¬ 
papers.  It  will  swing  to  newspapers 
again.  Mr.  Duffy  said,  if  they  cease 
fighting  an  accepted  medium  and  do 
a  constructive  and  progressive  job  in 
selling  their  own  space. 

Col.  Herron  declared  that  he  was 
not  disturbed  by  radio’s  progress  or 
by  that  of  any  other  competing  me¬ 
dium.  He  was  concerned  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  with  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  surveys  that,  while 
retailers  preferred  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  their  opinion  was  seldom  sought 
by  manufacturers,  and  if  it  were 
sought,  the  retailers  seldom  had  the 
facts  to  back  up  their  preference.  “It 
is  up  to  us  to  find  these  facts,”  he 
said,  “and  to  see  that  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  retailers.  None  of  us  has 
made  any  sufficient  effort  to  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  salesmen  ancl  jobbers. 

“Radio  has  done  a  good  selling  joh 
for  itself;  we  haven’t,”  he  continued 
"Newspapers  were  here  first,  and 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Free  Paper  Audit  Proposal 
Rejected  at  ABC  Meeting 

Representatives  oi  Dailies  and  Business  Papers 
Vote  to  Continue  Present  Policy  •  ■  . 

Retiring  Newspaper  Directors  Re-elected 
By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


(By  Iclciliafll  to  Kl.ir  K  \  flBLlMIFRl 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  21— Daily  newspaper 
and  business  paper  divisions  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  voted 
unanimously  that  the  ABC  should 
continue  its  present  policy  of  auditing 


the  present  set-up  and  promised  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  board 
with  the  .  division’s  committee.  Mr. 
Macy  also  moved  that  the  division 
send  greetings  to  E.  H.  Harris,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  who  was 


only  paid  circulations  in  accordance  prevented  by  illness  Horn  attending 
with  the  present  by-laws.  This  action  the  meeting. 


was  taken  at  the  divisional  meetings 
today  preliminary  to  the  general  ses¬ 
sion  Friday  morning  and  are  regarded 
as  indicative  of  the  latter’s  action. 
Despite  the  absence  of  any  major  con¬ 
troversies.  the  attendance  was  well 
above  last  year’s  with  261  members 
present  at  the  noon  luncheon  today, 
and  approximately  1,200  were  repre- 
.-ented  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

All  three  retiring  directors  of  the 
newspaper  division  were  renominated 
by  acclamation.  They  are:  Harry  S. 
Webster,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun- 
Telegram;  J.  Noel  Macy,  Westchester 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  and 
Howard  W.  Stodghill.  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  New  York.  Mr.  Webster  rep¬ 
resents  newspapers  published  in  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  time  zones;  Mr. 
Macy,  newspapers  of  less  than  15,000 
circulation;  and  Mr.  Stodghill,  all 
newspapers.  By  an  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  adopted  last  night,  Mr.  Stog- 
hill  is  also  serving  as  the  circulation 
manager  of  the  board. 

Committee  on  Director  Change 

The  ancient  problem  of  providing 
a  director  to  represent  newspap)ers  of 
more  than  100,000  circulation  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
New  York  Times,  who  proposed  that 
the  chairman,  Verne  E.  Joy,  Cen- 
trafia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  His  motion  was 
adopted  and  the  committee  will  be 
named  later. 

It  was  recalled  by  several  that  the 
Newell  Committee  report  on  the  bu-  '' 
reau’s  organization  and  practice  sev-  ' 
eral  years  ago  recommended  seven 
man  representation  of  newspapers  on 
the  ABC  board,  one  of  the  seven  to 
come  from  a  newspaper  of  more  than 
100,(X)0  circulation.  This  recommen¬ 
dation  was  dropped  when  the  board 
rejected  seven  as  an  impracticable 
number  of  newspaper  directors,  and 
the  committee  accepted  a  six-man 
group  with  the  idea  that  metropolitan 
newspapers  would  normally  have  at 
least  one  representative  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  organization. 

Complete  satisfaction  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  services  of  Mr.  Stodghill,  both 
as  representing  the  metropolitan  press 
and  as  the  technical  member  of  the 
board,  was  expressed  by  Col.  Adler 
and  by  all  who  supported  his  motion. 
It  was  their  belief  that  metropolitan 
newspapers  should  not  depend  upon 
the  fortunate  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Stodghill’s  unusual  qualifications,  and 
that  specific  provisions  should  be 
made  for  their  representation. 

Sympathetic  Cooperation  Promised 

Mr.  Macy,  who  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  directorship  problem,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  compromise  character  of 


The  nearest  approach  to  a  contro¬ 
versy  arose  late  in  the  session  when 
A.  Schaefer,  Fort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette,  asked  why  the  division  had 
not  discussed  the  proposed  revision 
of  trading  area  definition  by  the  bu¬ 
reau,  noting  that  Managing  Director 
O.  C.  Harn  had  outlined  the  subject 
earlier  in  the  week  before  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Stodghill,  chairman  of  the 
board’s  committee  in  charge  oi  that 
project,  declared  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  topic  should  not  be  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  if  the  members  wished.  He 
said  there  was  no  definite  plan  for 
revising  newspaper  trading  zones,  but 
that  numerous  ideas  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  board  and  dis¬ 
cussed  among  newspaper  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  The  board 
felt,  he  continued,  that  it  did  not  have 
anything  sufficiently  concrete  to  place 
before  the  membership  at  this  time, 
which  was  why  the  project  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  convention 
agenda  several  weeks  ago.  It  remains 


in  committee  and  will  receive  atten¬ 
tion  during  next  year  he  concluded. 
A  show  of  hands  on  the  question  of 
discussing  it  was  decisive  against 
further  consideration  of  the  idea  at 
the  meeting.  Private  opinions  of  sev¬ 
eral  delegates  indicate  that  none  of 
the  current  proposals  is  satisfactory 
to  newspapers. 

Free  Audits  Rejected 

Members  of  the  business  paper  divi¬ 
sion  emphatically  went  on  record  op¬ 
posing  any  move  to  admit  free  circu¬ 
lation  business  papers  to  the  bureau 
by  adopting  the  same  resolution  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  newspaper  division  re¬ 
affirming  the  bureau’s  policy  of  audit¬ 
ing  only  publications  with  net  paid 
circulations,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  by-law.  The  vote  was  161 
to  14.  Action  followed  a  report  by 
H.  H.  Kynett,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
proposal  to  extend  bureau  member¬ 
ship  to  free  circulation  business  pa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Kynett  after  presenting  his 
report,  which  included  no  recommen¬ 
dation.  gave  his  personal  views  in 
opposition  to  any  plan  to  include  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  papers  in  the  ABC. 
Sentiment  of  the  business  division 
was  accurately  reflected  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  vote  reaffirming  net  paid 
circulation  as  basis  of  ABC  member¬ 
ship.  E.  R.  Shaw,  Power  Plant  En- 


Left  to  right:  Fred 
Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times-Jour- 
nal;  A.  L.  Miller, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
News-Enquirer;  J.  R. 
Snyder,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune;  and 
Frank  D.  Throop, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star, 
at  ABC  meeting. 


Lett  to  right:  E.  M. 
Antrim,  Chicago 
Tribune;  J.  R.  For- 
nott,  Streator  (III.) 
Times-Press;  Fred  A. 
Sapp,  Ottawa  (III.) 
Republican  Times; 
and  Emanuel  Levi, 
Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner. 


gineering,  was  renominated  as  a  di¬ 
rector  representing  the  business  paper 
division. 

The  advertiser  division  took  no  spe¬ 
cial  action  aside  from  endorsing  the 
idea  of  the  bureau  finding  ways  and 
means  of  continuing  its  promotional 
work  in  the  interest  of  extending  the 
scope  and  influence  of  ABC.  The  ad¬ 
vertisers  nominated  the  following 
directors: 

F.  R.  Davis,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  W.  Dineen,  General  Motors 
Corporation;  Eben  Griffiths,  Socony- 
Vacum  Oil  Company,  Leo  Nejelski, 
Swift  &  Company;  John  Platt,  Kraft- 
Phenix  Corporation;  G.  R.  Schaeffer, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  and  P.  L. 
Thomson,  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

Advertiser  agency  division  members 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
the  board  not  let  the  proposed  map 
plan  “lie  idle.”  They  renominated 
B  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn,  and  H.  H.  Kynett,  Ait- 
kin-Kynett. 

Bohon  Renominated 
C.  B.  Grocmes,  general  manager  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  introduced  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  business 
papier  division  expressing  unalterable 
oppiosition  to  admitting  free  circulat¬ 
ing  papers.  He  maintained  the  ABC 
was  designed  primarily  to  audit  paid 
circulation  and  that  no  comparable 
standard  of  measurement  could  be  de¬ 
vised  to  audit  both  paid  and  free 
distribution. 

'The  busines  paper  division  also 
voted  against  the  proposition  of  list¬ 
ing  names  of  outside  field  selling 
organizations.  'The  chief  reasons  for 
opposing  the  suggestion  were  added 
cost  and  records. 

Fred  Bohen,  Successjul  Farming, 
was  renominated  director  from  the 
farm  paper  division.  Included  among 
recommendations  approved  was  the 
suggestion  that  farm  papiers  show  bulk 
sales  under  the  net  piaid  portion  in 
Paragraph  Eight  as  was  the  practice 
previous  to  1930  and  as  is  still  the 
rule  for  magazines  and  business  pa¬ 
pers.  ’The  magazine  division  adopted 
no  important  resolutions  for  conven¬ 
tion  action.  Phillips  Wyman,  Mc¬ 
Call  Corporation,  was  renominated 
director. 

Tolls  of  Pro-ABC  Days 

Two  newspaper  executors  and  a 
New  York  advertising  agent  ad¬ 
dressed  the  opening  general  session 
of  the  ABC  Thursday  morning,  prior 
to  convening  of  the  departmental 
meetings. 

The  many  disadvantages  of  pre- 
ABC  days  in  newspaper  publication 
were  compared  with  present  circula¬ 
tion  conditions  by  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager. 
New  York  Sun,  reviewed  his  sum¬ 
mer’s  experience  in  Europe  and  the 
growth  of  circulation  auditing  in 
Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Australia. 

’The  ABC  as  an  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  of  cooperation,  not  only  in  indus¬ 
try,  but  in  social  and  political  spheres, 
was  lauded  by  Shelley  E.  Tracy, 
president  of  Tracy  -  Locke  -  Dawson, 
New  York  and  Four-A  vice-president. 
He  analyzed  also  the  use  of  ABC 
figures  in  the  purchase  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  His  remarks  are  reported  on 
page  41  of  this  issue. 

"The  Aboveboard  Method”  was  Mr. 
Miller’s  topic.  He  recalled  his  early 
newspaper  experience  when  a  pub¬ 
lisher  needed  a  good  memory  to  give 
all  inquirers  the  same  “estimate”  of 
his  circulation,  and  when  partners  in 
a  newspaper  had  to  be  always  sure 
of  the  figures  each  quoted. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Great  Northern  Raises 
Newsprint  Price  $5.50 


Press  Benefits 
As  FCC  Widens 
Short  Wove  Use 


ANPA  Newsprint  Committee  Criticizes 
Firms  Which  Insist  on  Previously 
Stated  $50  Price 


HOPES  OF  United  States  publishers  that  are  not  owned  by  the  manufac- 
for  a  moderate  increase  in  news-  turers,  and  on  customers’  good-will, 
print  price  for  1938  were  shattered  Some  Have  Price  Equality  Clautet 
Monday  when  Great  Northern  Paper  p^ggible  inference  in  the 


on  Monday  stated  that  "while  the 
Great  Northern  announced  price  for 
the  first  six  months  of  next  year  is  $2 
a  ton  less  than  the  price  previously 
announced  by  leading  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers,  nevertheless  the  proposed 
increase  in  cost  of  newsprint  next  year 
to  U.  S.  newspapers  will  approximate 
$25,000,000. 

"Such  a  tremendous  additional 
financial  burden  on  U.  S.  newspapers, 
following  as  it  does,  increases  in  news¬ 
print  prices  in  1936  and  1937,  will 
force  drastic  reductions  in  consump¬ 
tion  by  newspapers,”  the  bulletin  con-  tions  of  local  character  has  been  pro. 
eluded.  vided  by  the  Federal  Communication; 

No  Impending  Shortage  Commission  by  opening  up  for  assign- 

The  second  bulletin  advised  pub-  ment  the  "very  high  frequency”  radi, 


Mobile  Units  Aiding 
Newsgathering  May  Utilize 
Purely  Local  Channels 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  19— Spac^ 
for  thousands  of  new  broadcast  sts 


Company  announced  a  $5.50  per  ton  published  statements  of  three  Cana-  Ushers  that  "there  is  no  present  nor  spectrum. 

increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  newsprint  manufacturers  is  that  impending  shortage  of  newsprint  sup-  The  commission  also  set  aside  baii4 

year  and  $7.50  for  the  ^cond,  and  propose  to  penalize  their  custom-  ply.  ”  for  visual  transmission,  but  warned 

other  Canadian  and  U.  S.  manulac-  have  failed  to  protect  them-  The  ANPA  advised  publishers  to  that  television  is  not  yet  ready  for 

turers  refused  to  back  down  on  their  g^.jygg  contract  clauses  guaran-  contract  with  mills  in  the  United  commercial  use  and  cannot  be  gen 

previously  announced  $7.50  increase  price  parity  with  competitors  States  or  abroad  and  to  support  the  erally  utilized  until  methods  and 

halt-j^ar.  f,.Qui  other  major  sources  of  supply,  early  development  of  newsprint  man-  equipment  have  been  standardized. 

This  means  that  Great  Northern  wi  ‘Some  Canadian  manufacturers  are  ufacture  from  Southern  pine.  frequencies  in  the  high  banc 

stating  that  price  equality  in  existing  A  newsprint  bulletin  early  in  August  allocated  until  Oct.  13,  193j 

1938  contracts  affect  as  little  as  300,000  reported  earnings  of  eight  Canadian  meantime  police  radio  and 

tons.  This  statement  is  false.  A  suffi-  manufacturers,  all  of  which  showed  gg^vices  now  operating  experi. 

cient  number  of  United  States  pub-  profits  exceeding  the  1936  figures.  mentally  will  be  expected  to  adjus 
fishers  have  protected  themselves  by  International  started  the  price  in-  facilities  for  new  assignments 

price  equality  clauses,  so  that  most  crease  landslide  March  19  when  it  an- 
major  and  many  smaller  consumers  nounced  the  $7.50  increase,  a  \1\k'  < 
are  protected  by  contract  against  price  rise  from  the  1937  figure.  Within  a 

discrimination."  week  21  Canadian  and  U.  S.  firms  fol-  expansion  may  be  gained  when  it  is 

It  was  learned  that  at  least  three  lowed  suit.  Great  Northern  has  held  considered  that  the  approximately  IM 


deliver  in  New  York  and  Chicago  at 
$48  per  ton  and  others  at  their  an¬ 
nounced  $50  rate. 

The  Newsprint  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  lashed  out  Tuesday  against 
the  Canadian  producers  in  a  special 
bulletin  which  said  that  the  “intent  of 
major  Canadian  manufacturers  to  de¬ 
mand  a  price  $2  per  ton  above  the  $48 


50  Can  Share  Channel 

An  idea  of  the  immenseness  of  the 


F  C 


II 

I: 


Ch 


per  ton  six  months  price  of  the  Great  b.j.gg  paper  producers,  the  St.  Law-  off  in  its  announcement  until  the  pres-  broadcast  stations  now  in  operatior. 


Northern  Paper  Company  marks 
new  low  in  the  treatment  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

"The  Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers,  functioning  through  their 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada, 
have  long  attempted  to  disregard  such 
realities  as  supply  and  demand,  and 
the  customers’  ability  to  pay. 

Will  Penalize  Publishers 


rence  Paper  Company,  Maine  Paper  ent  time.  Until  this  year  all  price  are  confined  between  10  and  25,000 
Company  and  the  Mersey  Paper  Com-  announcements  were  generally  made  kilocycles,  while  the  new  program  wffi 
pany,  have  issued  contracts  contain-  in  the  fall.  make  available  space  between  10  and 

ing  the  clause  that  they  will  sell  at  a  Great  Northern  has  been  credited  300,000  kilocycles.  Provided  will  bf 
“price  no  higher  than  that  charged  with  setting  the  1936  and  1937  news-  75  new  channels  for  purely  local 
by  any  mill  making  100,000  tons  or  print  prices.  It  took  the  price-fixing  broadcasting  stations,  each  with  a 
more.”  position  away  from  International  in  transmitting  range  of  but  a  few  miles. 

Because  of  this,  a  previous  bulletin  1935  by  announcing  an  increase  for  Any  one  of  the  75  channels  is  capabk 
from  the  ANPA  Newsprint  Committee  1936  which  other  companies  followed,  of  serving  stations  all  over  the  coun- 
on  Monday  said  “it  would  seem  there-  In  August,  1936,  Great  Northern  again  try,  provided  they  are  spaced  several 
“If  the  statements  of  the  officials  of  fore  that  Great  Northern  has  set  the  set  the  price  with  an  advance  to  $42.59  miles  apart,  without  any  interference 
the  International  Paper  Company,  maximum  price  for  the  entire  coun-  per  ton  for  1937.  As  many  as  50  stations  now  share  a 

Price  Brothers  and  Abitibi  are  to  be  try.  ’  Been  Chief  Publisher  Topic  single  channel,  each  with  an  expansive 

accepted  as  fact,  their  customers  wfil  Fear  More  Increases  Loter  newsprint  service  range 

be  penalized  $2  a  ton  for  the  first  six  However  other  newsprint  manu-  has  been  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  The  FCC  said  new  frequencies  were 
months  of  19^,  and  an  mdefinite  fur-  facturers  have  given  no  indication  discussion  at  every  publishers’  meet-  to  be  allocated  to  mobile  press 
ther  amount  for  the  second  six  that  they  wUl  m^t  the  Great  North-  jng.  vices  to  make  it  possible  for  news- 

"Th.  nnlv  Statement  in-  At  the  ANPA  convention  in  New  papers  and  agencies  to  gather  news 

The  bulletin  fuller  said;  ^e  only  ci  eased  the  fears  that  newsprint  prices  York  in  April  two  resolutions  were  from  points  where  wire  facilities 

an-  for  the  last  half  of  1938  will  be  ex-  passed  on  newsprint.  One  endorsed  unavailable  or  inadequate. 

the  efforts  of  the  Southern  publishers  The  commission’s  decision 


possible  interpretation  of  the 
nounced  program  by  Canadian  manu-  orbitant. 

facturer  members  of  the  Newsprint  R  j  Cullen,  president  of  Inter-  i" VomoTe  The  manu'facture^ornews-  broTden  thrr^iT'VInge'*  wTrpre«b“ 

Association  of  Canada  is  to  collect  national,  who  set  the  $7.50  per  ton  prim  from  Southern  pine,  and  the  cated  upon  years  of  study  The  onkr 

many  millions  of  dollars  from  United  increase  on  March  19,  setting  a  record  ^ther  stated  that  such  an  increase  in  brings  E^der  regulafion  10  tfiJes  the 

States  publishers  m  order  to  put  sub-  for  early  price  announcements,  this  price  would  come  close  to  ruining  ethEf  sS^e  hSoforreontS 
stance  back  of  phantom  securities.’  week  said:  •  •  ^reioiore  conirouea  uy 

The  ANPA  statement  said  there  is  "It  is  public  knowledge  that  the  r  said:  "sETch' a  drastic  increase. 

no  reason  or  justification  for  this  International  Paper  Company’s  con-  which  is  unnrecedented  over  a  neriod  frequencies  between 

“amazing  program”  given  except  by  tract  price  for  newsprint  has  been  of  many  yems,  would  ’come  clEL  to  kilwycles  except 

C.  H.  L.  Jones,  president  of  Price  fixed  for  the  first  half  of  1938  at  $50  wrecking  a  number  of  newspapers  amateur  licenses,  have  been  as- 

Brothers,  who  is  quoted  as  saying:  in  New  York.  All  costs  entering  into  over  the  country.  It  is  incredible  that  signed  to  specific  types  of  services,  on 

$50  Barely  Livable  Level  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  are  still  ^uch  a  drastic  increase  should  be  de-  experimental  basis. 

“We  do  not  look  upon  Great  North-  ii^creasing.  While  International  is  not  manded.  Most  publishers  will  find  it  The  75  channels  for  broadcasting  Ik 
ern  as  a  price  criterion  because  its  ®  position  to  announce  at  the  pres-  impossible  to  increase  their  revenues  between  41,020  and  43,980  kilocycles 
entrenched  financial  position  appar-  ®  price  for  the  last  half  of  ^  take  care  of  such  an  abnormal  in- 

ently  affords  it  sources  of  income  not  policy  of  naming  a  price  as  crease.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  ANPA 

available  to  the  normal  newsprint  .  io  advance  as  possible  will  be  con-  ^bat  these  paper  manufacturers  should 

producer,  to  whom  a  price  of  $50  a  reconsider  the  situation  carefully  and 

ton  is  now  a  barely  livable  level.  ^‘au-  *'oceiver-manager  conclude  that  it  will  be  detrimental  to 

“As  far  as  Price  Brothers  is  con-  Abitibi  Power  and  Pajjer  Com-  ^be  interests  of  all  concerned  to  at- 

cerned,  our  price  is  $50  for  the  first  Toronto  Monday  “that  tempt  to  force  such  a  great  increase  in 

six  months  of  1938.  We  haven’t  deter-  Abitibi  s  newsprint  price  for  the  first  the  cost  of  newsprint.” 
mined  our  price  for  the  second  half,  f*^oriths  of  1938  would  be  the  quo-  H 

but  there  is  every  indication  of  a  previously  announced  and  that  DPTTTT/^N 

necessary  increase  because  of  con-  ^e  compariy  s  price  for  the  second  six  VJi'rsJOEO  ^  from  black  gum  wood,  a  characteristic 


Reports  Black  Gum 
A  Newsprint  Source 


Dr.  Charles  Herty,  who  perfected  the 
process  for  making  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine,  announced  in  Savaii' 


tinned  advance  in  all  of  our  ex-  ^rionths  of  the  year  could  not  at  pres- 
penses."  determined.” 

In  defense  of  American  publishers,  Can't  Avoid  "Reasonable  Increase" 
the  Newsprint  Committee,  of  which  L.  J.  Belnap,  president  of  Consoli- 
William  G.  Chandler,  general  business  dated  Paper  Company,  issued  the  fol- 


tree  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  rivet 


(By  Iclcftraph  to  Kditor  &  I’vblisher) 

Washington,  Oct.  20 — Examiner  R.  swamps. 

H.  Hyde  has  recommended  to  FCC  jjg  said  black  gum  paper  is  superior 
that  the  application  of  Louisville  jq  jbe  average  of  17  commercial  varie- 
Times  company  for  a  local  station  to  tjgg  jfj  tensile  strength,  burst  and  tear 


manager  of  Scripps-Howard  News-  lowing  statement:  “Our  price  for  the  supplement  present  wide  range  facil-  Sample  pages  of  Savannah  Evenag 

papers,  is  chairman,  further  states  in  first  half  of  1938  will  be  $50,  as  stated  hies  be  denied  and  that  Louisville  Press  printed  on  black  gum  paper 

the  bulletin;  iMt  spring,  and  in  view  of  rising  costs  Broadcasting  Company  be  permitted  were  distributed  Tuesday  to  delegates 

“The  Great  Northern  Paper  Com-  we  do  not  see  how  a  reasonable  in-  to  construct  and  operate  a  station  in  attending  the  convention  of  the  Tech- 

pany  pays  as  much  for  raw  material  crease  can  be  avoided  for  the  last  half  that  city  for  daytime  local  service,  nical  Association  of  the  pulp  and 

and  union  labor  as  any  manufacturer  of  the  year.”  The  publishing  company  now  has  a  paper  industry  there.  The  newsprint 

in  Canada.  It  has  no  great  advantage  It  was  estimated  last  March  when  newspaper  monopoly  at  Louisville  is  bright  in  color  and  smooth-surfaced, 

in  proximity  to  its  customers.  Its  the  $50  announcement  was  made  by  plus  one  radio  station  and  to  give  it  a  It  prints  well  and  shows  good  repro- 

marked  difference  from  some  Canadian  most  of  the  Canadian  companies  that  second  station  would  result  in  too  duction  of  engravings,  it  is  claimed 

manufacturers  demanding  a  higher  this  would  mean  an  increase  to  U.  S.  great  a  concentration  of  facilities  for  nie  newsprint  is  made  by  usinj 

price  must,  therefore,  lie  in  not  hav-  publishers  alone  of  more  than  $30,-  dissemination  of  information,  the  25V(  semi-bleached  sulphate  pulp 

ing  securities  based  on  Crown  lands  000,000.  The  ANPA  newsprint  bulletin  examiner  asserted.  and  75%  gum  ground  wood  pu4>. 
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Inland  Seeks  Ways  to  Meet 
Increased  Editorial  Expense 


Terse  Writing  and  Editing  Emphasized 
As  Means  of  Saving  Newsprint . . . 
Criticisms  of  Press  Discussed 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


(By  tcUviiph  Io  Kditor  \  Pi'blishf.r) 
CHICAGO,  Oct.  20 — Ways  and  means 
of  meeting  increased  operating  ex¬ 
pense  proved  to  be  the  dominant  topic 
of  interest  to  members  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  at  their  fall  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week.  Faced  with 
higher  newsprint  costs  publishers 
gave  special  attention  to  the  subject 
of  conserving  print  paper.  Of  equal 
interest  was  how  to  increase  revenue 
from  circulation  and  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  classified. 

Not  only  did  Inlanders  consider  the 
box  office  side  of  publishing,  but  they 
heard  frank  expressions  from  speak¬ 
ers  regarding  loss  of  public  confidence 
in  the  press.  Such  criticism  was  tem¬ 
pered,  however,  with  pointed  com¬ 
ments  showing  the  press  as  a  whole 
has  not  lost  caste  but  individuals 
within  its  ranks  have  caused  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  question  newspaper  integrity. 

Eygcne  MacKinnon  Speaks 
Elmploye  relations  was  another  topic 
of  prime  importance.  Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee,  told  Inland 
members  there  has  not  been  any 
move  on  the  part  of  publishers  as  a 
group  to  oppose  contracts  on  a  basis 
which  does  not  interfere  with  tenure 
of  employment.  Aside  from  bona- 
fide  reasons  why  newspapers  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  closed  shop  among  edi¬ 
torial  workers,  he  said  it  now  appears 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
labor  affiliation  may  cause  individual 
publishers  to  decide  they  cannot  con¬ 
sider  a  closed  shop  contract.  He  crit¬ 
icized  the  guild  for  its  leaders 
endeavoring  to  destroy  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  press  as  well  as  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  the  business  and 
physical  property  of  newspapers 
where  strikes  have  been  called. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  only  two  in¬ 
stances  has  the  guild  won  more  than 
it  could  have  accepted  in  conciliation 
when  the  strike  began.  Often,  he  said, 
publishers  in  such  strikes  discover 
after  operating  without  strikers  that 
they  can  do  without  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  the  papers  get  along  with 
smaller  staffs,  he  stated,  with  the 
major  strike  issue  becoming  whether 
or  not  the  strikers  can  get  their  jobs 
back. 

In  closing  Mr.  MacKinnon  told  pub¬ 
lishers  there  are  no  industrial  type 
contracts  at  present  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  either  with  the  guild  or 
other  organizations. 

Typical  of  publisher  interest  in 
Mtute  business  methods  to  meet  ris¬ 
ing  costs  was  the  “idea  hours”  con¬ 
ducted  by  Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkart 
(Ind.)  Truth,  at  today’s  session. 
Concise  descriptions  of  what  publish¬ 
ers  are  doing  to  cut  costs  and  to  in¬ 
crease  efficiency,  both  in  the  plant 
and  in  serving  subscribers,  were  cited 
by  Mr.  Keene.  Ideas  ranged  all  the 
way  from  one  paper  which  makes  de¬ 
livery  to  rural  subscribers  on  days 
when  mail  carriers  do  not  deliver,  to 
running  newspaper  promotion  on  in¬ 


side  pages  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
advertisers  that  inside  pages  pull  as 
well  as  the  front  page. 

Another  thought  -  provoking  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  of  Miss  Edith  Ells¬ 
worth,  space  buyer  for  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Her  plea  was  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  tell  advertisers  and  agencies 
more  about  their  papers  and  commu¬ 
nities  than  can  ascertained  from 
cold  circulation  and  advertising  rate 
figures.  She  urged  publishers  to  have 
better  trained  and  informed  sales¬ 
men  contact  agency  space  buyers. 
She  concluded  with  the  plea  "Tell  us 
what  you  have  and  sell  us  what  you 
have — why  don’t  you?” 

C.  F.  Jewell,  Taylorville  (Ill.) 
Breeze-Courier,  presented  a  paper,  in 
keeping  with  Miss  Ellsworth’s  request 
for  more  human  interest  information 
on  how  a  small- city  daily  can  keep 
pace  with  big  city  competition  in 
news,  feature  and  advertising  service. 
Mr.  Jewell’s  text  to  small  daily  pub¬ 
lishers  was  to  quit  imitating  metro¬ 
politan  papers  and  to  confine  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  making  a  better  "hometown” 
prcxluct. 

Advartiting  Compatition  Scored 

W.  A.  Thomson,  managing  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA, 
spoke  briefly  at  today’s  luncheon, 
urging  publishers  not  included  on  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  to  refrain  from 
competitive  efforts  that  might  dis¬ 
courage  the  advertiser  in  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  first  major  institutional 
campaign  in  newspapers  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  “big  business”  side 
of  the  story.  He  suggested  it  would 
be  more  effective  if  newspapers  not 
on  the  schedule  would  write  the  com¬ 
pany  and  congratulate  its  officials  for 
their  courageous  investment  in  public 
good  will.  Such  tactics,  he  said,  will 
point  the  way  to  a  large  number  of 


institutional  campaigns  in  newspa 
pers. 

E.  P.  Chase,  Atlantic  (la.)  News- 
Telegraph,  gave  his  impression  of  Eu¬ 
rope  based  on  a  recent  visit. 

Chain  Store  Rnsolution 
In  keeping  with  better  chain  stores 
relations,  pioneered  by  the  Inland 
through  its  chain  store  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  members  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  recent 
action  of  a  national  association  of 
food  chains  in  advocating  more  cordial 
relations  between  local  newspaper 
publishers  and  chain  store  manage¬ 
ments.  The  resolution  pledged  Inland 
cooperation. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  today’s  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  talk  by  Harrison  C.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  classified  advertising  author¬ 
ity,  on  building  want  ad  linage.  He 
gave  publishers  practical  suggestions 
on  how  they  can  increase  classified 
volume.  He  referred  to  want  ad  lin¬ 
age  as  the  “five-and-ten-cent-store” 
business  of  newspaper  publishing,  but 
showed  publishers  how  profitable  this 
business  may  be.  He  placed  particu¬ 
lar  stress  on  transient  advertising  as 
the  “bloodstream”  of  all  classified. 

Importance  of  publishers  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  small  regional  groups  to  raise 
circulation  rates  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  bear  a  more  just  propor¬ 
tion  of  publishing  costs,  was  stressed 
by  R.  L.  Owens,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 
American-News. 

William  Huffman,  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  (Wis.)  Tribune,  supported  Mr. 
Owens’  statement  by  citing  how  pa¬ 
pers  in  his  region  have  recently  put 
through  subscription  rate  increases 
w'th  success. 

Newsprint  Economy  Urged 

After  dispensing  with  routine  busi¬ 
ness  and  voting  to  pay  dues  quarterly 
instead  of  semi-annually,  Inland  mem¬ 
bers  immediately  began  discussion  of 


Officers  and  guests  et  Tuesday  luncheon  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  fall  con¬ 
vention.  Left  to  right:  (Seated)  JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  chairman  of 
Inland  board;  James  G.  Stahiman,  Nashville  Banner,  ANPA  president  and  lunchaon 
speaker;  Robert  R.  O'Brien,  Council  Bluffs  (le.)  Nonpareil,  Inland  president.  (Stand¬ 
ing,  left  to  right):  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(III.)  Sentinel,  ABC  director;  Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  John  L. 

Mayer,  Inland  secretary-treasurer. 


A  trio  of  "Franks"  at  the  Inland  meeting. 
Left  to  right:  Frank  R.  Starbuck,  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times;  Frank  H.  Burgess, 
LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  &  Leader  Press; 
Frank  E.  Noyes,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle 
Star. 

important  problems  facing  publishers. 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
chairman.  Inland  newsprint  commit¬ 
tee,  made  a  brief  report  on  the  news¬ 
print  situation,  in  light  of  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company’s  increase 
announced  this  week,  and  urged  a 
constructive  policy  of  conserving 
newsprint. 

Edward  A.  Chappell,  Chillicothe 
(O.)  Scioto  Gazette,  gave  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  ways  and  means  of 
conserving  newsprint:  First,  by  care¬ 
ful  handling  from  the  time  the  paper 
arrives  for  unloading  until  it  is  used 
in  the  pressroom,  plus  economies,  such 
as  reducing  margins,  eliminating 
checking  copies  to  advertisers,  stricter 
rules  on  returns  from  newsdealers, 
and  definite  daily  press-run  orders 
from  the  circulation  department,  and 
secondly,  by  publishing  a  tighter  pa¬ 
per.  The  latter  alternative,  he  pointed 
out,  requires  cooperation  from  all  de¬ 
partments,  and  intelligent  editing. 

With  the  lifting  of  depression 
clouds,  he  said,  publishers  have  been 
inclined  to  spend  more  and  more 
money  on  editorial  content.  More 
pictures,  a  greater  variety  of  features, 
plus  more  local  display  and  classified 
advertising,  have  made  for  bigger  pa¬ 
pers.  These  factors,  together  with 
circulation  gains,  have  increased 
newsprint  consumption. 

Smarter  Man  Needed 

While  there  were  many  obvious 
suggestions  on  how  to  conserve  news¬ 
print  by  printing  a  tighter  paper,  the 
general  tenor  was  that  terse  writing 
must  prevail  in  the  newsroom,  waste 
space  be  eliminated  on  standing  heads, 
that  baseball  box  scores,  bowling 
scores,  etc.,  be  set  in  six  point,  and 
weak  features  be  thrown  out. 

“We  are  going  to  need  smarter  edi¬ 
torial  workers  than  ever  before,”  said 
Mr.  Chappell. 

A  show  of  hands  indicated  a  major¬ 
ity  of  those  present  were  still  giving 
free  copies  to  employes.  Only  about 
10%  are  charging  employes  for  the 
paper.  Those  who  do,  reported  it 
worked  satisfactorily. 

Another  slant  on  increased  news¬ 
print  cost  was  furnished  in  a  report 
by  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News,  on  the  growing  menace 
of  shopping  news  publications  in  In¬ 
land  territory.  He  pointed  out  that 
not  only  are  shoppers  diverting  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  from  newspapers, 
but  due  to  the  large  number  of  su(di 
publications,  print  paper  is  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  large  quantities  and 
thereby  tending  to  raise  the  price  of 
paper. 

Based  on  a  response  from  241  In¬ 
landers,  the  survey  showed  that  in 
Inland  cities  there  are  now  printed  a 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 
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total  of  108  shopping  news  publica¬ 
tions.  He  gave  a  breakdown  by  states. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  Who  pub¬ 
lishes  these  shoppers?,  it  was  found 
that  12  publishers  were  either  com¬ 
peting  with  themselves  by  publishing 
a  shopping  guide  of  their  own,  or 
else  sought  to  prevent  outside  shop¬ 
ping  news  competition  by  publishing 
their  own  shopper.  One  hundred 
forty-eight  publishers  did  not  answer 
this  question,  while  82  replied  shop¬ 
pers  were  being  published  by  others 
than  themselves. 

Coming  to  the  pertinent  point  raised 
that  shoppers  have  materially  aided 
in  increasing  newsprint  consumption 
and,  therefore,  are  indirectly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  higher  price,  Mr.  Kar- 
staedt  asked; 

“I  wonder  if  you  have  thought  what 
a  tremendous  effect  the  consumption 
of  newsprint  by  these  shopping  guides 
has  made  on  the  newsprint  market? 
Figuring  all  the  108  shopping  guides 
issued,  once  per  week,  with  only  eight 
pages,  we  find  that  the  consumption 
of  newsprint  per  annum  is  12,117  tons. 
This  estimate  is  probably  much  too 
low,  because  many  of  them  carry  a 
great  deal  more  than  eight  pages  and 
some  of  them  are  published  more 
than  once  a  week.  Probably  it  would 
be  safe  to  assume  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  in  the  Inland  area 
would  be  nearer  20,000  tons.  At  any 
rate,  figuring  it  at  the  very  minimum, 
shopping  guides  in  the  Inland  terri¬ 
tory  are  consuming  enough  newsprint 
to  supply  30  cities  the  size  of  Beloit, 
Kenosha,  Racine  and  Janesville  with 
a  year’s  supply  of  newsprint. 

Pressyre  on  Market 

“I  venture  to  guess,  taking  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  you  would 
find  the  total  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  by  shopping  guides  and  chain 
stores  would  account  for  some  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  entire  production 
of  the  newsprint  mills  of  United 
States  and  Canada.  Remove  this 
consumption  and  you  would  find  that 
the  pressure  on  the  newsprint  market 
would  be  considerably  lessened. 

“I  believe  shopping  guide  competi¬ 
tion  is  in  direct  inverse  ratio  with  the 
character  of  the  newspapers  published 
in  various  commvmities.  The  stronger, 
the  more  forthright,  the  newspaper  is 
editorially,  the  less  menacing  the 
shopping  news  competition.  ...  If  the 
newspaper  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  to 
survive  shopping  news  and  other 
competition,  it  is  my  humble  opinion 
we  must  think  less  in  the  future  of 
profits,  and  more  of  the  integrity  of 
our  editorials.  We  must  think  less  in 
terms  of  larger  circulation  and  greater 
advertising  linage,  and  more  in  terms 
of  forth-rightness  and  reader  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  publications.” 


United  Front 
Plans  Get 
Final  Approval 

Four  Soecial  Reoresento- 
fives  on  Committee  .  .  , 
Ad  Bureau  in  Charge 

(By  teleiiraph  to  Kditdr  &  I'l'BuisHtt) 

Chicago,  Oct.  21 — Four  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising  rep. 
resenting  the  special  representatives, 
and  the  five  members  of  the  advisory 
committee,  reptesenting  newspaper 
advertising  executives,  were  today 
constituted  a  new  committee  on  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  new  committee’s  assign- 

.  .  x.ij  ixxx  cik  I  i  j  j  forward  plans  to  in- 

Another  group  of  Inlanders.  Left  to  right:  Col.  Wm  Southern.  Jr..  Independence  the  bureau’s  membership  and 

Mo.  Examiner:  Alfred  Hill.  Cheyenne  Wyorning  State  Tribune;  James  Todd  Moberly  raise  funds  for  the  wider  develop- 
(Mo.)  Monitor  Index;  and  R.  C.  Goshorn,  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital  News.  ment  of  its  work 


Left  to  right:  Fred  L.  Berner,  Antigo  (Wis.) 
Journal;  A.  C.  Neuquette,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal;  and  Stephen  Bolles, 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 


Thus  comes  to  a  successful  climax 
the  labors  which  have  been  known  ioi 
the  past  two  years  as  the  “United 
Front,”  a  term  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  announcement  of  the  new  plan 
The  United  Front  has  been  completely 
and  effectively  merged  in  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising. 

Committee  Members  Named 
The  special  committee  is  composed 
of  two  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  two  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  of 
New  York  and  of  the  five  members 
of  the  recently  created  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
The  special  representatives  are  A.  G. 
Ruthman,  who  was  designated  by 
Chairman  E.  S.  Friendly  to  head  the 
special  committee,  and  John  E.  Lutz, 
both  of  Chicago,  and  R.  H.  McKinney 
A  group  of  women  Inlanders.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Don  Nixon,  Nixon  Newspapers;  of  J.  P.  McKinney  and  Sons  and  Harry 
Mrs.  Helen  Hart  Hurlbert,  Warren  (O.)  Tribune;  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Mooney,  Janes-  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  York.  These  four 
villa  (Wis.)  Gazette;  Miss  Anna  L.  Stolle,  Belleville  (III.)  Daily  Advocate;  and  Miss  were  recently  appointed  members  of 
Mary  T.  Goldthwaite,  Boone  (la.)  News-Republican.  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bureau 

,  J  r.  Advertising  Committee  mem- 

^Vill  ^V.  LoomiSy  LiuGrongfc  (Ill.)  now  Bliss  fstnor,  How&rd  F.  Bliss,  who  now  join  the  now  expansion 

Citizen,  president  of  the  National  Edi-  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  committee  are;  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron, 
torial  Association,  soimded  a  similar  Inland,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  manner  Washington  Star;  Chesser  M.  Camp¬ 
warning  in  his  address,  ‘Erosion  in  in  which  Harry  Bliss  had  carried  beH^  Chicago  Tribune;  Irwin  Maier, 
the  Newspaper  Field.”  Mr.  Loomis  on  the  publishing  traditions  of  his  Milwaukee  Journal;  F.  E.  Westcott 
cited  five  forces  of  erosion;  (1)  Legis-  father.  Gary  Post  Tribune;  F.  G.  Pearce, 

lation  affecting  newspapers  either  di-  Commenting  on  Harry  Bliss  fol-  Altoona  Mirror. 
rectly  or  indirectly  through  limitations  lowing  in  his  fathers  footsteps,  Mr.  committee  in  charge  decided  to 

on  advertising;  (2)  Attacks  on  adver-  Bolles  said;  hold  the  bureau’s  annual  dinner  next 

tising  as  an  economic  waste;  (3)  Loss  “Then  in  later  years  his  son,  Harry  April  during  ANPA  convention  wedt 
of  public  confidence  in  the  press;  (4)  H.  Bliss,  militant,  forceful,  eager,  a  Present  at  the  meeting  were;  Edwir 
Encouragement  of  tax-exempt  con-  believer  in  this  association  and  the  s.  Friendly,  chairman.  New  York  Sun: 
sumer  cooperatives;  (5)  Unionization  organized  effort  for  newspapers,  be-  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  New  York 
of  newsworkers  through  the  American  came  the  representative  of  the  Gazette  Times;  George  C.  Biggers,  Atlonte 
Newspaper  Guild’s  avowed  closed  in  his  association,  and  so  this  name  Journal;  Frank  H.  Burgess,  LaCrottt 
shop  policy.  as  it  has  been  connected  with  the  Tribune;  George  Hartford  (represenl- 

Big  Cltv  Janesville  Daily  Gazette  for  54  years  ing  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Doily 

..r.  1  J  .u  still  continues  on  your  rolls,  having  News);  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  Wall 

People  dont  have  the  ^me  con-  52  years.  I  find  no  Street  Journal;  Frank  G.  Huntre* 

i  other  with  such  a  record.”  San  Antonio  Express  and  News;  F.  I 

^*He  cond'^mned'*  what  he  termed  Speaking  of  his  former  chief’s  vi-  Ker  i-ibui’^R 

“brazen  insolence’’ of  big  cRy  report-  sion  of  tomorrow,  Mr.  Bolles  con-  jj.' McKinney;  R^yD.  Mo^e,  Conto. 

ers  and  photographs  in  obtaining  news  imues.  _ _  .-v’ ..;j  d  ni _ rr  d-. 

and  nictures  declaring  he  was  still  It  wasn  t  what  we  did  today;  it  Repository,  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Rk- 
/  t  j  was  the  erand  tomorrow  that  we  ‘”■‘1;  A.  G.  Ruthman;  Fred  Schilplm 

t  T„lo^  (M™.) 

rapher  and  still  b.  a  gentlaman.  He  "tore.  What  was  that  great  thing  of  |  “Sinefl' NtwaSMre’- "s  H 

warned  oublishers  that  while  their  tomorrow?  It  was  laid  in  the  sure  n  Newspapers,  S. 

advertising  and  circulation  curves  foundation  of  youth — the  children  in  Oregon  Jou 

aavenismg  ana  circuiauon  curves  ,  ,  ,  William  A.  Thomson,  managing  di- 

may  be  gomg  up,  the  mvisible  curve  fh®  rural  schools,  the  thmgs  we  could  .  Bu-eau  of  Advertising 
of  public  confidence”  has  been  going  do  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  good  ’  Advert  si  g. 

times  club,  the  institution  that  would  ■ 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  Ban-  save  lives  from  drowning,  the  4-H  GRQUP  RE-ELECTS  WARD 
ner,  ANPA  president,  spoke  in  a  sim-  clubs,  the  whole  gamut  of  the  solid  telegraph  t.,  Edito.  &  Pvbusum) 

ilar  vein  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon,  youth  movement  on  the  sure  loimM-  Chica<m>  Ill.  Oct.  21 _ P  E.  WaiR 

Mr.  Stahlman,  however,  did  not  con-  tion.  not  of  bickering  and  criticism  Journal,’  was  re-elected  presi- 

demn  the  press  as  a  whole,  but  only  a  what  it  is,  but  to  grasp  opportunity  Agricultural  Publishers 

small  segment  of  it.  His  address  ap-  or  make  it.”  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  here 

pears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Under  chairmanship  of  JS  Gray,  yesterday.  Other  officers  chosen  were; 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session.  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  first  steps  were  w.  H.  Cowles,  Jr.,  Pacific  Northwest 
Stephen  Bolles,  editor,  Janesville  taken  for  organization  of  a  Mid-West  Farm  Trio,  vice-president;  Dr.  Tail 
(Wis.)  Gazette,  delivered  an  inspiring  Inter-Association  Council,  sponsored  Butler,  Progressive  Farmer,  treasurer; 
testimonial  to  the  late  Harry  Hayner  by  the  Inland  in  cooperation  with  and  Glenn  Buck,  Nebraska  Farmer, 
Bliss,  former  publisher  of  the  Gazette  various  state  and  regional  press  asso-  secretary.  Samuel  R.  Guard,  Breeder* 
and  president  of  the  Inland,  1913-14,  ciations  for  exchange  of  information  Gazette  was  elected  a  new  member  oi 
who  died  Sept.  23.  Mr.  Bolles  told  of  mutual  interest  to  publishers.  the  board. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Pvbi.isum) 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  21— P.  E.  Ward. 
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fOR  OCTOBER  23,  1937 


Free  Press  A  Public  Heritage, 
Not  Merely  Editors’  Privilege 


the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 

present  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
need  for,  and  the  foundation  for,  a 
campaign  of  education  through  which 
the  average  American  citizen  can  be 
convinced  that  this  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  which  he  hears  so  much,  is 
not  a  meal  ticket  for  editors  but  life 
itself  for  him  and  this  nation. 

I  am  led  to  this  purpose  by  two 
observations: 

First— that  the  average  citizen  thinks 
many  newspapers  do  not  treat  him 
well. 

Second— that  the  average  citizen 
thinks  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
merely  a  privilege  editors  seek  for 
their  own  profitable  enjoyment. 

No  greater  honor  could  be  paid  to 
Don  Mellett,  for  whom  this  occasion 
is  a  tribute,  than  for  men  and  women 
to  sit  down  together  and  consider 
thoughtfully  how  journalism  can  be 
brought  to  make  a  greater  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  system  of  living  together 
which  we  call  civilization. 

Salf-Analytit  Needed 
Mellett  lost  his  life  in  directing  the 
functions  of  publicity  to  useful  ends. 
From  time  to  time  ^1  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  pub¬ 
licity  may  well  review  our  functions, 
put  ourselves  upon  the  block  of  self 
analysis,  search  our  hearts,  explore 
our  motives,  weigh  the  increasing  load 
of  criticism  which  is  today  directed 
against  newspapers,  admit  truth  with 
the  same  heartiness  with  which  we 
wish  our  readers  to  admit  it,  and  give 
ourselves  the  right  answers. 

I  say  that  criticism  of  newspapers 
has  increased  within  the  past  few 
years.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Some  of  it  is 
deserved.  All  of  it  is  important.  It 
is  important  because  it  tends  to  build 
and  give  substance  to  a  body  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  reference  to  a  free  press  in  the 
United  States. 

Unhappily  the  average  American 
citizen  does  not  “think  through”  the 
meaning  of  a  free  press,  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  a  representative  government. 
It  probably  occurs  only  to  a  minority 
that  the  institutions  of  a  democracy 
rest  upon  a  system  which  opens  and 
keeps  open  a  channel  for  human  ex¬ 
pression,  a  channel  through  which 
flows  from  the  center  of  government 
the  stream  of  information  which 
makes  it  possible  for  democratic  or¬ 
ganization  to  function  over  the  far- 
flung  territory  of  a  nation.  It  was 
H.  G.  Wells,  I  think,  who  said  that 
the  Roman  EImpire  could  not  endure 
because  there  were  no  newspapers — 
no  methods  of  apprising  the  outlying 
peoples  of  the  behavior  of  the  center. 
I  fear  Mr.  Average  Citizen  thinks  of 
t^  right  to  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
right  that  journalists  are  forever  wor¬ 
rying  about  and  of  which,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  they  already  have  too  much. 

Reluctantly  I  face  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  fact,  that  if  some  sort  of  cen¬ 
sorship  or  restriction  were  imposed 
upon  American  newspapers,  definitely 
limiting  their  right  to  print  the  mill 


Campaign  of  Education  Needed  to  Sliow  Press 
As  Bulwark  of  Democracy,  Grove  Patterson 
Declares  in  Don  Mellett  Lecture 
By  GROVE  PATTERSON 

EDITOR,  TOLEDO  BLADE 

Following,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  the  Don  Mellett  Memorial  Lecture  titled  "The 
Responsible  Editor,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Patterson  Oct.  18  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Don  Mellett,  editor,  Canton  (O.)  News,  was  slain  by  gangsters  in  Canton,  July  15, 
1926,  during  an  editorial  campaign  against  civic  corruption.  Five  men  were  convicted. 
Louis  Mazer,  who  turned  state's  evidence,  was  paroled  in  1934;  Saranus  A.  Lengel, 
chief  of  police  convicted  of  conspiracy,  was  later  paroled,  while  Ben  Rudner,  Patrick 
McDermott,  the  trigger  man,  and  Floyd  Streitenberger,  are  serving  life  sentences. 


run  of  life’s  occurrences  and  definitely 
limiting  their  right  to  express  free 
opinions  thereupon,  such  restriction 
would  be  greeted  by  the  approval  of 


Grove  Patterson 

a  dangerously  large  proportion  of 
Americans. 

How  many  of  them  would  say,  be¬ 
hind  our  backs,  “These  editors  finally 
got  what  was  coming  to  them.” 

Liberty  Turned  Into  License 

Tliis  hasty,  sad,  indeed  tragic,  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  based  upon  two  rea¬ 
sons; 

First,  a  growing  feeling  that  too 
many  editors  have  taken  advantage 
of  liberty  to  turn  it  into  license. 

Second,  that  freedom  of  the  press 
has  little  to  do  with  non-newspaper 
folks  anyway. 

Now — as  to  the  first  reason — that 
editors  do  not  make  a  proper  use  of 
their  freedom — I  certainly  want  to  go 
on  record  as  believing  that  this  is 
true  only  of  a  minority  of  journalists. 
But  an  exceedingly  voluble  minority 
can  contribute  mightily  to  color  the 
whole  substance  of  opinion.  So  long 
as  even  a  few  newspapers  indulge  in 
iznjust  attacks  for  selfish  reasons,  so 
long  as  even  a  few  publishers  put 
their  major  emphasis  on  popularity 
and  sales,  so  long  as  even  a  few  con¬ 
ceive  the  function  of  journalism  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  the  production  of  a 
quick-lunch  information  service  with 
swing  music  and  Swiss  bellringers  on 
the  side,  the  body  of  public  opinion 
will  take  too  large  a  part  of  its  tone 
from  the  irresponsible  activities  of 
this  loud  minority. 

Miner  Offenses 

Even  in  little  ways,  perhaps  not 
worth  noting  here,  a  kind  of  minor 


oflensiveness  has  been  creeping  into 
the  relations  between  press  and  pub¬ 
lic.  At  a  public  dinner  or  other  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  our  average  citizen  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  the  distinguished 
speaker  for  the  first  10  or  15  minutes 
because  of  the  all-enveloping  camera 
barrage.  Perhaps  this  practice  will 
one  day  come  to  be  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  Thus  far  it  is  just  another 
nuisance  about  which  I  add,  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  All  too 
many  papers  stick  to  the  traditional 
practice  of  avoiding  anything  like  a 
direct  retraction  of  a  misstatement, 
arriving  at  the  retraction  by  indirec¬ 
tion  and  arriving  at  complete  ob¬ 
scurity  by  the  intricacies  of  make-up. 

1 1  is  unnecessary,  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  know  about  publicity,  to 
mention  the  various  practices  which 
do  not  endear  Mr.  Average  Citizen  to 
what,  after  all,  happily,  he  regards  as 
his  necessary  newspaper. 

The  responsible  editor  long  ago,  or 
at  least  some  time  ago,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  faced  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  newspaper  into 
something  more  than  a  newspaper. 
He  faced  the  opportunity  of  making 
it  into  an  institution  for  constant  and 
continuing  service  in  the  community. 
He  faced  even  the  larger  opportimity 
of  making  the  newspaper  the  chief 
agent  for  enabling  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  to  function.  Because  that 
opportunity  has  been  generally 
grasped,  despite  the  inkspots  put  upon 
the  white  page  by  those  who  eiAer 
do  not  know  better  or  do  not  care, 
newspapers  in  America  today  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  at  any  time  in  their  history. 
We  need  have  no  twinges  of  con¬ 
science  for  our  attacks  on  public  offi¬ 
cials.  So  long  have  we  made  public 
officials  appear  better  than  they  are. 

Aberrations  of  Taste 

Continuing  our  analysis  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  Mr.  Citizen  is  not  reacting 
as  we  might  like  to  have  him  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  free  press,  I  wonder  if 
we  are  not  seeing  increasing  aberra¬ 
tions  of  taste  in  the  judging  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  news?  We  might  do  with 
a  little  more  self-imposed  good  taste. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  an 
American  university  writes  me  that 
“Newspapers  are  being  criticized  for 
using  display  as  a  device  to  warp 
readers’  judgment  of  the  news  value 
of  policy  stories.  Indeed,  display  has 
become  an  editorial  device;  that  is, 
the  impact  of  a  slanted,  policy  story, 
played  imder  headlines  written  with 
editorial  bias,  presumably  springs 
from  an  effort  of  the  editor  to  dis¬ 
count  the  reader’s  intelligence.  Read¬ 
ers  are  saying  to  themselves;  ‘We’re 
not  so  gullible  as  all  that’ 
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"Knowing  or  caring  nothing  about 
the  exigencies  of  newspaper  makeup, 
readers  feel  that  newspapers  go  hay¬ 
wire,  overplay  their  hand,  raise  alarms 
about  freedom  of  the  press  to  justify 
their  aberration,  confuse  freedom  with 
license,  are  failing  to  make  the  tradi¬ 
tional  distinction  between  news  stories 
and  editorial  articles.” 

Perhaps  I  have  made  plain  that  I 
believe,  and  it  is  a  painful  process  so 
to  believe,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
editors  to  face  the  fact  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  by  no  means  universally 
popular  in  this  country;  that  we  lose 
popularity  by  too  little  attention  to 
practices  that  are  bound  to  prove  of¬ 
fensive;  that  we  lose  sight  of  our 
opportunities  to  render  public  service 
by  an  earnest  effort  to  guide  public 
opinion  in  the  direction  of  “whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good 
report”;  that  too  many  of  us  are  con¬ 
tent  with  furziishing  a  service  of  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment;  that  we 
are  more  radio-minded  and  movie- 
minded  than  we  are  socially-minded, 
service-minded,  and  democracy- 
minded.  I  have  found  editors  singu¬ 
larly  loathe  to  face  this  unpopularity. 

Average  Citizen  Net  Worried 

Come  now  to  the  second  of  Mr. 
Average  Citizen’s  reactions  to  his 
daily  newspaper — that  this  freedom  of 
the  press,  of  which  he  hears  so  much, 
is  something  that  editors  do  a  lot  of 
worrying  about,  but  about  which  he 
himself  is  little  concerned. 

Today  all  freedom  of  human  expres¬ 
sion  has  gone  out  of  the  lives  of  tlu'ee- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  European 
continent.  And  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  also,  if  it  were  not  so 
large,  there  is  scarcely  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  human  rights,  scarcely  an 
evil  of  which  men  and  women  can 
justly  complain,  that  could  not  be 
cleared  up  in  one  month  if  the  press 
were  completely  free  and  operated  by 
socially-minded  men  believing  in  rep¬ 
resentative  government. 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  arrives  at  this 
second  reaction — that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  something  with  which  he 
is  not  intimately  concerned — partly 
because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  fight  for  that  freedom, 
with  ffiose  battlefields  upon  which  the 
monuments  of  victory  stand.  [Mr. 
Patterson  here  cited  British  press  li¬ 
censing  laws  starting  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.] 

The  original  draft  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  did  not  provide  for  freedom  of 
the  press  but  the  first  of  the  quickly 
accepted  ten  amendments  did.  From 
that  day,  through  this  properly  pro¬ 
vided  channel,  the  stream  of  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  the  free  life  of  this 
same  average  citizen  began  to  flow 
from  the  center  to  the  borders  of  the 
nation,  and  a  similar  channel  was 
opened  for  that  healthful  stream  of 
encouragement  and  criticism  to  flow 
from  the  border  to  the  center.  The 
functioning  of  democratic  government 
in  America  was  made  possible. 

There  can  be  no  despot  more  des¬ 
potic,  no  tyrant  more  tyraiuiical,  than 
the  majority  in  power,  under  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  minority  has  no 
means  of  expression.  In  a  word,  then, 
the  glory  of  real  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  is  that  it  provides  for  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  In  a  word,  then,  the 
particular  glory  of  a  free  press  is  that 
it  gives  a  medium  of  expression  to 
those  not  at  the  moment  in  power. 

When  Mr.  Average  Citizen  sees  and 
imderstands  this,  he  will  not  find 
trifling  abuses  or  even  more  serious 
abuses  of  editorial  liberty  sufficient 
to  cause  lasting  offense.  If  he 
sometimes  finds  a  free  press  a 
nuisance,  he  will  thank  God  for  that 
nuisance. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Stahlman  Urges  U.  S.  Press 
To  “Get  Rid  of  Termites” 

Public  Can  Be  Aroused  to  Drive  Them  Out  of 
Industry,  Inland  Convention  Told  .  .  .  Urges 
Support  of  United  Front  and  Free  Press  Drive 


IN  HIS  CHARACTERISTIC  decisive 
manner,  James  G.  Stahlman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  warned  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  his  address  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  session  that  the  American 
press  "is  being  sniped  at  from  all 
sides.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  cited  pressures  from 
within  and  without  being  exerted  to 
the  detriment  of  newspapers,  urging 
the  industry  to  get  rid  of  “termites” 
within  and  to  uphold  the  prestige  of 
American  journalism.  He  showed 
the  importance  of  a  free  press  to  a 
free  people,  pleaded  for  fairness  in 
news  and  editorial  treatment,  and 
asked  publishers  to  support  the  United 
Front  movement  to  increase  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  warning  that  higher 
operating  costs  are  inevitable, 

Fre*  Press  Campaign 
Mr.  Stahlman  also  announced  that 
the  Newspaper  Committee  formed  in 
Chicago  by  publishers’  organizations 
last  June  will  launch  shortly  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  a  campaign  of 
education  to  keep  the  public  and  the 
profession  informed  as  to  the  reasons 
for  maintaining  a  free  press. 

“I  am  going  to  talk  briefly,  but 
blimtly,  as  a  newspaperman  to  news¬ 
papermen,”  he  said.  “The  press  of 
America,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
metropolitan  and  rural,  is  being 
sniped  at  from  all  sides.  It  is  being 
befouled  by  those  within  its  own 
ranks;  it  is  being  shot  at  by  politi¬ 
cians;  it  is  being  imposed  upon  and 
sometimes  dominated  by  advertisers; 
and,  it  is  being  given  a  grand  old 
buggy  ride  by  competing  media. 

“Every  time  I  get  in  a  gathering  of 
newspapermen,  somebody  turns  loose 
the  query,  ‘What’s  the  matter  with 
the  press?’  Some  other  wiseacre  will 
let  go  the  time-worn  crack  about  the 
press  having  lost  its  prestige.  All  of 
that  gives  me  a  great  big  pain  in  the 
neck. 

Hosa't  Last  Its  Prastig* 

‘“nie  American  press  hasn’t  lost  its 
prestige.  On  the  contrary,  the  press 
is  still  the  most  powerful  agency  in 
American  life. 

“Of  course  the  press  isn’t  infallible 
— no  newspaper  is  cdways  right.  That 
would  be  expecting  too  much  from 
the  human  race,  but  the  delinquencies 
of  a  few  should  be  no  reason  for  the 
indictment  of  the  press  as  a  whole. 
It  is  these  few  who  have  brought  the 
press  into  ill  repute  and  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  just  such  queries  as 
those  with  which  I  prefaced  my  re¬ 
marks. 

"The  public  it  fed  up  on  weak- 
kneed,  namby-pamby  editorial  policies. 
The  dear  people  have  an  umbilicus 
full  of  sloppy  editing,  canned  stuff  and 
pornographic  filth.  They  are  tired  of 
the  invasion  of  personal  privacy  and 
public  decency,  in  type  or  in  picture; 
they  are  tired  of  that  section  of  the 
press  which  has  surrendered  the  ideals 
of  an  honorable  profession  for  the 
tinkle  of  the  cash  register  and  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt. 


"But,  just  because  the  public  is  fed 
up  on  some  newspapers  or  some  edi¬ 
tors,  there  is  no  reason  for  anybody 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  the  press, 
as  a  whole,  has  lost  its  stinger,  nor  is 
there  reason  for  the  public  to  be  led 
to  believe  by  demagogues  and  blather- 
.skites  that  the  bulk  of  the  press  is 
crooked  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
editors  of  this  country  are  venal 
weaklings. 

Get  Rid  of  Termites! 

“Organizations  like  the  Inland  do 
not  condone  dishonesty  or  venality. 
Such  organizations  as  yours  are  pow¬ 
erless  to  police  journalism  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  rascals  who  would  do 
the  injury  from  within.  You  are  in 
position,  however,  to  inform  the 
people  and  to  arouse  public  opinion 
to  the  point  of  ridding  journalism  of 
its  professional  termites. 

“Journalism  can  be  neither  power¬ 
ful,  nor  dominant,  nor  profitable  in 
the  long  run,  unless  it  is  based  on  the 
spirit  of  service  to  a  people  seeking 
a  true  chronicle  of  the  world’s  events 
as  they  occur,  accompanied  by  a  fair 
and  intelligent  editorial  comment  on 
these  same  events,  upon  which  the 
people  may  rely  for  guidance  in  the 
formation  of  their  decisions  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  greatest  importance  to  their 
present  and  future  welfare. 

“None  of  you  is  so  dumb  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  free  press  gives  you  the 
right  to  print  what  you  please  about 
me  or  anybody  else.  The  laws  of 
libel  and  slander  were  designed  to 
protect  the  public  against  that. 
Neither  does  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  give  to  any  publisher 
the  right  to  distort  the  truth  for  any 
purpose,  either  in  his  news  columns 
or  on  his  editorial  page. 

Jibes  "Highhat  Politicians” 

“Within  recent  years,  the  politician 
has  become  very  touchy.  He  has 
come  to  think  ^at  because  of  the 
availability  of  radio  to  disseminate  his 
own  propaganda,  he  can  defy  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  snoot  the  press. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  of  the  press  is  fair  in  its 
attitude  toward  men  in  public  life,  nor 
are  all  men  in  public  life  by  any 
means  fair  to  the  press,  but  these 
same  termites  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  are  no  just  cause  why  politi¬ 
cians  should  sit  in  legislative  halls  or 
public  offices  and  by  statute  or  decree, 
bureaucratic  or  otherwise,  endeavor 
to  hamstring  and  fetter  the  American 
press. 

“I  maintain  that  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  practices  is  an  occasional 
stick  of  editorial  dynamite  under  the 
tail  of  the  demogague.  It  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  now  and  then  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses. 

“The  public,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
still  able  to  hear  him  howl  and  it 
usually  finds  some  satisfaction,  if  not 
considerable  glee,  in  seeing  a  coura¬ 
geous  press  bring  a  political  trickster 
and  mountebank  up  with  a  jerk. 

“And  what  about  that  tweak  on 
the  publisher’s  nose  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser? 

“The  tweak  started  off  rather  gently, 
but  it  has  become  more  firm  and  more 
frequent  until  the  collective  nose  of 


the  American  publisher  has  become  at 
times  almost  bloody. 

“Some  of  the  tweaks  are  justified 
because  of  poor  printing,  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  in  advertising  or  incorrect 
insertion  date.  Re-runs  and  make¬ 
goods  are  costly,  whether  for  the  local 
or  the  general  advertiser.  Newspapers 
are  usually  held  to  blame  for  the 
failure  of  any  advertisement  to  ‘pull,’ 
regardless  of  the  ad,  the  weather  or 
some  other  intangible  or  uncontrol¬ 
lable  factor.  Advertisers  are  continu¬ 
ally  hammering  at  the  so-called  dif¬ 
ferential  between  local  and  general 
rates.  I  shall  not  enter  into  contro¬ 
versy  on  that  subject.  It  is  simply 
one  of  those  things  which  is  facing 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  America 
in  the  advertising  field. 

Favors  United  Front 

“The  newspapers  of  this  country 
have  only  one  selling  organization  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  field.  That  is  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  That 
bureau  has  been  fired  at  from  within 
and  without.  It  has  not  been  free 
from  delinquencies  and  I  am  not  one 
to  tell  you  that  it  has  done  the  most 
effective  job  in  the  world.  I  am  here 
to  tell  you,  however,  that  the  bureau 
is  the  one  organization  in  the  field, 
long  established  with  an  operating 
record  of  some  degree  of  achievement 
and  success. 

“If  the  newspapers  of  this  country, 
including  those  in  the  Inland,  whether 
they  be  members  of  the  ANPA  or  not, 
will  give  proper  support  to  that  bu¬ 
reau,  under  the  United  Front  pro¬ 
gram  as  recently  adopted  and  ap¬ 
proved,  I  am  sure  that  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  will  be  more  ably 
represented  in  the  selling  end  of  the 
business  than  ever  before. 

In  annoimcing  the  impending  “cam¬ 
paign  of  education”  mapped  by  the 
Newspaper  Committee  formed  June  29 
in  Chicago,  Mr.  Stahlman  urged  the 
Inland  members  to  give  it  their  full 
support  “in  order  that  a  free  press 
and  a  free  people  may  be  preserved 
in  America.”  He  said  the  campaign 
will  embrace  2,000  dailies  and  more 
than  10,000  weeklies. 

“In  thinking  of  that  obligation 
which  is  ours,”  he  said,  “let  us  re¬ 
member  the  solemn  words  of  Justice 
Sutherland  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  in 
the  famous  Louisiana  newspaper  tax 
case,  when  he  said;  ‘A  free  press 
stands  as  one  of  the  great  interpreters 
between  the  government  and  the 
people/  To  allow  it  to  be  fettered  is 
to  fetter  ourselves.’ 

“I  have  always  liked  that  slogan  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers; 
‘Give  the  people  light  and  they  will 
find  the  way.’  'The  duty  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of 
day!” 

■ 

TOO  MANY  READERS 

The  Canadian  Family  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star,  published  by  the  Mont¬ 
real  Daily  Star,  announc^  this  week 
that  40  m«nbers  of  the  subscription 
canvassing  department  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  because  the  number  of  read¬ 
ers  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  print 
more  copies  with  the  present  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment.  The  circulation  list 
has  reached  almost  330,000  names. 

■ 

GETS  NEMAN  FUND 

Harvard  University  announced  this 
week  it  had  received  $764,114  from 
the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Lucius  W.  Nie- 
man,  widow  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  “to  promote  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States.” 


ABC  Area  Change 
Opposed  by 
Coast  Circulators 

Caliiomia  Managers  Elect 

C.  Rippeto  President  .  .  . 

Ask  Cut  in  Bus  Charges 

Hollywood,  Oct.  19 — Placing  them¬ 
selves  on  record  as  opposing  the  pro¬ 
posed  ABC  change  in  trading  radius, 
the  California  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  closed  its  nineteenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  today. 

In  an  off-the-record  session  behind 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Californii 
Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Left 
to  right,  top,  Phil  Knox,  Oakland  Tribunt, 
first  vice-president;  James  S.  Louvau,  San 
Diego  Sun,  second  vice-president;  below, 
Clarence  Rippeto,  Hollywood  Citiian- 
News,  president,  and  H.  P.  Yehling,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  secretary-treasurer.  f 

closed  doors  they  discussed  thorough¬ 
ly  problems  raised  by  social  security 
legislation,  and  during  their  open 
meetings  tlirashed  over  the  need  for 
increased  subscription  rates  to  help 
their  publishers  stand  the  ever- 
mounting  cost  of  production.  They 
also  adopted  resolutions  oppoing  a 
threatened  increase  in  railway  express 
charges  which  will  cost  papers  using 
that  means  of  distribution  thousands 
of  dollars  aruiually,  and  another  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  reduction  in  Greyhound  bus 
system  charges. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  was  a 
junior  sales  contest,  won  by  Buster 
Coyle,  Hollywood  Citizen-News  car¬ 
rier,  who  received  a  watch,  with  a 
silver  cup  going  to  the  newspaper,  a 
three-time  winner  in  this  event.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wood,  Glendale  News-Press,  was 
second,  and  Bob  Myers,  Stockton 
Record,  third. 

Approximately  55  members  attended 
the  three-day  session. 

New  OfRcert 

As  its  final  bit  of  business  the  con¬ 
vention  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year;  Clarence  Rip¬ 
peto,  president,  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News;  Phil  Knox,  first  vice-president, 
Oakland  Tribune;  James  S.  Louvau, 
second  vice-president.  Son  Diego 
Sun;  H.  P.  Yehling,  secretary- trea¬ 
surer,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  new  board  of  directors  has  Wil¬ 
liam  Loftus  Jr.,  retiring  president, 
Sacramento  Union,  as  chairman,  and 
includes  C.  E.  Gilroy,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Victor  Lattanner,  Oakland 
Post- Enquirer;  W.  J.  Harrison,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express;  Charles 
Chaffee,  Copley  Press;  Lon  Hilde¬ 
brand,  Stockton  Record;  L.  O.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Redlands  Facts;  W,  V.  O’Far¬ 
rell,  Son  Diego  Union-Tribune;  and 
Harry  Poliak,  Son  Pedro  News-Pilot. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  1938  convention. 


“Day  in  and  Day  out”;  “Night 
in  and  Night  out”,  throughout 
the  entire  World,  the  famous 
Walter  Scott  Printing  Presses 
speed  swiftly  along  —  steady 
and  dependable — just  as  they 
have  for  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  Century. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINHELD,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office,  230  West  4l8t  St. 


Chicago  Office,  1330  Monadnock  Building 


ahead  of  comics  in  reader  interest 
Thursday  and  Friday  sessions  of  the 
association  were  reported  in  Eorroi 
&  Publisher  for  Oct.  16. 


Basil  Walters  Heads 
AP  Editors  Group 


AP  Traffic  Department 
Employes  Organize 

A  new  union  for  traffic  department 
employes  of  the  Associated  ^ess  has 
been  organized  as  the  Independent 
Employes  Guild  and  was  incorporated 
Oct.  6  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  The 
union  claims  a  national  membership 
of  over  450  out  of  the  approximate 
750  telegraphers  in  the  AP  service, 
Largely  responsible  for  this  mem¬ 
bership  corporation  is  Harold  Carlson 
an  engineer  in  the  traffic  department 
of  the  AP  in  New  York.  Two  other 
organizers  and  incorporators  are  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Wilde,  engineer,  and  A.  M 
Moses,  operator,  both  of  the  AP  in 
New  York.  All  have  been  with  the 
AP  many  years,  and  Carlson  for  15, 
An  incorporators  meeting  was  held 
Oct.  12  and  a  15-man  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  was  elected  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
Kansas  City,  Nov.  2.  There  are  three 
directors  from  each  of  five  areas. 

According  to  the  by-laws,  member¬ 
ship  is  open  to  all  news  association 
employes  and  “more  particularly  to 
Censorship,  he  said,  does  not  keep  employes  in  the  traffic  department  of 
the  news  from  getting  out  eventually,  the  AP.”  Carlson  stated;  “Our  by¬ 
even  though  it  has  delayed  some  l£.ws  give  us  all  the  freedom  neces- 
transmission.  Sooner  or  later,  re-  sary.  We  may  affiliate  with  anyone 
sourceful  correspondents  find  a  way  ^e  like.  The  national  sentiment 
to  get  really  significant  news  to  their  among  us  is,  however,  that  we  are 


Walter  M.  Harrison  Elected  Vice-Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee  at  New  Orleans  Meeting  . . . 
Malcolm  Bingay  Praises  Service 
By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


pertaining  to  general  editorial  prac-  time  we  deviate  from  the  objective  of 
tice  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  the  printing  the  news,  we  vitiate  the  ^ 

Associated  Press  newspaper.” 

Hand  its  members  Market  reports  received  consider- 

were  thrashed  able  attention,  following  an  outline  .tW 

out  by  approx-  of  AP  policies  and  problems  by  Claude  ^  W. 

imately  175  man-  A.  Jaggar,  financial  editor.  From  ex-  ^ _ 

aging  editors  and  pressions  of  opinion  during  the  dis- 

50  bureau  chiefs  cussion.  it  might  be  gathered  that  Raymond  H.  McCaw,  night  managing  edi- 
and  department  editors  generally  are  thinking  in  terms  tor,  New  York  Times,  photographed  at 
AP,  of  reducing  their  market  coverage  and  New  Orleans, 

en-  of  brightening  the  material  published.  loyalists.  With  few 

Copy-Reader*  Discuited  exceptions,  he  said,  correspondents 

’  Discussion  of  journalism  schools  have  not  been  permitted  to  shift  from 

and  education  produced  the  general  one  side  to  the  other, 
sentiment  that  the  schools  function 
best  when  their  students  receive  a 
tors  general  education  with  a  mini- 

»ov.  nium  of  journalistic  technique. 

A  spontaneous  discussion  of  the 
training  of  copy-readers  evoked  such 
iton  g  volume  of  opinions  from  the  floor  papers. 

that  a  committee  was  named  to  com-  As  an  instance  of  the  enmity  dis- 
pile  information  on  prevailing  prac-  played  by  the  Rebel  forces  toward  the 
tice  and  report  at  the  1938  meeting.  Madrid  newspaper  contingent,  he  cited 
Alexander  H.  Uhl,  former  Madrid  the  frequent  bombardments  of  the 
correspondent  for  the  AP,  broke  the  Telefonica  Building  while  it  was  oc- 
technical  discussions  with  a  dramatic  cupied  as  press  and  censorship  head- 
recital  of  his  two  years  in  the  former  quarters.  When  the  correspondents 
liter  Spanish  capital,  one  of  them  in  the  moved  to  the  vacant  State  Depart- 
midst  of  siege.  He  compared  the  ment  building,  which  had  never  been 
early  days  of  the  Spanish  revolt  with  shelled  before,  the  Franco  artillery 
the  French  and  Russian  revolutions —  made  it  a  new  target, 
there  was  no  functioning  government  System  of  Wor  Ethics 

j.  capital,  he  said,  with  the  powei  Working  conditions  were  difficult  in 

pnni  ^  of  armed  mobs  telephone  building.  Mr.  Uhl  said, 

which  screamed  through  the  streets  Qnly  one  wire  was  avaUable  for  all 
avenged  themselves  on  their  ene-  correspondents,  with  no  protection 
orst  ^ aristocracy’,  against  eavesdropping.  Eventually, 

’  ^at  condition  no  longw  exi^s.  he  correspondents  worked  out  a  sys- 
declared,  addmg  that  the  Spanish  gov-  ethics  whereby  the  most  violent 

emment  forces  are  well  trained  and  opponents  would  take  a  walk  while 
j  \  airoed,  but  are  still  dependent  on  oi^-  {jjgij.  opposition  was  using  the 
side  aid  for  food  and  munitions.  He  phone 
.  w'  declined  to  commit  himself  as  to  the  Frank  King,  former  London  corre- 
i  &  caerits  of  the  opposing  causes.  spondent  and  now  bureau  manager  at 

j  "Enemy"  Correspondents  Dallas.  Tex.,  gave  an  amusing  recital 

'ork  Newspapermen  covering  this  war,  of  events  surrounding  the  abdication 
coin  he  believed,  future  totalitarian  of  King  Edward  VIII  and  the  corona- 

wars,  face  a  condition  different  from  tion  of  the  present  rulers  of  Elngland. 

that  ever  confronting  previous  war  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los  Angeles  Times, 

correspondents.  A  correspondent  at-  reported  in  detail  on  a  recent  reader 
^  tached  to  Madrid-Valencia.  he  said,  survey  conducted  by  the  Times  on  the 
is  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the  oppo-  relative  value  of  features  and  news 
was  sition,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  those  at-  departments.  He  surprised  most  of 

as-  tached  to  Franco  are  similarly  re-  his  colleagues  by  placing  rotogravure 


Basil  Walters 


George  Healy,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayun*  M.E.;  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Gilmer  (Dorothy  Dis);  Kent  Cooper,  AP  general 
manager,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Salmon,  wife  of  Item-tribune 
managing  editor,  photographed  at  AP  Managing  Editors' 
banquet. 


Left  to  right:  W.  J.  McCambridge,  AP  assistant  general 
manager,  talks  things  over  with  William  B.  Craig,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Savellon  Brown,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  and  Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian. 
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“One  moment, 

Scripps'Howard, 
— here’s  one  famous 
‘ALL  OTHER’  zone 
where  sales  are  brisk 
and  money  is  moving.” 


49th  State,  measuring  .^00  miles  across  its 
diameter,  crisscrossed  with  hiffhways  and  rail¬ 
roads.  and  dotted  with  thriving  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  centers,  is  a  cons])icuous  excejUion  to  the 
suggestion,  in  a  recent  advertisement  of  the  Scrii)i)s- 
Howard  Newspapers,  that  “It’s  a  long  time  between 
sales  ...  in  the  ‘.\i.L  OTHER’  zone!” 

This  market  has  always  been  an  e-xcejUion — in  size, 
in  scope,  in  sales  activity.  .  .  .  It’s  bigger  than 
the  markets  covered  by  average  news])apers.  .  .  . 
Diversified  industries  maintain  steady  earning 
jxiwer,  which  means  i)urchasing  power. 

The  49th  State  is  a  bright  area  on  any  business  map 
these  days.  Farm  ])roduction  is  U]).  .  .  .  Hank 
dejMJsits  are  u]).  .  .  .  .Sales  are  uj). 

.\nd  The  (Ilobe-Democrat  occu])ies  a  ])osition  in 
the  center  of,  and  throughout  this  49th  State,  which 
other  newspapers  covet.  This  newsi)aper  circulates 
throughout  this  great  sales  circle: 


—  In  the  city  zone,  it  reaches  the  people  with 
the  money  to  spend 

— In  the  suburban  zone  (radius  -K)  miles)  its 
daily  influence  is  traditional 

— “-\LL  ()THKR"  in  the  49th  State  is  not 
“great  oj)en  si)aces.”  but  busy  towns,  cities, 
villages;  and  'I'he  (ilobe- Democrat  covers 
this  market  as  no  other  newspaper  even 
claims  to  do. 

— In  Towns.  The  (ilobe- Democrat  reaches 

20' i  to  of  the  families:  in  131  towns. 
The  (ilobe-Democrat  reaches  35%  to  50%  of 
the  families;  in  236  towns.  The  Globe- 
Democrat  reaches  50%  or  more  of  the 
families. 

The  Gk>be-Democrat  can  show  you  these  49th  State 
towns — one  by  one;  can  lay  before  you  complete 
data  on  sales  possibilities  in  each ;  can  show  you 
how  the  traditional  influence  of  this  famed  news- 
])a])er  is  being  translated  into  sales  by  advertisers. 


It's  a  matter  of  point  of  view,  after  oil,  Scripps-Howord,  now 
isn't  it?  And  The  49th  State,  in  its  entirety,  offers  to  the 
advertiser  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  .  .  .  And  a  unique 
opportunity. 


ear  since  1929  .  .  . 


G  FORCE 


Readers  of  Hearst  Newspapers  will 
account  for  at  least  one  million  of 
the  five  miliion  cars  which  Aifred 
Reeves  predicts  wiil  be  soid  in  1 937. 


THA  N 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  F 


BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLAHOMA  NEWS 


No.  2.  The  Importance  of  Classified 


A  FEW  YEARS  ago  Harry  Chandler, 

publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
expressed  himself  in  regard  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  as  follows:  “Aside 
from  printing  a  good  newspaper,  there 
is  nothing  more  important  in  a  news¬ 
paper  than  classified  advertising.  I 
say  this  because  of  the  great  service 
classified  advertising  renders  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  thousands  of  different 
ways  the  wants  of  the  community  are 
satisfied  through  classified.” 

The  success  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reflects  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Chandler.  His  newspaper  is  one  of 
the  leading  classified  mediums  of  the 
country  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

One  can  hardly  name  an  outstand¬ 
ing  newspaper  without  selecting,  also, 
an  outstanding  classified  medium.  A 
few  of  the  newspapers  in  this  category 
are  as  follows:  TTie  New  York  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  News,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Newark  News,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  Washington  Star, 
Miami  Herald,  Kansas  City  Star,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Rochester  Democrat 
&  Chronicle,  besides  others  of  com¬ 
parable  caliber  in  their  communities. 

Important  Reader  Feature 

The  volume  of  non-professional 
business  and  the  voluntary  classified 
patronage  of  a  newspaper  by  its  read¬ 
ers  is  one  of  the  truest  indications  of 
the  newspaper’s  leadership  in  its  field. 
Most  newspapers  are  aware  of  this 
fact  and  have  done  nearly  everything 
to  build  a  good  classified  representa¬ 
tion.  They  have  fought  and  prayed 
for,  and  in  some  cases  actually  tried 
to  buy  a  good  classified  showing.  They 
know  that  classified  advertising  can 
bring  a  newspaper  as  steady  and 
sound  a  reader  following  as  perhaps 
any  other  feature  in  the  paper. 

There  are  a  few  publishers  and 
business  managers  who  would  con- 
denrn  classified  advertising  as  unprof¬ 
itable.  In  the  face  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  being  spent  each  year  for 
classified  and  the  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  that  enjoy  a  steady,  substan¬ 
tial  income  from  this  type  of  business, 
it  seems  the  aforementioned  attitude 
is  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  on 
some  newspapers  classified  is  unprof¬ 
itable  but  classified  can  be  made  to 
pay  if  it  is  built  properly. 

Any  newspaper  that  limits  its  prog¬ 
ress  in  classified  also  limits  its  prog¬ 
ress  in  circulation  and  possibly  with 
some  display  advertising  that  depends 
indirectly  on  the  reader  acceptance 
that  a  desirable  volume  of  classified 
advertising  always  brings.  Let  each 
newspaper  take  care  of  its  classified 
advertising  properly  and  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  will  eventually  take 
care  of  the  newspaper. 

Patrona9e  Proof  of  Confidence 

Although  circulation  is  not  definitely 
traceable  to  classified  voliune,  we 
know  that  these  small  ads  fill  too 
many  needs  of  the  readers  to  be  ig¬ 
nored  as  a  major  circulation  factor 
besides  providing  a  great  wealth  of 
interesting  and  informative  reading. 
The  value  of  a  good  classified  section 
to  a  newspaper  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents  alone.  Voluntary 
classified  patronage  can  be  accepted 
as  definite  proof  of  the  confidence  a 
community  has  in  its  newspaper  and 
the  prestige  the  newspaper  must  have 
to  made  such  a  personal  part  of 
the  lives  of  its  readers. 


Classified  ads  belong  to  the  people 
that  pay  to  have  them  published. 
Getting  these  advertisers  (and  sub- 
fciibers)  results  is  the  next  important 
duty  of  the  newspaper.  Many  news¬ 
paper  executives  may  disclaim  this 
responsibility  because  of  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  factors  that  determine  re¬ 
sults.  A  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
results  to  the  extent  of  the  type  of 
classified  advertising  section  it  pub¬ 
lishes — whether  it  invites  or  repels 
readers,  whether  it  encourages  or  pre¬ 
vents  fraud,  whether  it  is  interesting 
and  easy  to  read  or  is  an  eyestrain 
to  the  majority.  When  we  think  of 
classified  ads  as  being  the  only  news 
published  by  the  newspaper  for  which 
the  publisher  is  paid,  we  should  re¬ 
gard  them  more  considerately  and 
not  toss  them  to  our  readers  in  a 
messy  jumble. 

Build  Primarily  for  Reader 

No  newspaper  is  well  balanced  un¬ 
less  it  has  a  good  classified  section 
that  can  serve  the  majority  of  its 
readers  every  day.  Readers  can  be 
disappointed  only  a  few  times  with  a 
poor  selection  of  classified  ads  and 
then  they  may  ignore  that  part  of  the 
newspaper  and  go  to  a  competitive 
newspaper  to  find  what  they  are  seek¬ 
ing.  The  newspaper  with  the  poor 
classified  section  lacks  one  very  good 
reason  why  a  great  number  of  people 
should  read  it. 

All  classified  sections  should  be 
built  primarily  for  the  reader  and  if 
they  serve  the  reader  well  there  need 
be  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome 
because  the  reader  will  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  in  increased  response,  and 
the  reason  for  real  classified  volume 
is  good  results. 

Display  advertising,  both  national 
and  local,  is  studied  and  planned  be¬ 
fore  it  is  published,  l^e  original 
painstaking  work  is  done  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  own  advertising  department, 
the  advertising  agency  or  the  adver¬ 
tising  representative  from  the  news¬ 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aver¬ 
age  classified  ad  is  grabbed  and  rushed 
to  the  composing  room  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  postman  might 
pick  up  a  batch  of  letters  and  drop 
them  at  the  post  office.  Since  the 
two  or  three  line  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  is  just  as  important  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  placing  it  as  a  full  page  is  to 
the  department  store,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  every  classi- 
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fled  user  a  good  chance  for  results 
through  the  use  of  good  copy.  In 
many  cases  this  will  prevent  eventual 
resentment  towards  a  newspapier  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  results. 

Every  Reader  a  Prospect 

Always  remember  that  every  news¬ 
paper  reader  is  a  prospect  for  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad.  In  many  cities,  a  surprisingly 
small  part  of  the  population  either 
use  or  read  want  ads.  In  other  cities, 
individual  newspapers  print  annually 
an  average  of  from  one  to  two  ads 
per  capita.  The  latter  is  not  true, 
however,  of  metropolitan  centers  like 
New  York  or  Chicago.  During  1936, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  each  printed  more 
than  1,()00,(XM)  individual  classified  ads. 
an  average  for  each  of  more  than 
2,700  ads  per  day!  Another  newspa¬ 
per,  in  a  city  of  less  than  250,000  piopu- 
lation,  printed  during  1933,  an  average 
of  1,000  ads  per  day.  As  may  well 
be  imagined,  these  newspapers  are 
very  strong  in  circulation  and  display 
advertising  in  their  communities  be¬ 
sides  being  outstanding  classified  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Figures  like  these  should  help  one 
visualize  the  great  amount  of  sound 
reader  traffic  that  these  newspapiers 
must  enjoy  through  their  classified 
sections.  A  newspapier  should  strive 
to  maintain  a  large  volume  of  offer¬ 
ings  that  will  attract  a  great  number 
of  readers  who,  in  turn,  will  attract 
more  volume.  If  a  newspaper  prints 


500  classified  ads  pier  day,  these  ads 
are  just  500  more  reasons  why  pieople 
should  and  will  read  the  papier  other 
than  for  the  regular  news  content 

Some  years  ago,  Arthur  Brisbane 
stated  that  every  page  of  want  ads 
added  to  a  newspiapier  propH*rty  the 
size  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner,  made  that  propierty  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more!  It 
is  not  always  the  quality  or  -ize  of  a 
newspapier  that  gives  it  the  most  cir¬ 
culation.  A  good  selection  of  classi¬ 
fied  ads  will  push  up  circulation  as 
fast  as  anything  else. 

n 

N.  Y.  CRITICS  ELECT 

New  York  Drama  Critics’  Circle 
this  week  elected  George  Jean  Na¬ 
than,  recently  appointed  critic  of 
News-Week,  president,  succeeding 
Brocks  Atkinson,  Times;  John  Mason 
Brown,  Pott,  vice-president;  John 
Anderson,  Journal  and  American,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  and  Helen 
Deutsch,  Theater  Guild  publicity 
agent,  executive  secretary. 

II 

NEW  ILLINOIS  DAILY 

Formerly  published  weekly,  the 
Watseka  (111.)  Iroquois  County  Times, 
entered  the  evening  tabloid  field,  Oct. 
1.  M.  T.  Kelly  and  C.  W.  Hinton  are 
co-publishers.  Inland  Newspapier  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Inc.,  represent  it  na¬ 
tionally. 


Upwards  of  110,000 
School  Children 

are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  and  the  trading  area  into  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  comprising  the  Washington 
Market. 

And  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
these  are  children  in  families  with  the  highest 
per  capita  spendable  income  in  the  United 
States — and  they  spend  it  generously. 

Truly  Washington  is  a  “major  market”  in 
every  line  that  appeals  to  people  with  the 
means  to  indulge  their  tastes  and  inclinations 
for  both  lu.xuries  and  commodities. 


And  The  Star — Evening  and  Sunday — going 
as  it  does  directly  and  regularly  into  the  homes 
of  these  families,  is  the  accepted  “buying 
guide.” 

.4n  .\ii8ociated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspiapiers 
North  American  Newspapier  Alliance 
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Layer-Cake  For  Advertisers 


For  the  next  six  months  Florida  presents  a  layer-cake  market  to  advertisers ; 
a  rich,  appetizing  field  for  quality  merchandise  and  lots  of  it.  Yet  this  is  not  a 
costly  market  to  cultivate  because  a  little  group  of  ace  Florida  dailies  dominates  its 

_  key  territories,  delivering  the  most  responsive  areas  at 

\  small  cost. 


Use  these  ace  dailies  for  your  winter  schedules  in 
Florida.  Combined  they  offer  40.9%  of  all  daily  circulation 
in  Florida  at  a  joint  line  rate  of  only  23.6%  of  the  joint  line 
rate  of  all  Florida  dailies.  Their  combined  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  is  53.4%  of  all  Florida  Sunday  circulation,  their  joint 
Sunday  line  rate  only  33%  of  the  state’s  Sunday  total. 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION _ MIAMI  HERALD 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE.... ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
ST.  PETERSBURG  INDEPENDENT 
LAKELAND  LEDGER  and  STAR  TELEGRAM 


Within  30  days  dozens  of  northern  markets  will  begin  to  lose  some  of 
their  buying  power  as  the  choicest  prospects  for  luxury  merchandise  assemble  in 
Florida  for  a  winter  of  play,  pleasure  and  spending. 


Florida  expects  nearly  2,000,000  winter  visitors  this  year,  a  temporary 
population  almost  equal  in  size  to  Florida’s  permanent  population.  And  this  ex¬ 
tra  layer  of  spenders  will  be  here  to  spend,  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  living  to  the  hilt. 
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J.  S.  Knight  New 
Owner  of 
Miami  Herald 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Publisher  Pays  in  Excess 
of  $2,000,000  lor  Doily 

Ownership  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
which  made  advertising  history  with 
a  still  unequalled  record  of  42,513,432 
lines  for  1925 
during  the  Flor- 
i  d  a  boom, 
passed  from 
ownership  of 
Frank  B.  Shutts 
to  John  S . 

Knight  cind  as¬ 
sociates  of  Ak¬ 
ron,  O.,  at  noon, 
O  ct .  15.  Mr. 
Knight,  who  im¬ 
mediately  as¬ 
sumed  control, 
announced  there 
would  be  no 

change  of  personnel  and  no  change 
in  the  policies  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Knight  was  elect^  president  of 
the  Herald  corjwration  the  afternoon 
of  Oct  15.  It  was  announced  Mr. 
Shutts  would  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  board  and  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

John  H.  Barry,  business  manager, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal,  was 

elected  Herald  vice-president  and 

James  L.  Knight  a  brother  of  the  new 
publisher,  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  James  Knight  will  make 
his  home  in  Miami  and  John  Knight 
and  Mr.  Barry  will  divide  their  time 
between  Akron  and  Miami. 

Over  $2,000,000  Paid 

The  price  paid  for  the  Herald  was 
not  made  public,  but  is  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000. 

The  deal  was  handled  by  M.  Smith 
Davis  of  Davis  &  Thompson,  news¬ 
paper  brokers  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  Knight  and  his  associates  own 
and  operate  the  Akron  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  Massillon  (O.)  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Knight  is  editor  of  the 
Beacon- Journal  and  president  of  both 
Ohio  newspapers. 

"Entitled  to  Rett,"  Says  Skntts 

In  a  published  statement  Oct.  16  Mr. 
Shutts  said: 

“I  have  been  animated  in  making 
this  sale  principally  because  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitled  to  a  respite  from  the 
exacting  duties  which  have  devolved 
upon  me  as  publisher  for  so  many 
years.” 

Mr.  Knight,  in  his  announcement, 
praised  the  “high  standard  of  journal¬ 
ism”  set  by  his  predecessor,  and 
pledged  a  continuation  of  “the  soimd 
policies  and  enviable  traditions  of  the 
Herald.” 

Mr.  Shutts  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Herald  since  1910  when  he  founded 
it  with  a  $10,000  loan  which  he  did 
not  repay  in  full  imtil  1919.  In  1920, 
the  Herald  began  to  prosper  and 
when  the  Florida  land  boom  of  1925 
came  along  the  paper  published  14,- 
000,000  more  lines  of  paid  advertising 
than  any  other  U.  S.  newspaper. 

Out  of  boom- time  profits,  Mr.  Shutts 
erected  a  four-story  modem  mechan¬ 
ical  building. 

Mr.  Shutts  has  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  development  of  Miami  since 
1910.  He  was  host  to  125  business 
and  professional  leaders  (rf  the  Miami 
area  at  a  dinner  Oct.  19  to  honor  Mr. 
Knight,  James  L.  Knight  and  C.  Blake 
McDowell.  Vice-President  Barry  of 
the  new  company  was  unable  to  be 
present  John  Knight  left  Miami  Oct. 


John  S.  Knight 


20  for  Akron.  Mr.  Barry  is  expected 
to  be  in  Miami  this  week-end  to  re¬ 
main  several  weeks.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  business  end  of  the 
newspaper,  while  John  Knight  will 
devote  his  attention  to  the  editorial 
end. 

Editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
since  1933.  John  S.  Knight  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  business  since  boy¬ 
hood. 

For  10  years  during  his  summer 
vacations  from  school  he  worked  in 
turn  in  the  Beacon  Journal’s  compos¬ 
ing  room,  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  business  office  and  press¬ 
room.  After  this  apprenticeship  he 
entered  the  editorial  department  when 
he  returned  from  France  after  the 
war. 

He  became  managing  editor  in  1920 
and  held  that  office  until  the  death  of 
his  father,  Charles  Landon  Knight, 
four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Knight  was  bom  in  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.,  Oct.  26,  1894.  He  attended 
public  schools  in  Akron  and  Cornell 
University,  receiving  an  A.B.  war  de¬ 
gree  in  1917. 

Served  in  France 

With  the  United  States’  entry  into 
the  war,  he  enlisted  in  the  113th  In¬ 
fantry  and  later  served  in  the  U.  S. 
air  service.  He  was  in  the  army  two 
years,  18  months  in  France. 

The  Beacon  Journal  attained  the 
stature  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
during  his  years  as  managing  editor. 
During  these  same  years  he  was  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Sun,  and  when  the  Beacon  Journal 
was  ready  to  erect  a  new,  modem 
plant  it  was  his  job  to  supervise  the 
planning  and  construction. 

Now  he  is  president  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  Co.  and  of  the  Massilon  (O.) 
Independent  as  well  as  editor  of  the 
Akron  paper. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  40  and  8  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  The  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  awarded  him  an  honorary  life 
membership  several  years  ago  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the  vet¬ 
erans.  Never  averse  to  championing 
an  impopular  cause,  Knight  threw  the 
support  of  the  Beacon  Journal  behind 
the  soldiers’  bonus  movement  at  a 
time  when  no  other  influential  news¬ 
paper  had  taken  that  stand. 

Opposed  Vigilaete  Movement 

Another  illustration  of  Knight’s 
willingness  to  speak  his  mind,  editori¬ 
ally,  even  when  discretion  seems  to 
di^te  silence,  occurred  more  re¬ 
cently. 

It  was  early  in  1936.  A  strike  in 
Akron’s  biggest  factory  had  kept  some 
15,000  employes  idle  for  four  weeks. 
Picket  lines  and  non-strikers’  ranks 
were  tense.  Business  was  nearly  at  a 


A  recent  survey  of  28,099 
newspaper  readers  on  60 
typical  homeward-bound 
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showed  more  Suns  than  the 
3  other  New  York  evening 
newspapers  combined. 
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standstill  and  there  seemed  to  be  little 
hope  for  early  settlement. 

At  this  critical  juncture  a  “Law  and 
Order  League” — forerunner,  perhaps, 

the  vigilante  groups  that  later  were 
to  rise  in  many  strike-torn  cities — 
was  formed,  and  non-strikers  and 
plain  citizens  were  exhorted  to  march 
on  the  factory,  crack  that  picket  line 
and  throw  open  the  gates  by  force. 

Torrant  of  Protests 
The  Beacon  Journal  was  as  eager 
as  any  of  the  combatants  to  see  the 
strike  ended,  but  the  next  day  Knight, 
ill  a  strongly  worded  page  one  edi¬ 
torial,  denounced  the  vigilante  move 
as  “madness.” 

The  Beacon  Journal’s  opposition 
paper  made  over  its  editorial  page 
after  the  first  edition  that  day  to  ap¬ 
plaud  Knight’s  courage.  But  despite 
this  tribute  from  a  competitor,  the 
next  week  was  tough  on  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  employes,  for  the  bitterest  protests 
descended  in  a  torrent  of  telephone 
calls.  But  the  vigilante  threat  was 
licked.  Negotiations  were  resumed 
and  within  two  weeks  the  strike  was 
over. 

Mr.  Knight  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
three  children. 

Miami  Herald  executives  are:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  J.  S.  Knight;  editor,  Frank  B. 
Stoneman;  managing  editor,  E.  C. 
Hollums;  business  manager,  George  E. 
Harper;  national  advertising  director, 
N.  N.  Songer;  advertising  director, 
L.  C.  McAskill;  circulation  manager, 
J.  L.  Barksdale. 

■ 

MEYER  HEADS  CLUB 

Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Yale  Club  of 
Washington.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1895. 


52  Employes  Receive 
Daily's  Service  Award 

Celebrating  the  joint  birthdayi  of 
three  of  their  employers,  more  than 
400  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  employes, 
their  families  and  friends,  gathered 
recently  in  Portland  to  observe  the 
birthday  anniversaries  of  Mrs.  C.  S 
Jackson,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Journal;  P.  L.  Jackson,  editor  and 
publisher,  and  Sam  Jackson,  grand¬ 
son  of  Mrs.  Jackson. 

A  highlight  of  this  year’s  party  wai 
the  award  of  a  20-year  service  pin  to 
P.  L.  Jackson,  and  a  30-year  pin  to 
Harry  D.  Reynolds,  president  of  Rey. 
noIds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Rey. 
nolds,  whose  office  is  in  New  York 
attended,  and  officiated  for  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  in  distributing  pins.  Mrs.  Jackson 
celebrated  her  75th  birthday. 

Foar  35-Year  Pint 

Awards  were  made  to  52  Journal 
employes,  four  of  whom  received  35- 
year  pins  studded  with  five  diamonds, 
representing  service  with  the  Journal 
since  its  founding  in  1902  by  C.  S. 
Jackson.  The  pins  are  a  golden  re¬ 
plica  of  the  masthead  of  the  Journal, 
with  a  diamond  added  for  each  five- 
year  period  subsequent  to  10  years 
employmient. 

Members  of  the  35-year  club  are 
Hyman  H.  Cohen,  conunercial  editor; 
Thomas  J.  James,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room;  William  H.  Wells  and 
Marshall  A.  Jones,  printers. 

Among  other  awards  were:  Hurty 
years,  George  E.  Willard,  Amanda 
van  H.  Dryden,  Jennings  F.  Sutor, 
Fred  J.  Putnam,  Ausby  K.  Bishop, 
Charles  F.  Yezerski,  Waldemar  F.  R 
Finck.  Twenty-five  years,  Bert  C. 
Rue,  Nathan  L.  Starkel,  William  K 
Hooker,  Irving  L.  Tickner,  Ralph  A. 
Watson. 
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thousands  hung  on 
every  word.  Inter¬ 
ested  eyes  absorbed  every  detail  .  .  . 
every  operation  in  Aunt  Susan’s  dem¬ 
onstrations  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times-WKY  FREE 
COOKING  SCHOOL  this  year.  A  rec 
ord-breaking  crowd  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  attended  the  five  sessions.  Such  is 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  Oklahoma 
housewives  accord  these  annual  cook¬ 
ing  schools.  Aunt  Susan,  an  Oklahoman 
and  Times  staff  member,  always  is 
good  for  a  packed  house  . .  .  her  daily 
articles  a  vast  reader-audience. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES  the  Oklahoma  puilishinc  co 
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INEWSPAPERS  IN 


Circu-  i.sooie.ooe 
lation  line*  line* 


.  MAINE— Population  797.43i 

*knxor  Daily  Newi . (M)  JI.OOO  .0* 

Portland  Prtso-Horald  Express  Sun¬ 
day  Tcleiram . . (MkE)  62,418  .28 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population  465,242 

*^ncord  Monitor-Patriot . (F)  11,031  .04 

tKeene  Sentinel . (E)  4.078  .04 

'Manchester  Union-Leader. ...  (M&E)  22,062  ,15 

..  VERMONT  -Population  254,611 

*Barre  Timas . (E)  7,044  .04 

tManington  Banner . (E)  3,SI4  .038 

'Bratlleboro  Reformer . (E)  2,862  .04 

‘Burtlntton  Free  Press . (M)  17,426  .065 

tRutland  Herald . . (M)  14,415  .06 

tSt.  Johnibury  Caledonian-Record(E)  4,808  .048 

MASSACHUSETTS— Population  4,349,414 


{•••rly  Evening  Times.. 
..Boston  Evening  American 
Sunday  Advertiser 

'•Boston  Globe . 

••Boston  Globe . 


_ (E)  4.999 

.(E)  348.437 

(S)  848,494 

(MItE)  274,783 


•Boston  Post . (M)  343.349 

•Boston  Post . (S)  370.841 

••Boston  Record . (M)  333,469 

.Brockton  Enterprise-Times . (E)  33,388 

•Pall  River  Herald-News . (E)  30.749 

•Fitchburg  Sentinel . (E)  13,344 

tPramingham  News . (E)  8,414 

•Qloucester  Times . <E)  6,904 

Qrecnheld  Recorder-Gazette . (E)  7,358 


Circu¬ 

lation 

MASSACHUSETTS— (Continued) 

••Haverhill  Gazette . (E)  14,144 

tHolyoke  Transcript . (E)  18,331 


f *Newburyport  Daily  News 
••North  Adams  Transcript 

••PittsAeld  Eagle . 

••Quincy  Patriot  Ledger. 

•Salem  News . . . 

•Taunton  Gazette . 

tWaltham  News  Tribune.  . 


Gazette . (M&E)  114,098  .J 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram.  .  .(S)  64,678  .2 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population  687.497 

••Pawtucket  Times . (E)  39.783  .( 

tProvidence  Bulletin  (E)  10.’ .601  .2 

t Providence  Journal . (M)  44,813  .1 

tProvidence  Journal.  . (S)  104.039  .2 

ttProvidence  Star- Tribune . (E)  38.267  .1 

•Westerly  Sun .  (EftS)  5,508  .( 

IWoonsocket  Call . (E)  17,755  .( 
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Industrial  East 


South 


Far  West 


Corn  Belt 


How  long  does  it  require  to 
sell  th  ese  women  —  how  long 
do  they  remain  y»ur  customers  ? 


Our  women  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  making  the  fig¬ 
ures  helow.  Read  them! 


How  New  England 

COMPARRS  WITH 

S.  Average 

CLASSIFICATION 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

D.  8. 

Spendable  moner  income, 
1936,  Per  Capita 

$643 

$546 

Sarlnga  depoeita,  1036, 

Per  Capita 

515 

184 

Savlnx,  depoeltors,  1936, 
per  100  population 

8% 

35 

Life  Inaurance  Sales,  1036, 
Per  Capita 

60 

48 

Radios  owner,  1036  est., 

%  of  homes 

01 

76 

Retail  food  sales,  1035, 

Per  Capita 

101 

68 

Apparel  store  sales,  Inc,, 
Shoes,  1035,  Per  Capita 

29 

82 

Oaoollne  consnmptlon  (Kal- 
lons),  1036,  Per  Capita 

165 

160 

Here  are  five  women — all  homemakers, 
all  mothers — anxious  to  have  and  give 
their  families  the  best  that  can  he  had 
on  a  given  income. 


Suppose  you  could  analyze  their  buying 
habits — know  what  they  and  millions 
of  their  sisters  think  about  merchan¬ 
dise — your  merchandise. 


Suppose  you  knew  what  it  cost  to  win 
each  of  these  buyers — in  five  different 
sections  of  the  United  States! 


Suppose  you  later  learned  that  one 
group  almost  always  was  more  loyal 
to  your  product  than  others.  Would 
this  information  he  of  any  interest  to 
you? 


It  is  our  belief,  based  on  our  intimate 


knowledge  of  New  England  women 
that  they  are  quite  willing  to  change 
products,  if  you  have  sound  reasons 
for  changing.  We  know  it  to  he  a  fact 
that  once  you  please  them,  they  re¬ 
main  your  customers  much  longer  than 
does  the  average  buyer  in  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States. 


And  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  dozens 
of  manufacturers  have  this  past  year 
found  New  England  newspapers  the 
most  economical  salesmen  that  can  be 
employed  in  this  3  billion  dollar  retail 
market. 


The  money  is  here — the  customers  are 
here — and  so  are  the  newspapers  who 
bring  you  together.  Up  this  way,  cus¬ 
tomers  won  stay  with  you  a  long  time. 


Circu-  3,500  19,000 
lation  lines  lines 

CONNECTICUT— Population  1,606,903 

tDanbury  News-Times . (E)  10,113  .06  .04 

•Hartford  Courant  .  (M)  43,043  .13  .13 

•Harford  Courant . (S)  66,353  .17  .17 

tHartford  Times.  .  (E)  63,816  .17  .17 

••Meriden  Record.  (M)  8,978  .05  .04 

fNew  BriUin  Herald . (E)  17,461  .09  .08 

ttNew  Haven  Register . (EftS)  65,178  .17  .16 

•New  London  Day . (E)  15,080  .06  .04 

tNorwich  Bulletin  and  Record.  (MftE)  19,775  .09  .07 

•Stamford  Advocate . (E)  13,208  .07  .06 

•Waterbury  Republican  ft  Am.. (M&E)  34,285  .10  .19 

•Waterbury  Republican  ft  Am.  (EftS>  39.337  .10  .10  (C) 


New  England 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement  October  I,  1937. 
fA.  B.  C.  3  months*  Statement  October  I,  1937 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement  April  I.  1937. 
tPublishers*  Affidavit  October  I,  1937 
ttPublishers*  Affidavit  April  I,  1937. 


(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin — 30c. 

(C)  Sold  only  in  combination  with  Saturday  or  Monday  Amer. 
(E>  Ratesappiy  to  1,490  lines  and  open  rate. 

(F)  Rates  apply  to  1,499  lines  and  4,309  lines. 


NEWSPAPER 

FINANCING 


Responsibility 

with 

Confidence 

DAVIS  &  THOMPSON 

INCORPORATED 

Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland 

M.  S.  Davit  C.  A.  Thompson 


The  Johnstown  Tribune  The  Johnstown  Democrat 

Business  Direct 


Stock  Bonus  Planned 


/  Stock  Bonu 
^noXt  / A:^i  By  PulHcim 


PARAGRAPH  as  submitted  to  the 
state  desk  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner:  “Many  horrible  stories  of  the 

Civil  War  can  be  told  by  Uncle  A - . 

Well  does  he  remember  a  pair  of 
boots  he  owned  during  this  war. 
ITiey  cost  him  $10  and  he  was  very 
proud  of  them.  The  Gorillas  took 
these  boots  away  from  him  and 
threatened  his  life.” 

■ 

JOHN  C.  HOFFMAN,  veteran  court 
reporter  for  the  York  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  says  that  too  often  the  public 
gets  the  wrong  idea  about  newspaper¬ 
men.  He  tells  what  happened  to  him 
when  covering  an  Evangelistic  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican  more  than  30  years  ago. 

Hoffman  sat  in  the  front  row  and 
was  watching  the  ceremonies  when  a 
benevolent -looking  gentleman  ap¬ 
proached  him. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “are  you  a 
friend  of  Jesus?” 

Startled,  Hoffman  replied: 

“I’m  a  newspaper  reporter,  sir.” 
“Oh,  excuse  me,”  said  the  other 
sadly,  walking  away. 

■ 

THE  MACHINE  OPERATOR  setting 
a  historical  story  for  the  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  Morning  American  ran  into 
trouble  when  he  came  to  “(sic).” 
After  a  conference  with  the  rest  of  the 
back  room  he  finished  setting  the 
story. 

When  the  proofreader  found  the  rest 
of  the  quotation  in  caps  he  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  op¬ 
erators  had  decided  it  meant  “set  in 


DURING  the  recent  lowa-Des  Moines 
Methodist-Episcopal  church  confer¬ 
ence,  attended  by  both  ministers  and 
laymen,  the  following  eight-column 
banner  appeared  on  page  1: 

METHODIST  LAYMEN  HIT 
LIQUOR 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  convention 
was  very  dry. 

■ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  John  Barry 
hurriedly  called  for  a  replate  when 
an  early  edition  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Sun  came  out  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  an  ultra-ultra  society  wed¬ 
ding  tailed  by  the  following  filler: 

“The  chance  of  quintuplets  being 
bom  is  about  one  in  41,600,000  births.” 


Editos  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  fur  each 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  18 — Central 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  owner  of  seven  daily 
newspapers  in  Oklahoma,  tliree  daily 
papers  in  Indiana,  and  radio  station 
WIRE,  Indianapolis,  has  purchased 
and  will  retire  stock  of  the  company 
until  recently  held  by  Frank  Buttram, 
wealthy  Oklahoma  City  oil  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  made  here 
today  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

“With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  But¬ 
tram  as  a  stockholder  the  company  is 
now  in  position  to  inaugurate  a  plan 
of  stock  bonuses  to  managers  and  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  five  or  more  years,”  Mr. 
Pulliam  said.  “The  first  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  Jan.  1,  1938.” 

Commenting  on  the  recent  suit  for 
accounting  filed  by  Mr.  Buttram  in 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Pulliam  said  that  But¬ 
tram  learned  he  was  entirely  mistaken 
about  the  sale  of  the  Lebanon  Re¬ 
porter.  “Mr.  Buttram  was  not  a  stock¬ 
holder  when  the  Lebanon  paper  was 
sold  to  me,”  he  said.  “I  owned  all  the 


stock  of  Pulliam  Company  at  that 
time,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  Buttram. 
When  these  facts  were  established 
Buttram  dismissed  his  suit  and  then 
1  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  all 
his  stock.  There  never  was  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  share  losses,  for  the  simple 
reason  there  were  no  losses,  although 
Buttram  gave  us  no  help  whatever  in 
our  refinancing  plans  during  the  de¬ 
pression.” 

■ 

HEADS  BASEBALL  CORPS 

The  Baseball  Writers  Association 
held  its  annual  election  during  the 
World  Series  at  which  Irving 
Vaughan,  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
elected  president,  Paul  Shannon,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  vice-president,  and  Henry  P. 
Edwards,  publicity  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League,  secretary-treasurer 
(re-elected).  Edwards  has  held  this 
position  since  the  association  was 
formed  in  1908.  Arthur  E.  Patterson. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
awarded  first  prize  of  $25  offered  by 
The  Sporting  News,  for  his  prediction 
of  the  outcome  of  the  National  and 
American  league  pennant  races. 


Texas  Doily  Promotes 
Football  Train 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  promoted  a  special  train  to 
carry  Texas  rooters  to  New  York  City 
for  the  Texas  Christian  University- 
Fordham  football  game  at  the  Polo 
Grounds,  Oct.  23. 

A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  of  the 
Star- Telegram,  was  in  charge  of  the 
16-car  Pullman  train  which  carried 
approximately  600  Fort  Worth  fans. 

■ 

BUDER  COMBATS  CLAIM 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  20 — A  loss  of  $l,. 
250,000  was  sustained  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Times  by 
G.  A.  Buder,  its  publisher,  his  family 
and  three  family  holding  corporations 
before  the  paper  was  sold  in  June, 
1932,  to  the  Star-Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  according  to  Mr.  Buder’s  tes¬ 
timony  before  C.  P.  Smith,  member 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Tax  Appeals, 
at  a  hearing  here.  The  testimony 
was  given  to  combat  the  government’s 
claim  for  $46,688  in  additional  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  for  1931  and 
1933  against  his  holding  corporations. 


The  Johnstown,  Pa. 

News  Message  No.  3 

Fully  recovered  from  the  ef- 
'  fects  of  the  1936  flood  Johns¬ 

town  business  and  industry  is 
well  ahead  of  so  called  normal 
years.  The  last  of  five  bridges 
destroyed  in  1936  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  a  $1,000,000  Telephone 
building  is  under  construction 
as  well  as  a  $350,000  Post  Office. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is 
spending  $3,000,000  on  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement.  The 
most  welcome  news  to  Johnstowners  and  to  those  who  do  business  with  its  people 
is  the  completion  by  Army  engineers  of  plans  for  an  $8,000,000  river  dredging 
project,  protecting  Johnstown  forever  against  floods. 


We  do  not  like  the  term  “Boom  Times.”  So  with  Johnstown’s  steel  industry  run¬ 
ning  well  above  the  national  average  and  the  bituminous  coal  industry  finally 
stabilized  we  will  say  that  Johnstown  is  enjoying  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity, 
with  the  outlook  for  the  future  exceptionally  bright. 


City  Zone  Population  105,265. 
Trade  Area  Population  299,781. 


Tribune-Democrat  circulation 
year  ending  October  1 — 56,001. 
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A  NEW  SUNDAY 

COMIC  PAGE 

^  BY  THE  GREATEST 
i  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 
OF  THEM  ALL/ 


m  H  ataaf,  nQw 

^T^..V _ L..  ...... 


^  - 


George  Clark  enters 
Sunday  field... and  what  a 
smashing  page  he  brings! 


“George  Clark’s  Carnival’’  .  .  .  destined  to  be  the 
brightest  page  in  any  newspaper  .  .  .  will  add 
sparkle  and  reader  interest  to  your  comic  or  maga¬ 
zine  section.  Don’t  delay  requesting  proofs  and 
rates. 

Clark’s  is  a  magic  name  in  panel  humor.  The 
distinctive  draftsmanship  and  original  wit  of  his 
daily  “Side  Glances’’  brought  increasing,  insistent 
demands  for  a  Sunday  page  by  this  gifted  artist 
whose  daily  sketch  now  appears  in  more  than  500 
newspapers.  Many  editors  ordered  his  new  Sunday 
page  before  proofs  were  available! 

“George  Clark’s  Carnival’’  is  offered  in  full  or 
half-page  size  ...  in  colors  or  black.  The  first 
page  will  release  Sunday,  November  28.  Color 
proofs  will  be  sent  on  request. 


nQi 

Sundatj  j^ox  tfout 
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I  Lie  rOR  COLOR  PROOFS  AMD  RATES 
OM  THIS  OUTSTAMDIMG  SUMDAY  PAGE 


comic  ox 


ma^aync 


Section 


ScxvicCi 


nc. 


1200  W.  Third  St., 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


JVa  media  research  scienm 
a  satistactary^  adeyuatm 
^THE  TWO  CALlFORNli 


as  a  base  adreriisiny  buy 


There  is  no  need  for  advertising  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  California.  There  is  already  a  tested, 
PROVEN  formula  for  sales  success  in  this  market! 


This  formula  uses,  as  its  basic  ingredients,  the 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Examiners! 


Individually,  in  tl  n 
the  San  Francisco  an  jO; 
offer  tremendous  circi  ioi 
population  in  proj^per  b 
bined,  they  present  oi  of 
tising  forces  ever  availe 


In  the  crucible  of  dollar  returns  for  dollars 
invested,  these  two  mighty  newspapers,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  have  always  more  than 
justified  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  the 


world’s  largest  advertisers. 


If  you  are  intere>((  in 
tising  cost  per  sale  ij  i 
want  to  increase  youi  k 
.  .  .  CONTACT  CALIl  C 
TWO  EXAMINERS! 


7tancUco 


-(inaQlQ^ 


EX 


SALES  MASTERS 

Represented  Nationally  by  the  HEARST  INTERNATIONA 
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OF  THE  FACTS- 


i  can  discacer 
mbsiiinie  far 

EXAMINERS 

I  this  market! 


respective  fields  both 
jOS  Angeles  Examiners 
ion  power  that  parallels 
buying  centers.  Com- 
of  the  mightiest  adver- 
ile  in  one  market! 


II  keeping  your  adver- 
mininium  ...  if  you 
les  to  new  high  peaks 
IM  A  THROUGH  THE 


DVERTISING  SERVICE  — Rodney  E.  Boone,  Qeneral  Manager 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

MAKE  IT  GRAPHIC 

IN  HIS  DON  MELLETT  Memorial  Lecture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  this  week,  Editor  Grove 
Patterson  of  Toledo  Blade  brought  into  focus  a 
number  of  the  recurring  public  criticisms  of  the 
press  and  called  for  a  campaign  of  education  to 
teach  the  public  that  the  free  press  heritage  be¬ 
longs  to  it  as  much  as  to  editors  and  publishers. 

In  Chicago,  James  G.  Stahlman,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  speaking  before  Inland  Press  Association, 
told  of  plans  for  a  definite  campaign  of  this  type 
sponsored  by  the  leading  newspaper  associations 
of  the  country. 

We  admit  only  with  great  reluctance  that  such 
a  measure  is  necessary  in  this  cmmtry,  blessed  as 
it  is  with  the  world’s  broadest  free  education 
system,  and  the  world’s  freest  newspapers.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  average  American  after  a  few 
moments  of  sober  thought  cannot  give  several 
hmdamental  examples  of  what  a  free  press  means 
in  his  life,  the  level  of  public  intelligence  must 
be  low  indeed. 

We  think  much  of  the  criticism  is  spiteful 
and  unthinking,  often  competitive,  based  on 
the  lesser  aspects  of  news  treatment.  We  feel 
the  broad,  imrestricted  flow  of  news  “from  the 
center  of  government  out  to  the  borders,”  as  Mr. 
Patterson  put  it,  is  thoroughly  appreciated.  It  is 
upon  this  free  flow  of  intelligence  that  the  democ¬ 
racy  forms  its  opinions  and  bases  its  actions.  If 
there  has  been  confiising  partisanship  “slanting” 
of  news  matter  it  should  not  be  coimtenanced,  but 
there  should  be  no  restrictions  on  critical  editorial 
comment,  editorially  expressed. 

However,  if  a  campaign  of  education  is  needed, 
it  must  be  graphic  and  thorough,  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  citizen,  indelibly  im¬ 
pressing  upon  his  mind  that  when  the  free  press 
vanishes  all  civil  liberties  vanish;  citizens  become 
the  slaves  of  dictators.  Lawyer- language  and 
sporific  historical  generalities  must  give  way  to 
dramatic  stories  of  public  service  journalism 
which  directly  benefitted  citizens  of  a  community 
or  state.  There  are  thousands  of  these  on  the 
records.  In  addition  editors  must  make  a  real 
effort  to  curb  the  practices  which  annoy,  and  elim¬ 
inate  the  “aberrations  of  taste.” 

If  a  campaign  of  education  is  needed,  let  it  be 
a  clincher. 

TOMORROW'S  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEIRS  of  newspapers  are 
on  a  true  course  when  they  take  counsel  with 
the  small  retail  merchants  of  their  cities.  Its 
wisdom  was  well  demonstrated  at  this  week’s  fall 
conference  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Elxecu- 
tives  Association,  which  devoted  most  of  two  days 
to  examination  of  this  subject. 

If  these  retailers  had  their  way,  nearly  50' r 
of  all  advertising  appropriations  would  go  into 
newspapers.  Too  many  of  them  are  not  now 
consistent  users  of  newspaper  space,  but  they  like 
nothing  better  than  a  newspaper  advertisement 
when  a  manufacturer  shares  the  cost  with  them. 
They  have  the  notion,  and  most  newspapers  have 
done  too  little  to  disabuse  it,  that  the  cost  of 
space  in  a  great  newspaper  is  too  much  for  the 
limited  returns  they  can  expect  from  their  baili¬ 
wicks. 

Too  many  small  local  m2mufacturers  have 
the  same  notion — but  it  is  from  these  small  manu¬ 
facturers  cultivated  by  an  alert  newspaper  staff 
that  national  advertisers  are  developed. 

Radio  is  a  small  competitive  factor  in  this  area. 
Radio  time  is  as  expensive  as  large  newspaper 
space  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  conservative 
small  merchant.  TTiey  are  logical  prospects  for 
small  newspaper  space,  with  copy  as  homely  and 
as  meaty  as  a  hamburger  sandwich,  taking  its 
cue  from  the  news  in  headline  and  text.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  maybe  thousands,  of  these  little  shops  offer¬ 
ing  small  goods  and  personal  services,  await  the 
visit  of  a  newspaper  salesman  who  knows  their 
problem  and  knows  how  to  solve  it  at  a  cost  they 
can  bear. 

A  newspaper  which  receives  50  to  60%  of  its 
local  revenue  from  six  to  10  large  department 
stores  is  in  a  position  of  precarious  comfort,  with 


R  I  A.  E 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 
measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is;  that  1  may 
know  how  frail  1  am.  Behold,  Thou  hast 
made  my  days  as  a  handhreadth:  and  mine 
age  is  as  nothing  before  thee:  verily  every  man 
at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.  Psalms. 
XXXIX;  4,  5. 


red  ink  staring  it  in  the  face  every  time  it  has  a 
business  dispute  with  its  local  tycoons.  A  news¬ 
paper  honeycombed  with  three  and  four-inch 
advertisements  of  its  humble  fellow  citizens  has  a 
revenue  source  immune  to  rate  strikes,  and  it 
has  also  the  consciousness  of  giving  the  utmost 
of  its  service  to  people  who  need  it  and,  under 
routine  operating  conditions.  And  it  unattainable. 
The  local  retailer,  no  matter  what  his  dimensions, 
is  the  real  key  to  the  advertising  problem,  and 
he  is  easily  located  and  utilized. 

NO  BIG  CITIES 

NO  CITY  IS  SO  BIG  that  the  affairs  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  cannot  be  reported  by  its  daily  newspapers. 
That  is  a  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  story  told  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  Association  last  week  by  Hal  O’Flaherty, 
managing  editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  same  kind  of  news  that  has  so  long  been 
characteristic  of  coimtry  dailies  and  weeklies  is 
being  sought  assiduously  by  the  Daily  News  and 
it  is  being  presented  to  Chicagoans  in  five  sepa¬ 
rate  neighborhood  groupings.  This  section  is  pub¬ 
lished  only  once  a  week,  but  it  is  being  eagerly 
accepted  by  readers.  To  date,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  sell  advertising  in  conjunction  with  the 
editorial  effort,  and  as  Mr.  O’Flaherty  observed, 
“week-end  revenue  continues  to  be  a  problem.” 

It  seems  inevitable  that  neighborhood  mer¬ 
chants  will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  solid 
and  reputable  circulation  and  that  a  means  can 
be  foimd  to  let  them  do  so.  Sectional  adjustment 
of  advertising  rates  has  often  proven  to  be  an 
experiment  that  produced  more  headaches  than 
revenue,  but  seldom  have  these  experiments  been 
supported  by  sustained  efforts  to  obtain  circula¬ 
tion  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers. 

It  may  even  be  possible  to  attract  non-advertis¬ 
ing  neighborhood  stores  without  special  rate 
schedules  and  to  develop  them  into  merchants 
of  more  than  parochial  scope. 

Some  metropolitan  newspapers  have  always  had 
a  policy  of  giving  attention  to  local  civic  and 
social  affairs  that  are  generally  ignored  by  the  big 
city  press.  Tie  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  intense  coverage  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  district,  and  it  has  never  lacked  for 
the  advertising  patronage  of  small  stores  with  less 
than  city-wide  coverage.  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  recent  years 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  such  news, 
with  little  regard  for  advertising  it  might  develop. 

Here  lies  a  field  in  which  the  newspaper  can 
suffer  no  competition.  It  is  peculiarly  a  news¬ 
paper  job,  somewhat  neglected  for  a  generation, 
but  for  all  that,  a  field  of  unmeasured  possibilities. 
Every  big  city  is  in  essence  a  congeries  of  small 
cities,  whose  inhabitants  differ  not  much  from 
those  of  the  villages  where  their  forefathers 
lived  and  read  newspapers. 

THE  INSTINCT  OF  WORSHIP 

Doxology  came  before  Theology.  Men  said 
“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow”  before 
they  said  “I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty.” 
And  men  have  continued  to  say  the  former  when 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  say  the  latter. 

— James  Cleland,  in  “The  Psalms.” 


CONCERNING  RETRENCHMENT  - 

TABLE  talk  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  ^ 
Press  Managing  Editors  last  week  and  at  the 
Chicago  newspaper  conventions  revolved  unoffi-  ' 
daily  about  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  during 
the  coming  months.  The  newspaper  industry,  J 
which  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  storms 
of  the  past  seven  years,  is  again  contemplat-  j 
ing  the  necessity  for  reefed  canvas  and  sea  , 
anchors. 

Wall  Street  jitters  unquestionably  underly  some 
of  this  apprehension.  No  longer  a  reliable  barom¬ 
eter  and  acting  for  the  past  six  weeks  against 
almost  every  major  index,  the  market  neverthe¬ 
less  keeps  enough  of  its  old  repute  to  make  caution 
the  dominant  motive  of  all  business.  We  have 
lost  several  billion  dollars  in  paper  profits  which 
we  couldn’t  have  spent  without  considerable  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  total,  but  the  prevalent  idea  is  that 
several  other  billions  which  would  have  gone  into 
consumer  goods  will  be  withheld. 

Beyond  that,  newspapers  have  other  reasons  for 
anxiety.  Their  total  newsprint  bill  will  be  in¬ 
creased  beginning  Jan.  1,  by  $5.50  to  $7.50  per 
ton — which,  on  a  4,000,000  ton  consumption,  cuts 
deep  into  profit  margins.  The  tax  load  will  be 
further  increased  next  year.  Wage  scales  are  now, 
so  far  as  mechanical  forces  are  concerned,  above 
the  1929  levels,  though  revenues  are  not  within 
20%  of  1929.  Publishers  have  been  living  in  hope 
since  1934  and  now  fear  that  their  hopes  were  not 
too  well  foxmded. 

That  is  understandable,  but  it  is  defeatist.  Simi¬ 
lar  thinking  was  responsible  for  the  do-nothing 
attitude  of  many  newspaper  executives  in  the 
period  when  other  media  were  capturing  their 
advertising  accounts.  Some  newspapers  went 
through  the  depression  with  gains  in  revenue. 
The  radio  industry  came  up  from  scratch  to 
formidable  rivalry  in  a  period  when  newspapers 
were  generally  losing  ground  as  advertising  media 
and  tremendously  increasing  their  editorial  ser¬ 
vices.  All  faced  the  same  depression. 

Newspapers  cannot  regain  their  place  as  the 
dominant  medium  of  public  communication  with 
publishers  continually  scanning  the  sky  for  clouds 
and  watching  for  storm  warnings.  The  life  of  the 
newspaper  is  enterprise,  which  demands  courage 
to  face  the  unknown  and  occasionally  to  go  ahead 
with  a  “damn  the  torpedoes.”  They  carmot  pros¬ 
per  if  editors  and  business  managers  have  to  work 
on  niggardly  budgets,  which  preclude  all  but 
routine  operations.  They  cannot  prosper  with 
staffs  disheartened  by  prospects  of  reduced  pay. 

Oiu:  limited  observations  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  pay  reductions  are  not  on  the  program 
as  part  of  retrenchment  policies.  The  idea,  and 
it  is  praiseworthy,  is  the  elimination  of  deadwood 
in  news  columns;  the  curtailment  of  activities 
which  do  not  enhance  the  newspaper’s  place  as  a 
public  servant;  the  elimination  of  newsprint  ex-  | 
travagance  to  the  point  of  recouping  most  of  the 
price  increases;  possibly  the  dropping  of  circula¬ 
tion  maintained  at  great  expense  and  of  minimum 
use  to  advertisers. 

If  that  is  the  general  progreim,  and  it  is  not 
upset  by  further  Wall  Street  acrobatics,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  can  face  the  future  confidently. 

It  needs  and  will  obtain  more  revenue,  provided 
it  convinces  itself  and  its  advertisers  that  news¬ 
paper  space  is  the  cheapest  and  the  most  precious 
service  they  buy.  It  must  convince  itself  first  of 
that  truth,  and  such  conviction  does  not  flourish 
in  an  atmosphere  where  “economical”  thinkin 
supplants  constructive  and  progressive  planning 

PHILOSOPHERS  AND  KINGS 

UNTIL  PHILOSOPHERS  ARE  KINGS,  or  the 

kings  and  princes  of  this  world  have  the  spirit 
and  power  of  philosophy,  and  political  greatness 
and  wisdom  meet  in  one,  and  those  commoner 
natures  who  pursue  either  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  are  compelled  to  stand  aside,  cities  will 
never  have  rest  from  their  evils, — no,  nor  the 
human  race,  as  I  believe, — and  then  only  will  this 
our  State  have  a  possibility  of  life  and  behold  the 
light  of  day. 

— Plato,  in  "The  Republic.” 
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mention 


DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  editor  of  New 
York  Times,  was  among  the  speak-  ** 
eis  who  addressed  by  radio  from 

p^delphia  Oct. - 

18  more  than  75 
(jinners  through¬ 
out  the  world  at¬ 
tended  by  Uni- 
vBsty  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  alumni. 

The  dinners 
opened  a  cam- 
piign  for  $12,- 
500,000  to  carry 
out  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  1940  bicen¬ 
tennial  program. 

H.  Finlev  ( 

Glass,  of  Virgi¬ 
nia.  and  publisher  of  Lynchburg  (Va.)  J 
Sews  and  Advance,  will  receive  an  ‘ 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ‘ 
at  Hamilton  College  at  a  special  ser¬ 
vice  Oct.  30.  Mr.  Glass  was  scheduled  < 
to  receive  the  degree  at  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  in  June,  but  the  sud-  * 
den  death  of  his  wife  prevented  his  ’ 
appearance.  ■ 

Sen.  Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of  ' 
Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  Kan.,  • 
was  host  at  a  luncheon  Oct.  14  at  the 
Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka,  honoring  ‘ 
Tom  McNeal,  editor,  Kansas  Farmer,  ' 
on  his  84th  birthday.  j 

Mark  Ethridge,  editor,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  and  W.  W.  Way-  ! 
mack,  editor,  Des  Moines  Register  and  : 
Tribune,  spoke  Oct.  16  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Policy  Committee  at 
Memphis.  Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  led  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  South’s  industrial  prob¬ 
lems. 

John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Community 
Chest. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  addressed 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city  Oct.  12. 

John  F.  Easley,  president  and  editor 
of  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ardmorite; 
Clarence  B.  Douglas,  former  editor  of 
Muskogee  Daily  and  Weekly  Phoenix; 
Mrs.  Walter  Ferguson,  Tulsa,  column¬ 
ist  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers; 

A.  L.  Kates,  publisher  of  Claremore 
Progress,  and  E.  E.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Times- Journal  Company,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  will  be  honored  Nov.  16 
when  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  holds  its  annual  Hall  of  Fame 
dinner  at  Oklahoma  City. 

W.  K.  Leatherock,  publisher.  Perry 
(Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Leatherock,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  Oct.  5  in  St.  Anthony’s 
Hospital,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

T.  M.  Hederman,  editor,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  that  city  at  its  annual  meet- 
hig  Oct.  14. 

Richard  Reid,  editor,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Bulletin  and  holder  of  the  Laetare 
medal  awarded  by  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
Ae  Holy  Cross  Club  of  Boston  smoker 
in  Boston  Oct.  15,  the  night  before  the 
Holy  Cross-Georgia  football  game. 

John  W.  Earhardt,  Sr.,  publisher, 
Newberry  (S.  C.)  Herald-News  and 
Newberry  Observer,  was  re-elected 
niayor  of  the  town  Oct.  12. 

W.  M.  Glenn,  editor,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Morning  Sentinel,  is  creator  of  a 
new  syndicate  feature,  “The  Colonel 
Chortles.” 

James  Lever  Tillotson,  of  Bolton, 
England,  owner  of  a  chain  of  British 


newspapers,  sailed  from  Quebec  Oct. 

9  on  the  EImpress  of  Britain  for  Eng¬ 
land  following  a  tour  of  Canada. 

In  The  Business  Office 

J.  E.  MEDLEY,  for  the  past  26  years 
circulation  manager  of  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  announced  Oct.  13  that  he 
will  retire.  Mr. 

Medley  has  been 
with  the  Tribune 
for  45  years.  His 
successor  has  not 
been  named. 

Arthur  T.  Law- 
son,  circulation 
manager  of 
Omaha  B  e  e  - 
News  for  three 
years  prior  to  its 
suspension,  has 
been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  J  E  Medley 
of  Biifalo  (N.Y.)  ^ 

Times,  succeeding  J.  M.  Sweeney,  re¬ 
signed. 

Wade  O’Neal  was  recently  named 
advertising  manager  of  Elk  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Charles  Engleman,  now  publisher  of 
Walters  (Okla.)  Herald.  Engleman 
succeeds  Joe  W.  McBride,  who  re¬ 
cently  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 

Emile  Castonguay,  general  manager 
L'Evenement,  Quebec,  resigned  last 
week  to  assume  a  similar  post  with 
L’ Action  Catholique,  also  of  Quebec. 
He  replaces  J.  A.  Mercier,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  Le  Soleil,  Quebec.  Both 
Le  Soleil  and  L’Evenement  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  company. 

J.  O.  Wright  has  been  named  local 
display  advertising  manager  of  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune.  He  succeeds 
Howard  Stovel,  recently  appointed 
acting  advertising  manager. 

John  Florey,  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  staff,  has  joined  the 
Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- Herald  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Florey  replaced 
Clifford  Kress,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Ralph  Minton,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
.  circulation  promotion  department,  is 
now  with  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times 
newly  created  promotion  department. 
Associates  in  the  Ledger  circulation 
department  gave  him  a  farewell  din¬ 
ner  prior  to  his  departure. 

Bill  Tucker,  advertising  manager, 
Holdenville  (C)kla.)  Daily  News,  was 
recently  elected  commander  of 
Thomas-Breeding  Post  32,  American 
Legion,  Holdeville. 


FOLKS  WORTH  I 

KNOWING _ I 

AFTER  JOHN  F.  D.  AUR  had  pulled 
Iowa  out  of  the  mud  by  putting 
over  a  $100,000,000  road  program  he 

considered  one  _ 

of  his  life’s  ma¬ 
jor  tasks  done 
and  in  1928  he 
moved  to  Whit¬ 
tier,  Cal.,  to  be- 
come  president 
of  the  Whittier 
News.  He  is  one 
of  the  paper's 
principal  stock¬ 
holders. 

He  still  is 
president  of  the 
publishing  com-  j  p  q 
pany,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  years  he  has  held  that 
office  he  has  done  to  the  paper  what 
he  did  to  Iowa  roads — worked  it  over. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  on  his 
own  paper,  the  Alton  (la.)  Democrat, 
a  weekly  which  he  published  from 
1910  to  1915.  He  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  for  j 
two  years  and  publisher  of  the  Fort  j 
Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Record  three  ! 
years. 

The  succeeding  eight  years  he  was  , 
publisher  of  the  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawk-Eye.  During  that  period  he 
served  continuously  as  president  of 
the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association.  At 
intervals  he  was  president  of  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  vice- 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  president  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Rotary  club. 

At  Whittier  he  has  been  active  in 
civic  affairs,  having  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  but 
he  centers  his  attention  on  the  News 
which  he  has  aided  in  moving  into 
a  new  plant  where  nearly  100  people 
find  emplojrment.  ’The  plant  carries 
on  an  extensive  job  printing  business 
in  addition  to  its  newspaper  work. 

Aue  is  a  native  of  Holland,  having 
come  to  the  United  States  in  1894 
when  he  was  13  years  old. 

Galen  Dunn,  business  manager. 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  was  appointed  general  manager 
of  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Star  Oct.  16.  C.  G.  Rose- 
berry,  acting  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Shawnee  papers,  will  continue  as 
editor. 

!  C.  L.  Fetterer,  formerly  of  Du  Quoin 
(Ill.)  Evening  Call,  has  joined  Can- 

^  ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger  as  advertising 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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stock-slump 
series  is  a 
case  in  point 


How  to  Win  Friends: 

Dale  Carnegie,  for  inspiration. 

Frank  Kent,  for  indignation. 

Zoe  Beckley,  for  consolation. 

Neal  O'Hara,  for  information. 

Roe  Fulkerson,  for  elation. 

Ken  Murray,  for  wit  and  humor 
in  combination. 

— and  there  you  have  iti  A  sure-fire  recipe. 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 


Drew  Pearson  uini  Robert  S. 
.Mien  i;onelufle(l  this  week  in 
THE  W.VSHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  stock  market 
slump. 

Eilitors  have  hailed  this  series  as 
the  plainest  analysis  and  sanest 
eomnient  yet  written  on  this 
week’s  haniier-head  news. 

THE  WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  every  day  gives  ad¬ 
vance  glimpses  of  events,  exclu¬ 
sive  flashes  of  inside  news,  clear 
explanations  of  complicated  poli¬ 
tical  maneuvers  and  motives. 

And  where  news  is  specially  big, 
specially  vital,  it  devotes  special 
articles  to  it  —  articles  timely, 
authoritative,  succinct.  The  stock- 
slump  series  is  a  case  in  point. 

I  Both  the  regular  and  the  special 
I  columns  are  part  of  the  single 
I  aim  of  THE  WASHINGTON 
I  MERRY-GO-ROUND  —  to  give 
I  readers  what  they  want  most  to 
I  know  about  politics  and  public 
affairs.  The  .^OO-odd  subscrib- 
:  crs  to  THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND  are  evi¬ 
dence  that  its  aim  hits  the  mark. 

For  samples  of  THE  W.4SHING- 
TON  MERRY  -  GO  -  ROUND, 

'  please  write  to 
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manager,  succeeding  L.  C.  Shoaf,  now 
with  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  business  manager, 
Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  was 
re-elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Albion  Country  Club  at  its  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Otis  Chandler,  9-year-old  son  of 
Norman  Chandler,  general  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  last  week  when  he  fell  during 
a  horseback  riding  lesson.  He  suffered 
a  brain  hemorrhage  in  the  accident, 
but  is  improving  at  Huntington  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROY  ROSENBERG,  managing  editor, 
Inglewood  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  was 
signally  honored  this  week  when  the 
city  cotmcil  proclaimed  Oct  25  as 
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1925 ;  The  Peurth  Betete,  merfed  1927. 
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Charki  B.  Oresrara,  IVoMarar 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Diraetor 

_ Chot.  T.  Stunrt,  Diraetor _ 
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The  Oldcit  PubUehan'  and  Adrertkin'  Journal 
in  America 
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Arthur  T.  Robb,  BztnMm  BiUer;  Warren  U  Biiiilt. 
Menegitu  Editor;  Robert  S.  Mana,  AmeeieU  Editor; 
Waltar  E.  Sehueider,  Newt  Ediler;  Robert  0.  Broom, 

Joha  J.  domber.,  Marlon  E.  PWr,  Jr. _ 

Chariee  B.  Groomea,  Gtaeral  Jranooc^  Jamee  Wricht 
Breora,  Jr„  fieeiiicet  Uanoftr;  Chariee  T.  Stuart,  Adaer- 
Heiae  JJoaaotr,-  George  H.  Strnta,  CtrmleWee  Jdsaayt  r; 

Weriilagton,  D.  C.  Correapondent:  Geaeral  Preee  Aaoo.. 
Jamea  J.  Butler  and  George  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  1223 
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Kellie  CoMt  RspreMtatieea:  EdHorhl;  Campbell  Wat- 
eon.  2132  Derby  StrHt,  Berkeley,  Cat  Telapbone:  Tbora- 
waU  5667;  Ken  Taylor.  1216  North  Hebert  Bed..  Ua 
Angdea.  Telmbooa.  Hempatead  6722.  Adarreteiap; 
Fei«er-Hail  Co..  Ltd.,  San  Fraadaeo,  235  Meeigeemv 
StneL  Telephone  Garfield  6740,  Loe  Angelee,  1151  S. 
flreadwey,  Tdephonr,  Proapeot  3471;  Beattie,  1004 
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Rspneantatire,  Jamee  Sbtn,  tha  Ceatre  News  Ageney, 

Hung  Wu  Road.  Nanking.  China. _ 
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"Roy  Rosenberg  Day.”  Last  week  he 
was  the  recipient  of  the  ninth  annual 
civic  award  of  the  local  American  Le¬ 
gion  post  for  the  most  outstanding 
service  to  the  community. 

E.  W.  Jorgenson  was  recently  named 
managing  editor  of  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Independent,  succeeding  L.  R.  Brooks. 

David  W.  Eyre,  city  editor  Marsh¬ 
field  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times,  has 
joined  the  Portland  Journal  staff.  Wil¬ 
liam  Baker  succeeds  him. 

Charles  Franklin,  formerly  of  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  city  staff, 
has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Virginian, 
succeeding  Willis  Ellison,  who  resigned 
to  become  Waynesboro  correspondent 
of  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  Papers. 

Marty  Neiburg,  formerly  of  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury. 

Harold  Holmes,  former  Chicago 
American  sports  writer,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  succeeding 
Willard  S.  Hansen,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor. 

Marty  Hyman,  photographer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  was  honored  this  week 
when  one  of  his  photographs,  a  can¬ 
did  shot  of  an  aged  flower  vendor, 
was  chosen  for  exhibition  by  the  Art 
Alliance. 

Joseph  J.  Horan,  formerly  of  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  News,  Troy  bu¬ 
reau,  has  joined  the  New  York  State 
conservation  department  publicity  bu¬ 
reau. 

Leeds  Moberly,  telegraph  editor, 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  local  staff  to  handle 
special  assignments. 

Eric  Cudd,  formerly  of  Washington 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  staff. 

Van  Allen  Bradley,  Jr.,  formerly 
desk  and  rewrite  man  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Omaha  Bee-News,  has  re¬ 
signed  a  copy  job  with  Buchanan- 
Thomas,  Omaha  agency,  to  join  the 
Omaha  Evening  World-Herald  copy 
desk. 

Joseph  T.  Armstrong,  formerly  of 
Omaha  Bee-News  reportorial  staff,  has 
joined  the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Charles  H.  Bemis,  of  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  editorial  staff  and  known 
to  readers  as  “C.H.B.”  author  of  the 
weather  essays  appearing  daily  at  the 
top  of  the  Transcript  editorial  page 
for  the  past  10  years,  marked  his 
50th  anniversary  as  a  newspaperman 
Oct.  12. 

George  Reedy,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
staff  reporter,  was  awarded  the  medal 
of  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
for  military  merit  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  last  week. 

Earle  Watson  has  joined  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  editorial  department. 

Arthur  Sears  Henning,  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington 
news  bureau,  will  resume  his  regular 
weekly  broadcasts,  “Capitol  Com¬ 
ment,”  beginning  Nov.  14,  over  WGN. 

CuUum  Greene,  former  county 
courthouse  reporter.  Fort  Worth  Press, 
is  now  afternoon  city  editor  of  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  Vance  Gilmore 
is  assistant  city  editor,  succeeding 
James  Calvert,  who  heads  the  state 
publicity  staff  of  the  WPA  at  New 
Orleans. 

Miss  Jo  Leonard,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  News-Press, 
is  resigning  to  join  New  York  State 
Journal,  a  state  publication,  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Allen  Eddy,  former 
editorial  director  of  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Evening  News  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  publication. 

Ray  A.  Mowers,  Albany  News-Press 
feature  writer,  effective  Nov.  1  be¬ 
comes  public  relations  head  of  the 


New  Division  of  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  and  Placement,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor.  Zoe  Fales 
Christian,  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  president  of  the  Tri-City 
Newspaper  Guild  for  the  past  year, 
has  joined  the  publicity  bureau  of  that 
new  state  division. 

Robert  R.  Lane,  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Evening  News  editorial  staff,  will 
speak  at  the  annual  New  Jersey  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  Clinic  Oct.  30  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  on 
“Leaves  from  a  Veteran  Reporter’s 
Notebook.” 


Wedding  Bells 

EDWARD  DANIEL  SUGRUE,  c<m- 

troller,  Newark  News,  to  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Regina  Devine,  former  private 
secretary  of  Arthur  J,  Sinnott,  editor 
of  the  News,  Oct.  18,  in  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Ralph  G.  Pressing,  editor.  Dale  (N. 
Y.)  News,  to  Mrs.  Juliette  E.  Winkler, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  Church  of  Two 
Worlds,  Westwood,  N.  J.,  recently. 

Warren  F.  Rockwell,  county  offices 
reporter  for  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Even¬ 
ing  News,  to  Miss  Helen  Hebb  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  at  Danvers,  Mass. 

Willis  Hoard,  city  editor,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Independent  to  Miss  Margaret 
Simpson,  Oct.  1. 

Ormand  Robbins,  feature  writer, 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Independent,  to  Miss 
Jane  Eshom,  reporter,  in  Yakima,  Oct. 
8 

Hal  Gallaway,  assistant  oil  editor. 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hatch¬ 
ett,  Durant,  Okla.,  in  Durant.  Oct.  3. 

Marshall  Freed,  of  Waynesboro,  to 
Miss  Mary  Mildred  Moon,  office  sec¬ 
retary,  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Vir¬ 
ginian,  Oct.  9  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Austin  J.  Brosnan,  of  Lowell.  Mass., 
to  Miss  Etta  Louis  Flynn,  of  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen  business  office  staff, 
in  Lowell  Oct.  3. 

John  P.  Quinlan,  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader 
staff  photographer,  to  Miss  Ann  Gray 
of  Winchester,  Mass.,  in  Winchester, 
recently. 

Louis  P.  Gagnon,  of  Van  Buren,  Me., 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  O’Leary,  of  Malden, 
Mass.,  private  secretary  to  Richard 
Grozier,  publisher,  Boston  Post,  in 
Malden  recently. 

Edward  J.  Dorsey,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  to 
Miss  Ann  M.  Ashe,  Oct.  7,  in  West- 
field,  Mass. 

Robert  Taber,  reporter,  Syracuse 
Journal,  to  Amy  Lee,  shopping  colum¬ 
nist,  Syracuse  Post-StandUird,  Sept.  6, 
1937,  in  Ssrracuse. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Glynn,  secretary  of 
Harry  H.  Hoffman,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette,  to  Charles  A. 
Blanchard,  Jr.,  advertising  solicitor 
on  the  Telegram  and  Gazette,  re¬ 
cently. 


Special  Editions 

ADRIAN  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram, 
Sept.  27,  marking  opening  of  Cutler- 
Dickerson  Co.,  new  elevator  and  mill. 
IR  pages. 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star 
&  Enterprise,  Oct.  12,  marking  city’s 
250th  anniversary,  54  pages,  3  sec¬ 
tions. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  Oct.  12, 
Dollar  Day  Edition,  16  pages. 

American  Bank  Reporter,  New  York, 
October,  1937,  Centennial  Edition,  89 
pages,  magazine  style. 

Springfield  (N.  J.)  Sun,  weekly,  Oct. 
7,  80-page  Regional  School  Journal, 
souvenir  magazine  to  mark  the  dedica¬ 


tion  of  the  Jonathan  Dayton  Regionj] 
High  School  of  Springfield. 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News,  Sept.  23,  marking  opening  of 
W.  J.  Kaufman  new  store,  16  pago. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Sept 
30,  Business  Survey  of  Gaston  (bounty, 
tabloid  supplement,  32  pages. 

Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  Sept 
22,  Fiesta  Edition  and  21st  annhtr. 
sary  of  San  Mateo  County,  46 
including  a  four-page  rotognvtm 
section  which  served  as  the  cover  of 
the  edition. 

Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercfol. 
Sept.  29,  16  page  tabloid  section,  9$th 
anniversary  sale  of  Gimbels. 

Bluffton  (Ind.)  News-Banner  Wellj 
County  Centennial  edition,  144  pages. 

18  sections  recently. 

Willows  (Cal.)  Journal,  Sept  Zl, 
60th  Anniversary  Edition,  8  seetkos 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  laJc. 
pendent.  Sept.  27,  Arrasmith  Fldd 
Dedication  and  Progress  Edition,  (R 
pages,  3  sections. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  Sept  2t, 
Home  and  Garden  Section,  4  pagei 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Jounud, 
Sept.  30,  16-page  fashion  section. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  Oct 
3.  8-page  Building  and  Loan  Section. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Exprm, 
Sept.  26,  12-page  old  range  roundqi 
section. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Editors  Discuss 
Editoried  Page 

The  editorial  page  can  be  made  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  newspaper 
and  an  influential  guide  to  public 
opinion  if  it  “sparkles”  with  a  definite 
stand  on  local  and  other  issues  and  is 
backed  by  sound  research,  in  the 
opinion  of  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editoei 
The  fall  meeting  Oct.  17  at  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  a  joint  session  with  memben 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  telegraph 
editors  invited. 

President  Dwight  Marvin  of  Troy 
Record  presided. 

J.  Noel  Macy  of  Westchester  News¬ 
papers  told  of  surveys  conducted  to 
determine  the  value  of  newspaper 
content.  While  he  discoimted  some 
methods,  he  said  the  double  check  by 
a  competent  outsider,  then  compared 
the  paper’s  own,  gave  real  results. 

William  O.  Dapping  of  Auburn  Citi¬ 
zen  discussed  the  parallel  editmial 
page  columns  his  paper  uses. 

Jerome  D.  Bamum,  publisher, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  entertained 
AP  members  and  others  at  dinn«, 
following  the  separate  conference  on 
improved  wire  service. 

■ 

Brody  Repurchases 
Oregon  City  Paper 

Edward  E.  Brodie,  vice-president  of 
the  Bowman-Deute  &  Cummings  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  San  Francisco,  has 
announced  his  re-purchase  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise  which 
he  sold  to  his  son,  George  H.  Brodie, 
and  T.  H.  Humphreys  in  1935. 

Mr.  Brodie  will  again  become  active 
publisher  Nov.  1,  severing  connections 
with  the  agency. 

His  son,  George,  will  continue  with 
the  Enterprise,  and  Mr.  Humphreys 
will  join  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  Journal  in  Portland. 

■ 

CAL.  PAPERS  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Arcadia  (Cal.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  Weekly  News  by  P.  M- 
Martindale  to  Harold  Noon,  California 
newspaperman,  has  been  announced. 
Noon  recently  has  been  engaged  in 
advertising  and  publicity  work. 
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EACH  X  MARKS  A  SPOT  where  an  improvement  has  been  developed  to  increase  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  Intertype.  Some  of  these  improvements  .  .  .  there  are  101  of  them  al¬ 
together  . . .  save  time  and  promote  increased  production.  Others  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  machine  as  well  as  its  efficiency.  Some  of  the  101  features  mean  easier  work  for  both 
the  operator  and  the  machinist . .  .  such  as  easier  handling  of  magazines  and  easier  accessi¬ 
bility  of  various  mechanisms  for  inspection  and  cleaning.  There  are  also  safety  features  which 
prevent  interruptions  of  service  .  .  .  features  which  increase  the  type  range  and  capacity  of 
the  Intertype,  and  features  which  improve  its  slug  quality.  Write  to  Intertype,  360  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  nearest  branch  for  an  illustrated  list  of  the  101  featwes  of  the 


STREAMLINED  INTERTYPES 
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Sales  Manual 
For  Carriers 
Is  Successful 

Stockton  Record  Finds  Boys 
Respond  to  Courses  Outlined 
Along  with  Rules 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
Circulators  contemplating  revising 
or  preparing  a  sales  manual  lor  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  should  be  interested  in 
the  comprehensive  book  of  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  to  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record 
carrier-salesmen.  Prepared  in  loose- 
leaf  style,  the  Carrier-Salesman  In¬ 
struction  Manual  and  Sales  Course  is 
given  to  each  carrier  when  he  is  hired. 
The  pages  are  enclosed  in  a  two- ring 
stiff  cover  binder. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1) 
Instructions  on  delivery  and  selling; 
(2)  Elementary  sales  course;  (3)  Ad¬ 
vanced  sales  course.  Rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  incorporated  in  the  application 
for  a  Stockton  Record  route,  appear 
in  the  front  of  the  manual.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

“I  promise  to  spend  some  time  each  day 
•volicitiiig  my  route  for  new  subscribers. 

“I  promi.se  to  attend  all  sales  and  crew 
meetiiigs  called  by  my  manager  or  the  office. 

“I  promise  to  read  all  notices  and  bulletins 
sent  me  from  the  office. 

“I  am  to  be  on  time  at  the  place  designated 
for  me  to  receive  my  papers  each  week  day. 

“I  am  to  count  the  papers  in  my  bundle  and 
compare  them  with  the  amount  markeil  on  the 
inside  of  the  wrap|>er. 

*'I  am  to  start  delivery  at  once  ami  tinish 
as  soon  as  I  can. 

“I  will  not  interfere  by  play  or  otherwise 
with  any  other  carrier. 

“I  agree  never  to  put  any  pamphlets, 
dodgers,  or  cards  in  any  Record  or  deliver 
any  other  matter  with  the  Record. 

“I  will  make  out  a  sales  report  each  day 
and  give  it  to  my  manager. 

“I  will  always  try  to  be  courteous  to  my 
subscribers. 

“I  promise  to  deliver,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  a  complete,  dry  paper  to  each  of  my 
subscribers. 

“In  case  1  am  too  sick  to  take  my  route,  I 
will  notify  the  Record  at  once. 

“I  will  nut  stop  or  start  a  subscriber  be¬ 
fore  I  receive  a  stop  or  start  from  the  office. 

“I  will  blow  my  whistle  on  serving  each 
paper. 

“I  promise  to  cooperate  with  my  District 
Manager  and  if  I  feel  that  I  have  an  argu¬ 
ment  coming,  I  will  do  as  he  says  and  then 
make  my  complaint  to  the  office  later.  I 
realize  that  my  District  Manager  will  help  me 
in  every  way  be  can. 

“If  I  desire  to  quit  the  route,  1  will  give 
the  Record  at  least  one  week’s  notice,  and  will 
teach  the  new  carrier. 

“1  understand  rules  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

“I  will  take  the  route  each  day  or  supply 
a  capable  substitute  approved  by  my  manager." 

'Die  elementary  £md  advance  sales 
course  instructions  are  exceptionally 
well  handled,  giving  concrete  ex¬ 
amples  and  practical  suggestions  on 
how  to  sell  the  newspaper.  The 
Stockton  Record’s  by-word  to  car¬ 
riers  appears  on  the  opening  page  as 
follows:  "Every  Stockton  Record  on 
the  right  porch;  blow  your  whistle 
for  each  subscriber;  sell  with  Record 
in  hand.” 

New  Roto  Tabloid  Promotion 

DETROIT  NEWS  did  a  bang-up  job 
of  promoting  its  new  Pictorial  roto¬ 
gravure  tabloid  supplement  prior  to 
the  first  issue  Oct.  10.  Promotion  of 
this  section  consisted  of  the  usual 
truck  posters,  rack  cards  and  window 
displays.  In  addition,  the  News  took 
a  run  of  billboards  in  Detroit. 
Throughout  the  state,  the  paper  used 
half-page  advertisements  in  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  week  and  a  quarter 
page  in  the  second  week.  In  addition 
to  using  its  own  radio  station,  the 
News  bought  time  on  three  other  De¬ 
troit  stations  and  broadcast  announce¬ 


ments  on  the  Michigan  Network  to 
thoroughly  cover  the  state.  A  special 
Detroit  “Newsagram”  was  mailed  first 
class  to  every  carrier  in  the  city  and 
suburban  territory.  Sample  copies  of 
the  new  section  were  mailed  to  every 
carrier  and  agent.  Three  promotion 
letters  were  sent  to  district  managers 
and  state  agents. 

400  Qualify  in  Bass  Derby 

WITH  “rain  or  shine  we  fish”  as  the 
by-word,  more  than  1,700  contest¬ 
ants  weighed  in  fish  in  an  attempt  to 
be  one  of  400  to  qualify  for  the  finals 
of  the  1937  Stripped  Bass  Derby,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune. 
The  semi-finals  were  held  Oct.  3  and 
the  finals  Oct.  10.  Prizes,  totalling 
$4,000.  were  donated  by  individuals 
and  companies  interested  in  promoting 
this  fourth  annual  event,  held  under 
the  direction  of  Bob  Dwyer,  Tribune 
outdoors  editor,  assisted  by  a  special 
committee. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
semi-finals,  hotels  in  Martinez  and 
other  eommunities  along  the  Carqui- 
nez  Straits  hung  out  “No  Vacancy” 
signs  and  special  police  had  to  be 
added  to  the  Martinez  force  to  handle 
the  crowds  at  the  waterfront.  While 
more  than  1,700  contestants  weighed 
in  fish  attempting  to  qualify  for  the 
finals,  those  in  charge  estimated  that 
15,000  fishermen  and  women  were  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  official  waters  seeking  a 
share  in  the  $4,000  in  prizes  awarded 
on  Oct.  10. 

Boy's  Week  a  Success 
WHILE  there  are  no  accurate  records 
as  to  the  exact  munber  of  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  “Newspax>er 
Boy  Week,”  held  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  2, 
Charles  E.  Knepper,  president  of 
Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc., 
sponsors  of  the  week,  reports  that 
about  three  times  as  many  papers  ob¬ 
served  the  week  than  any  previous 
year.  Major  Bowes  made  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  recognition  to  news¬ 
paper  boys  over  his  radio  program 
that  week.  “We  plan  on  continuing 
the  week  next  year  and  will  endeavor 
to  promote  the  newspaper  boy  until 
people  are  fully  conscious  of  the ; 
splendid  work  and  training  this  boy  is  I 
doing  and  receiving,”  stated  Mr. ; 
Knepper.  ! 

District  Managers  Meet 
CIRCULATION  distributors  from  22 1 
suburban  districts  of  the  Rockford . 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-  i 
Republic  met  in  Rockford  Oct.  7  to 
discuss  promotion  plans  for  fall  and  i 
winter  months.  In  addition  to  round-  ' 
table  discussion  of  mutual  problems, 
the  distributors  were  coached  on  sales 
work  in  connection  with  new  features 


299,424 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
IMominr  and  Eveninr  ieenes)  for 
the  month  of 

September,  1937 

This  represents  a  itain  of  8.446 
over  September,  1936  .  .  .  The 
Sunday  Sun  circulation  averaared 
per  Sunday  for  the  month 
of  September,  1037 — a  rain  of 
.'1.548  over  September,  1936. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


recently  added  to  the  papers.  In  the 
evening,  a  dinner  dance  was  held  at 
which  E.  K.  Todd,  business  manager, 
and  T.  Barney  Thompson,  editor,  were 
honored  guests.  Assisting  John  C. 
Stafford,  acting  circulation  manager, 
in  directing  the  meeting  were  G.  B. 
Rodman  and  Frank  J.  Nolan,  su¬ 
burban  supervisors. 

Gridder  and  Carrier 

BUFORD  (BABY)  RAY,  Vanderbilt 

University’s  star  tackle  and  alter¬ 
nate  captain,  base  become  Nashville 
Banner’s  circulation  representative  on 
the  Vanderbilt  campus.  Ray  is  the 
Banner’s  largest  carrier,  towering  six 
feet  seven  inches.  He  will  continue 
his  circulation  duties  throughout  his 
.senior  year. 

■ 

P.M.  EDITIONS  CHANGE 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  19 — Additional 
edition  changes  by  the  Evening  Led¬ 
ger  and  the  Evening  Bulletin  went 
into  effect  this  week.  Both  have 
dropped  their  first  edition,  and  the 
postcript  is  now  the  first  on  the  news¬ 
stands  at  11  a.m.  Both  newspapers 
have  eliminated  the  mid-aftemoon 
“sports  extra.”  pushing  up  the  time 
of  their  one-star  finals.  The  changes 
were  made  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
both  from  a  standpoint  of  fewer  re¬ 
turns  and  reduction  in  distribution 
expenditures. 

II 

A.M.  COOKING  SCHOOL 

Inaugurating  morning  sessions  for 
its  annual  October  cooking  school,  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  attracted  the  larg¬ 
est  crowd  in  the  history  of  their 
schools  at  the  sessions  conducted  for 
four  days  beginning  Oct.  5. 


TRIES  "ROCKET  STYLE" 

The  “rocket  style”  variation  o( 
streamlined  make-up  used  recentlv 
by  the  Alamosa  (Colo.)  Courier  was 
tried  last  week  by  the  Kaw  City 
(Okla.)  News,  a  tabloid-size  weekly 
While  not  adopting  the  style  penna.^ 
nently,  the  News  is  the  first  Okla¬ 
homa  paper  to  experiment  with  it 
The  style  consists  of  printing  the 
first  few  words  of  a  story  in  head¬ 
line  type  with  no  break  in  continuity 
as  the  reader  goes  into  the  story’s  body 
tvpe. 

■ 

DISTRIBUTORS  ELECT 

Officers  elected  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Independent  Distributors  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  last  week  in 
Philadelphia  were:  President,  Harry 
Braelow,  Newark,  N.  J.,  succeeding 
Joseph  Ottenstein,  Washington;  vice- 
president,  Howard  Eyster,  York,  Pa, 
and  secretary,  Clarence  R.  Deuel 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  re-elected.  The  1938 
convention  will  be  held  next  October 
in  Washington. 

■ 

75,000  AT  RESTITUTE 

An  estimate  of  75,000  was  placed  by 
the  sponsoring  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  on  the  attendance  at 
the  second  annual  Kentuckian  Wom¬ 
en’s  Institute,  Oct.  4-9.  Many  promi¬ 
nent  speakers  discussed  important 
political  and  social  problems. 

■ 

CAMERA  TRAIN  TRIP 

The  Toledo  Blade  sponsored  a  “cam¬ 
era  train”  trip  to  a  Mansfield,  O.,  farm 
Oct.  17  for  photography  fans.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  pictures 
taken  on  the  excursion. 
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Kalamazoo  Gazette  Among  First  Five  Newspapen 
In  United  States 

For  years  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  has  been  among  the  first 
five  newspapers  in  America  in  density  of  coverage.  This  103- 
year  old  paper  covers  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial 
center  of  Southwestern  Michigan  completely.  Write  or  call 
I.  A.  Klein,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  or  John  E.  Lutz, 
435  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Your  Other  7  Booth  Michigan  Papers  Are: 

Grand  Rapids  Press  Ann  Arbor  News 

Flint  louznol  Boy  City  Times 

Saginaw  News  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 

Muskegon  Chronicle 


BOOTH  Tlem papers 
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(APS  AND  Lower  Case 

in  These  Sizes 
on  Linotype  Modei  30 


MIX  FROM  AUXILIARIES 
Like  Shitting  on  a  Typewriter 

The  advantages  of  Mixer  Linotypes  are  many.  We  don't  like 
to  neglect  any  of  them.  But  users  of  large  display  faces 
sometimes  accuse  us  of  sUghting  one  of  their  pets:  mixing 
caps  and  lower  case  from  adjoining  auxiliaries. 

They  point  out  that  advertisers  who  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  all-cap  heads  ore  now  insisting  on  caps  and  lower 
case.  Editors  are  also  "going  lower  case"  on  large  news 
headings.  You  can  give  them  what  they  wont  as  easy  as  pie 
on  a  Model  30  Blue  Streak  Mixer  and  still  have  four  main 
magazines  for  other  faces  and  sizes. 

Just  rim  those  big  caps  in  one  auxiliary  magazine  and  their 
lower  case  mates  in  the  adjacent  auxiliary. Touch  the  mix¬ 
ing  key  for  a  cap . . .  touch  it  again  and  you're  back  to  lower 
case.  It's  nearly  as  simple  as  shifting  on  a  typ>ewriter. 

Of  course  this  handy  arrangement  merely  supplements  the 
big  features  of  quick  mixing:  (1)  Rapid  alternation  of  faces, 
and  (2)  different  faces  or  sizes  in  one  line. 


36  Point  Pobst  Extro  Bold  Condensed 

How  is  0 123 


•T8  Point  Erbor  Bold  Condensed 


How  iso  123 


48  Point  Erbor  Light  Condensed 


Howisone123 


42  Point  Bodoni  Bold 


How  is  123 

36  Point  Coslon  Bold  Condensed 

How  is  0 123 

36  Point  Century  Bold 

Howisol23 

36  Point  Memphis  Bold 

Howisol23 

36  Point  Memphis  Light 

How  is  o  123 


36  Point  Cheltenham  Bold 


How  is  123 


36  Point  Norciss 


How  is  o  123 

36  Point  Mctroblock  No  2 

How  is  123 

36  Point  Metrolite  No.  2 

t-UNGTYP.-)  |_,Q^  123 

36  Point  Goromond  Bold 

How  is  123 


Mergenthaler  linotype  company 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City  *  San  Francisco  *  Chicago  *  New  Orleans 
Canadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


A-P-L  ERBAR  BOLD  CONDENSED,  MEMPHIS  BOLD,  LINOTYPE  MEMPHIS  EXTRA  BOLD,  BOLD  AND  MEDIUM  AND  INDICATED  FACES 
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McCleery  Sees  Feature 
Reader  As  “Mr.  X  ’ 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

SPEAKING  BEFORE  the  Associated  the  newspapers  have  a  better  chance 
Press  managing  editors  meeting  in  of  getting  close  to  him  than  the  radio; 
New  Orleans  last  week,  William  T.  from  our  point  of  view  it  is  impor- 
McCleery,  executive  editor,  AP  Fea-  tant  because  it  shows  Mr.  X  is  no 
TUBE  Service,  saw  in  the  average  fool.  He  isn’t  going  to  be  taken  in 
reader  of  feature  material  “a  pa-  by  trite,  old-fashioned  feature  stories 
thetic  figure,”  a  man  who  “isn’t  that  ramble  on  for  a  thousand  words 
dumb  and  who  isn’t  intellectual;  he  without  saying  anything.  So  we  have 
has  a  conscience,  he  can’t  concen-  to  keep  fresh  and  up-to-date.  We 
trate;  he  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  have  to  spend  more  time  and  more 


the  so-called  'big  game’  writers  on  its  Telepathy  Series 
staff.  Since  getting  acquainted  with  A  FOUR-PART  SERIES  on  telepathy 
Mr.  X  we  feel  better  about  that,  too.  was  recently  prepared  by  Watson 
It  is  our  belief  that  when  Mr.  X  was  Davis,  director  of  Science  Service 
younger — before  his  life  became  so  Mr.  Davis  comments  on  the  game 

complicated — he  got  a  kick  out  of  being  introduced  which  employs 

reading  practically  anything  written  telepathy,  or  “extra-sensory  perc^. 
under  a  big  name.  But  now,  what  tion,”  and  the  new  book  on  the  sub- 
with  radio  and  inexpensive  magazines,  ject  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine.  In  the  last  of 
he  can  have  big  names  a  dime  a  dozen,  the  series,  an  extensive  bibliography 
“While  our  features  are  aimed  at  on  the  subject  is  presented  for  those 

this  bewildered  newspaper  reader,  we  who  want  to  investigate  the  phe- 

seldom  find  it  necessary  to  comprom-  nomenon  further, 
ise  between  the  desires  of  Mr.  X  and 

the  desires  of  Mr.  Editor.  Editors  Xmas  Carol  Series 
like  brief  copy,  clear  sentences  and  rqy  L.  WILLIAMS,  who  draws  the 
clean  art.  So  does  Mr.  X.  Elditors  “Babe  Bunting”  strip  for  the  Phil- 
have  trouble  handling  complicated  art  adelphia  Ledger  Syndicate,  is  pre- 
layouts  and  Mr.  X  has  trouble  com-  paring  17  drawings  of  Dickens' 
prehending  them.”  Christmas  Carols  which  will  be  issued 


likes  to  be  entertained,  and  he’s  sus¬ 
picious.” 

Mr.  McCleery  humorously  dis¬ 
sected  “Mr.  X”  and  demonstrated  how 
the  feature  service  caters  to  him. 
He  provided  a  lesson  in  satisfying 
this  type  of  reader  interest  which  can 
be  applied  in  all  syndicates. 

Mr.  McCleery’s  address  follows,  in 
part: 

“The  primary  object  of  the  AP 
Feature  Service  is  to  help  member 
papers  make  a  hit  with  a  certain  type 
of  newspaper  reader.  First,  to  keep 
him  buying  the  paper;  and  second,  to 
keep  him  from  going  crazy. 

Reader  a  Product  of  the  Age 

■■'niis  reader  is  the  product  of  the 
Speed  Age,  or  the  Cracked-ice  Age, 
or  whatever  age  we’re  living  in.  The 
feature  service  has  spent  a  lot  of  time 
studying  modem  type  faces  and  mod¬ 
ern  engravings  and  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  but  it  has  spent  more  time 
studying  this  particular  modern  news¬ 
paper  reader. 

■‘We  find  him  a  pathetic  figure.  He 
really  wants  to  know  what’s  going  on 
in  the  world.  He  thinks  he  ought  to 
be  wril-informed.  In  short,  he  has  a 
conscience.  That’s  Characteristic  No. 
;I.  But  what  with  the  radio  roaring  in 
the  front  room  and  a  new  car  in  the 
garage  and  his  wife  wanting  to  go  to 
the  monies,  he  has  a  hell  of  a  time 
trying  to  concentrate.  That’s  Charac¬ 
teristic  No.  2.  He  has  a  sense  of 
humor  and  likes  to  be  amused — No.  3. 
Every  time  he  begins  to  get  interested 
in  a  radio  program,  they  try  to  sell 
him  something.  So  he’s  suspicious. 
»nd  that’s  No.  4. 

Mr.  %  U  iookiag  for  a  Friend 
"Our  belief  is  that  Mr.  X  is  looking 
for  a  friend.  (I  speak  of  MR.  X  just 
to  keep  things  simple.  Hiere  are  Xes 
in  both  sexes.)  We  also  believe  that 
most  newspapers  are  aware  of  Mr. 
X’s  predicament  and  want  to  become 
bis  friend. 

“Because  Mr.  X  likes  to  be  enter- 


talent  and  more  money  on  every  fea¬ 
ture  story.  He  can  look  at  picture 
magazines  if  he  wants  to;  he  doesn’t 
have  to  strain  his  eyes  over  blurred 
pictures  in  the  newspapers.  So  we 
have  to  provide  good  engravings  and 
good  mats. 

Can't  Concentrate 

"The  qualities  about  Mr.  X  in  which 
we  are  primarily  interested,  however, 
are  his  conscience  and  his  inability 
to  concentrate. 

“If  Mr.  X  had  no  conscience  he 
could  find  plenty  to  entertain  him 
without  bothering  to  read  the  news. 
If  Mr.  X  could  concentrate,  he  could 
understand  the  significant  news  and 
he  wouldn’t  need  any  help  from  the 
Feature  Service. 

“The  fact  that  Mr.  X  has  a  con¬ 
science  means  that  he  will  try  to  read 
stories  that  look  significant.  The  fact 
that  he  can’t  concentrate  means  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  understand  them 
unless  somebody  shortens  them  up 
and  translates  them  for  him. 

“During  the  last  year  the  AP  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  has  sweat  blood  in  an 
effort  to  perfect  its  editorial  tech¬ 
nique;  to  choose  the  subjects  in  which 
Mr.  X  is  interested  and  to  present 
them  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
clarity.  It  has  produced  THE  WORLD 
THIS  WEEK,  PICTURE  SHOW, 
WHAT  IT  MEANS,  WOMEN  IN  THE 
NEWS,  YOUTH  IN  THE  NEWS. 
SWING  PICTURES,  WHAT  TO  DO, 
and  other  new  features.  I  hate  to  ad¬ 
mit  it  in  this  company,  but  in  aiming 
these  features  we  did  not  visualize 
newspaper  editors  as  our  target.  We 
were  aiming  for  Mr.  X. 

Ha  Is  Target 

“In  everything  the  feature  service 
does — its  news  features,  its  comics,  its 
fashions,  its  beauty  hints,  its  menus, 
its  sports,  its  foreign  features,  its 
Washington,  Hollywood  and  New 
York  columns — Mr.  X  is  the  target. 

“We  used  to  feel  apologetic  because 
the  AP  Feature  Service  had  none  of 


New  Sunday  Page 

NEA  SEIRVICE  announced  this  week 
a  new  Sunday  comic  cartoon  page 
by  George  Clark,  creator  of  'Side 
Glances,”  daily  panel  cartoon. 

The  page,  to  be  called  “George 
Clark’s  Carnival,”  represents  Clark’s 
first  venture  into  the  Sunday  field, 
though  his  daily  panel  has  appeared 
for  10  years.  It  will  be  released  Nov. 
28.  and  is  offered  in  page  or  half-page 
size,  in  colors  or  in  black. 

Clark,  35.  originally  came  from  Be- 
tonville.  Ark.  He  did  spot  cartoons 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  News  while 
still  in  high  school.  At  20,  he  joined 
Scripps-Howard  and  became  an  illus¬ 
trator  on  Cleveland  Press.  He  soon 
moved  to  New  York  as  a  member  of 
the  NEA  staff. 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  will  begin  a 
series  of  articles  on  skin  diseases  next 
Monday  in  his  NEA  column  “Family 
Doctor.” 

Has  Hous3  Organ 
FRANK  BRADY,  promotion  manager. 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  recent¬ 
ly  issued  the  first  edition  of  Feature, 
a  bulletin  for  subscribers.  It  carries 
news  about  United  Feature’s  comics 
and  features  and  the  people  who  pre¬ 
pare  them.  It  will  be  issued  only 
“now  and  then.”  according  to  George 
Carlin,  general  manager. 

New  Panel 

GEORGE  SWANSON,  creator  of  the 
strip  “High  Pressure  Pete  and  Of¬ 
ficer  6%,”  has  started  a  two-column 
panel  titled,  “Excuse  It,  Please.” 
Central  Press  Association  began  re¬ 
leasing  it  Oct.  20.  Swanson  also  con¬ 
tinues  his  daily  strip. 

A  six-part  series  by  Elarl  “Dutch” 
Clark,  quarterback  and  playing  coach 
of  the  Detroit  Lions,  on  “How  I  Play 
Football,”  is  also  being  released  by 
Central  Press. 


by  the  syndicate  as  a  Christmas  series 

■ 

N.  J.  Classified  Clinic 
Elects  J.  P.  Callahan 

At  the  Fall  Want  Ad  Clinic  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  held 
Oct.  14  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel. 
Newark,  James  Sweeney,  classified 
manager  Newark  Evening  News,  urged 
the  use  of  effective  promotional  meth¬ 
ods  to  keep  classified  in  the  forefront 
Mrs.  Louise  Dore,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News,  discussed  phases  of  telephone 
solicitation  of  ads,  emphasizing  the 
psychological  approach,  and  Miss  Cele 
Lee,  Bayonne  Times,  presented  25  il¬ 
lustrated  business  building  ideas  and 
gave  a  full  description  of  their  prac¬ 
ticality. 

New  officers  imanimously  elected 
were;  John  P.  Callahan,  TrenUn 
Times,  president;  J.  M.  Johnson, 
Elizabeth  Journal,  vice-president;  and 
Miss  Cele  Lee,  re-elected  secretary. 

Herbert  Tushingham,  outgoing  pres¬ 
ident,  Camden  Courier-Post,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  suggested  an  all-day  meeting 
for  the  next  clinic  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  place  in  the  spring.  The 
new  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  Charles  Al¬ 
len,  who  succeeded  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
offered  his  office  as  an  exchange  bu¬ 
reau  for  ideas  and  censorship  in¬ 
formation. 

n 

WINS  DAMAGE  SUIT 

A  libel  suit  for  $15,000  damages 
against  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  brought  by  Armand 
Page  of  Holyoke,  resulted  in  a  jury 
verdict  for  the  newspaper  Sept.  24 
in  Superior  Court,  Springfield.  Wil¬ 
liam  Dwight,  managing  editor,  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  truth  of  the  story  and 
denied  malice.  The  action  was 
brought  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  story  involving  a  “racket" 
in  subletting  of  garbage  collection  con¬ 
tracts. 


ht 
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gained,  we  have  comic  strips  and 
panels,  and  we  have  a  certain  num- 
l>er  of  Illustrated  features  that  are 
amusing  and  nothing  else.  Amusing 
Mr.  X  is  so  easy  job.  At  one  time 
•we  could  assume  that  Mr.  X  was 
hard  up  for  entertainment,  and  any¬ 
thing  we  gave  him  would  be  grate¬ 
fully  received.  Today  Mr.  X  can 
turn  on  the  radio  and  get  the  services 
<of  high-priced  gag  men  and  profes¬ 
sional  entertainers.  His  appetite  is 
keener  and  better  educated.  If  we 
give  him  a  700- word  story  that  only 
succeeds  in  being  whimsical  and 
trivial,  we  not  only  bore  hell  out  of 
him — we  make  ourselves  look  second 
rate.  If  a  man  makes  a  serious  speech 
that  doesn’t  come  off,  he  merely  looks 
jdull.  He  may  even  seem  profound. 
.But  if  he  tries  to  be  funny  and  fails, 
he  looks  like  a  half-wit.  The  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  keeps  that  in  mind. 

“The  fact  that  Mr.  X  is  suspicious  is 
important  primarily  because  it  means 


Bank  Officers 

A  recent  survey  among  bank 
officers  in  New  York  City, 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  shows  that 
the  Herald  Tribune  is  read 
by  more  of  them  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 
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DRY  MATS 


For  better  halftone  work,  for  blacker  solids,  and  for  cleaner  type 
matter — ^in  short,  for  all-'round  better  stereotyping — try  FLEX  dry 
mats.  Samples  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request  .  .  .  without  charge 
or  obligation. 

Write  for  Samples  FLEXTOEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

21  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Jl  1  Arlc  history,  with  nearly  100%  increase  in 

/iQo  newspaper  space,  according  to  C.  H. 

,  Bliss,  vice-president.  First  Graham- 

PomF  Paige  copy  on  new  models  will  ap- 

*  1  ad- 

QhOTV  N0Xt  OOk  vertising  director,  has  announced  a 

campaign  20%  larger  than  last  year’s. 

Nine  Makers  Beat  Gun  with  R«l«a*»i  Thl«  Week 

New  Models  .  .  .  Hood  of  .  J-  Stirling  Getchell  agency  is  rush- 
in--  \tT  1  f  J  Plymouth  releases  to  newspapers 

Others  This  Week-End  throughout  the  country.  All  central 

By  HIL  F.  BEST  eastern  states  will  carry  the  an¬ 

nouncement  in  evening  newspapers 
Detroit,  Oct.  19 — The  New  York  on  Friday,  Oct.  22,  and  morning  pa- 
Auto  Show — the  automobile  show  of  pers,  Oct.  23  or  24.  Western  and 
the  year — opens  Oct.  27  and  the  1938  Pacific  coast  announcement  dates  will 
model  season  will  be  officially  open,  be  evening  newspapers  Friday,  Oct.  29, 
The  show  lasts  until  Nov.  3.  Since  morning  newspapers  Oct.  30  and  31. 
September  we  of  the  press  and  many  The  Getchell  agency  assures  this 
of  the  24,000,000  American  car  own-  writer  that  the  newspaper  schedule 
ers  have  seen  the  1938  models.  Re-  will  be  an  unusually  large  one  for  the 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  announcement  and  furthermore  auto- 
the  cars  being  “shown  for  the  first  mobile  shows  will  call  for  additional 
time”  at  the  New  York  show  have  Plymouth  copy  throughout  October 
been  sold  and  delivered  to  the  public  and  November. 

for  weeks,  newspapers  will  be  ex-  Chevrolet  will  be  formally  an- 
pected  to  turn  on  the  publicity  heat  nounced  Oct.  23.  An  unusually  large 


PAIR  25  YEARS  IN  Strong  '38  Demand  '' 

AUTO  SHOW  PUBUCITY  Seen  By  Buick  Chief 

Korbel  &  Colwell  Stuck  to  (The  following  statement  is  by  Har- 
Facts,  Urged  Paid  Space  H.  Curtice,  general  manager. 

Focus  of  interest  for  hundreds  of  ^tiick  Motor  Division.) 
newspaper  men  from  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  3  Many  major  economic  factors  sup- 
will  be  the  pressroom  operated  for  the  port  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
National  Auto-  automobile  industry  will  maintain 


to  drum  up  interest.  This  is  hardly  pre-announcement  schedule  has  been 
sound.  running  on  Chevrolet  and  after  the 

Announcement  time  should  be  just  announcement  date  there  will  be  fol- 
that  and  not  merely  a  date  for  the  low-up  ads  in  October  and  November, 
release  of  announcement  copy.  How-  The  Campbell-Ewald  Company  is 
ever,  there  has  been  a  very  ambitious  working  on  show  copy  and  Chevrolet 
pre-season  program  and  it  looks  like  as  usual  will  be  found  on  page  three 
a  big  1938  for  sales  and  auto  linage,  of  almost  every  show  issue  in  the 


a  big  1938  for  sales  and  auto  linage. 

Packard,  Studebaker,  Willys-Over- 
land.  Dodge,  Oldsmobile,  Hupmobile, 


country. 

On  Oct.  23  Pontiac  will  announce 


Buick,  Nash  and  Hudson  have  already  in  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 


beat  the  gun  and  made  their  formal 
announcements  in  newspapers. 


try.  MacManus,  John  &  Adams 
agency  has  already  released  a  large 


DeSoto  will  announce  in  New  York  Pontiac  announcement  schedule,  pre- 
and  other  major  cities  on  Oct.  26.  The  ceded  by  large  “teasers.”  It  is  be- 
general  announcement  date  will  be  lieved  generally  that  both  Pontiac  and 
.Nov.  1  in  dealer  points.  J.  Stirling  Chevrolet  schedules  will  be  materially 
Getchell  agency  advises  this  winter  larger  this  year  than  in  last  year’s  an- 
that  the  DeSoto  list  will  be  a  large  nouncement  period, 
one.  The  Hudson-Terraplane  announce- 

Through  the  Arthur  Kudner  agency  ment  in  a  few  selected  distributor 
Buick  has  released  one  of  its  largest  points  has  been  made  and  additional 
announcement  schedules  in  newspa-  points  are  being  released  just  as  fast 
pers.  During  the  past  year  Buick  as  cars  are  shipped  from  the  factory, 
was  a  large  user  of  newspaper  space  Thousand-line  copy  was  the  size  in 
and  the  outlook  for  1938  according  to  distributor  points  while  the  various 
Tom  Corpe,  advertising  director,  is  dealer  ads  will  run  from  800  lines  to 
exceedingly  good.  420  lines.  Copy  is  being  placed 

Hupp  Announcing  Dcolort  through  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 

The  Grace  &  Bement  agency  will  u  i,  tv.  c  * 

1  _  Tj  *  Lee  Anderson  agency  broke  the  first 

place  Hupp  announcement  copy,  con-  r  xu  i  x  j 

-  r  X  J  •  X  of  the  Chrysler  announcement  ads 

sisting  of  two  ads  in  most  cases — a  ^  *  u  *  •  * 

.  J  J  .1  this  past  week-end.  Distributor  pomts 

dealer  announcement  ad  and  then  an  ^  i-  j  z?oa  i- 

X  J  /  xu  J  1  received  980-line  copy  and  620-line 

announcement  ad  of  the  new  models.  .  i  x  x 

copy-  A  complete  announcement 


Henry  Hempsted,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Hupp  Motor  Corpora¬ 
tion,  says:  “With  reference  to  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  newspapers 
have  maintained,  lost  or  gained 


schedule  is  going  to  all  dealer  points 
to  be  released  as  dealers  get  cars. 

10%  Gain  Sucn 

On  the  basis  of  the  various  state- 


mobile  Show  at  Its  fast  pace  m 

Grand  Central 
Palace,  New 
York,  by  the 
public  relations 
firm  of  Korbel  & 

Colwell,  which 
this  year  cele¬ 
brates  its  25  th 
anniversary  of 
covering  this 
event.  Former 
newspaper  men 

Worth  Colwoll  themselves,  ctiutig  luc 

Worth  Colwell  H.  H.  Curt!c«  economic  front, 
and  Ed  Korbel  know  personally  most  Important  is 

of  the  500  or  so  present-day  automo-  the  fact  that  employment  throughout 
bile  editors  who  converge  on  New  the  past  year  has  given  wage  earners 
York  at  this  time.  Since  they  first  in  industry  a  substantial  average  in- 
became  partners  in  1912,  they  have  come,  and  as  we  go  into  the  1938  car 
helped  report  more  than  300  major  .season  the  industrial  picture  appears 
expositions,  exhibitions  and  outdoor  greatly  improved  in  stability.  It  is 


H.  H.  Curt!c« 


its  fast  pace  in 
1938.  While 
market  students 
point  to  certain 
adverse  influ¬ 
ences  during  the 
last  1937  quarter, 
pa  r  t  i  c  u  1  arly 
stock  market  ac- 
tion  and  war 
scare,  they  like¬ 
wise  find  many 
encouraging 
signs  along  the 
economic  front. 

Important  is 


sports  events.  likely  that,  in  the  year  1938,  total 

*  wages  paid  industrial  workers  will  be 

Raviaw  greater  than  during  1937,  with  indus- 

OllUWa^  Oeil  rie view  stabilized  and  the  probability 

of  Reviews  Stock  minimized,  particularly 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  The  Di-  "" 
gest,  the  weekly  merging  Literary  Unnllad  Orders  on  Books 

Digest  and  Review  of  Reviews,  and  automobile  industry  some 

his  son,  Albert  Shaw,  Jr.,  president  major  producers  closed  the  year  with 
of  Review  of  Reviews  Corp.,  publisher  unfilled  orders  on  their  books  and 
of  the  magazine,  both  retired  Oct.  16  dealers  short  of  many  models,  a  con- 
.simultaneous  with  the  transfer  of  their  dition  that  was  noticeable  throughout 
entire  stock  holdings  to  a  syndicate  production  year  and  that  figured 
headed  by  George  F.  Havell,  former  m  the  $150,000,000  expenditure  in 
publishing  counsel.  plant  expansion  and  retooling  made 

The  Literary  Digest  was  merged  industry  for  the  1938  program, 

with  the  Review  of  Reviews  June  16  final  quarter  will  bring  the  1937 

and  the  name  of  the  combined  maga-  calendar  year’s  production  over  the 
zine  was  changed  to  The  Digest.  TTie  5,000,000  mark,  despite  strike  inter- 
magazine  will  be  renamed  Literary  ruptions  early  in  the  year — the  in- 
Digest  with  the  Nov.  13  issue.  dustry’s  nearest  approach  to  the  all- 

Dr.  Shaw  founded  the  Review  of  time  high  of  5,600,000  units  in  1929. 
Reviews  in  1892  and  since  that  time  1®37  picture,  however,  is  not 

has  been  its  editor.  marred  by  the  over-production  that 

The  new  owners  announced  that  accompanied  the  big  year, 
they  would  continue  the  publication  This  year  the  nation’s  largest  in- 
as  a  weekly  digest  of  news  and  ar-  dustry,  farming,  is  reaping  a  rich 
tides  from  a  world-wide  selection  of  harvest.  Commodity  prices  are  higher, 
magazines.  Extensive  improvements  which,  with  better  crop  prospects  than 
are  planned,  including  covers  of  ac-  many  years  means  a  substantial 


^und  as  an  effective  medium  for  ments  of  automobile  advertising  man- 
motor  car  advertising,  I  would  say  agers  and  sales  managers,  we  believe 
they  remain  a  potent  factor  in  the  that  1938  will  run  approximately  10% 
merchandising  of  this  industry  so  far  above  1937 — and  from  present  plans 
as  we  at  Hupp  are  concerned.”  we  believe  that  the  New  York  show 

Ford  and  Lincoln  are  expected  to  linage  should  run  at  least  10%  above 
break  announcements  of  their  new  last  year’s  linage. 

1938  models  this  week  and  next — Lin-  ■ 

f  r w'  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Lists 

A  national  Ford  release  out  of  N.  W.  _  ....  _ 

Ayer  agency  is  expected,  using  two  Baillie  OH  Program 
insertions  in  all  daily  newspapers  and  The  national  convention  of  Sigma 


A  n;r  Vi'  ^A  V  IV  r  w'  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Lists 

A  national  Ford  release  out  of  N.  W.  _  ....  _ 

Ayer  agency  is  expected,  using  two  BaiUie  Oil  ProgrOHl 
iwrtions  in  all  daily  newspapers  and  The  national  convention  of  Sigma 
me  regular  large  list  of  weekly  papers.  Delta  Chi,  journalism  fraternity,  will 
After  the  1938  announcement  copy  be  held  at  the  Jayhawk  Hotel,  To- 
ftms  it  is  believed  that  future  releases  pgka,  Kan.,  Nov.  11  to  14.  Conven- 
from  the  Ayer  agency  will  be  con-  tion  hosts  will  be  the  University  of 
Sned  to  Sunday  newspapers.  Weekly  Kansas  undergraduate  chapter  at 
newspaper  copy  is  to  come  from  Lawrence  and  the  Topeka  alumni 
McCann-EIrickson,  Inc.  chapter. 

On  Oct.  23,  metropolitan  New  York  President  Tully  Nettleton,  Christian 
gets  ite  first  glimpse  of  the  1938  Lin-  Science  Monitor,  is  arranging  a  pro- 
wln-Zephyr  motor  cars.  The  New  gram  covering  both  alumni  and  un- 
ork  newspaper  announcements  will  dergraduate  interests.  Speakers  will 
Showings  in  include  Hugh  BaiUie,  president  of 
other  cities  are  to  be  scheduled  as  United  Press  and  national  honorary 
r^Jdly  as  new  cars  are  shipped  from  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Sena- 
Lincoln  plant  in  Detroit  ’The  tor  Arthur  Capper,  of  Capper  Pub- 
^  models  are  longer  and  even  more  Hcations;  former  Senator  Henry  J. 
a^ly  styled  than  their  predecessors.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Topeka  State 
Motors  next  week  will  launch  Journal,  and  William  Allen  White, 
me  largest  national  campaign  in  its  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  editor. 


tion  photographs  in  natural  colors.  farm  income. 

David  P.  Page,  formerly  co-manag-  Other  Trades  Point  to  Recovery 
ing  editor,  has  been  named  editor  and  in  other  trades  a  variety  of  statis- 
Mr.  Havell,  publisher.  tics  point  to  continuation  of  the  re- 

■  covery  movement  experienced  during 

I*  TtilV  DADFP  years.  There  has  been 

W  O-ETA I  rATEJl  3  trade  at  levels  above 

'The  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dis-  this  period  a  year  ago;  radio  manu- 
patch  recently  lopped  off  a  day’s  facturers  enjoyed  a  record  year  in 
publishing  operations  by  changing  its  1937;  there  is  an  optimistic  outlook  for 
weekly  Saturday  morning  publication  the  power  industry,  based  in  part  up- 
to  Friday  in  combination  with  the  on  the  unusually  large  increase  in 
daily.  The  community  hereafter  will  farm  income;  bank  earnings  are  bet- 
not  be  serviced  with  news  on  Satur-  ter. 

days  or  Sundays.  Publisher  C.  M.  All  of  these  are  important  straws  in 
Bomberger  has  named  Marion  Hoi-  the  economic  wind.  They  point  to  a 
lendonner  city  editor.  Another  re-  good  year  for  the  motor  industry,  in- 
cent  change  was  the  appointn^nt  of  dicating  a  large  new  owner  demand 
Advertising  Manager  (^harles  F.  Do-  £qj.  automobiles  and  a  heavy  replace- 
berneck  as  acting  business  manager,  ment  market 
succeeding  George  H.  Scruton,  Jr.,  . 


who  has  resigned  to  become  editor 

of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat.  TURPEN  HEADS  PAPERS 

■  Raymond  A.  Turpen,  former  gen- 

1\rP\X7  TMTI  CT&TTr^M  eral  manager  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 

iliL/.  Ol/lllwxv  Telegram,  Sunday  Sun,  and  Lawrence 

The  Hammond  Broadcasting  Corpo-  Store  News,  has  been  elected  presi- 
ration  is  starting  a  new  5,000-watt  dent  of  the  publications, 
radio  station,  WHIP,  at  Hammond, 

Ind.  It  is  equipped  with  a  special-  ® 

type  directional  antenna  designed  to  ktjdotmtC  “CDP/^TUT  " 

cover  the  Chicago  area.  Dr.  George  Airi'WlI'IlD 

Courier  is  head  of  the  new  station.  The  PhoenixvUle  (Pa.)  Republican 
Charles  Garland,  formerly  of  WBBM  has  appointed  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma- 
and  WIND-WJJD,  is  to  be  sales  man-  honey,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  repre- 
ager  of  WHIP.  sentatives,  effective  immediately. 
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Rate  Rises  Discussed 
_ by  Oregon  Ad  Chiefs 

I  Reports  on  what  individual  mea. 

bers  are  doing  in  way  of  revising  ad. 
vertising  rates  to  meet  increase 
production  costs  occupied  more  tha 
90  advertising  managers  of  the  Ong^ 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  t 
a  meeting  recently. 

It  was  announced  that  Alpha  Deh 
Sigma,  professional  fraternity, 
award  two  plaques  to  daily  ami 
weekly  newspapers  showing  the  her 


and  the  Fenger-Hall  Company  wit 
award  a  prize  for  the  best  merchan¬ 
dising  cooperation  by  a  newspapr 
with  a  national  advertiser. 

The  association’s  1938  conventut 


George  T. 

ish  Telegraph  Agency;  A.  B.  Moloney,  SAFETY  ALPHABET 

—  Ideas  for  Bui 

With  Akron’s  1937  traffic  toll  far  ing,”  this  > 
ahead  of  its  worst  year  in  number  of  manager  of  ti 
fatalities,  1936,  the  Akron  Times-  homa  News. 
Press  has  launched  a  new  safety  cam-  been  with  W 
paign  with  a  series  of  alphabetical  cago  Herald 
pictures  teaching  traffic  “lessons.”  (^gg  Journal 
'The  series  started  with  a  picture  of  a 
boy  playing  in  the  street  unaware  of  , 

an  approaching  auto.  The  pictures  NEW  TE/ 
are  labeled  “A  is  for  automobile,  the  The  Kermi 
greatest  menace  to  boys  and  girls”;  which  recent! 
“B  is  for  bicycle,  which  always  should  loid  size  is 
be  used  with  caution,”  etc.  Below  Sunday.  S.  ! 
the  pictures  in  italics  is  this  comment:  and  business 
“It  is  possible  that  YOU  may  save  Davis,  circu 
the  lives  of  your  children  if  you  make  Davis  is  nati( 
a  game  of  these  photos  and  get  your  It  is  represi 
children  to  save  them.”  Texas  Daily 


A  SILVER  PLATE  was  presented  to  Jacob  Landau,  managing  editor,  Jew- 

A.  Bernard  Moloney  and  a  travel¬ 
ing  clock  to  Mrs.  Moloney  at  a  lunch-  Reuters;  Mr.  Steed;  R.  de  Roussy  de 
eon  given  Friday,  Oct.  15,  at  the  Sales,  Paris  Soir,  association  president; 
Hotel  Lombardy,  New  York,  to  mark  Mrs.  Moloney;  Dr.  Sylwester  Gruszka, 
the  “friendship  and  gratitude”  of  the  Polish  consul  general,  and  Mme.  de 
Association  of  Foreign  Press  Corre-  Roussy  de  Sales.  Other  rows  from 
spondents  over  which  Moloney,  who  left  to  right  and  reading  toward  the 

is  chief  of  Reuters  in  New  York,  has  speakers’  table  are:  ^  ^  _ 

presided  as  president  during  the  past 
two  years.  These  were  not  farewell 
gifts  but  testimonials  of  esteem  from 
an  association  which  numbers  104  ac¬ 
tive  members  and  52  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  The  new  president,  R.  de  Roussy 
de  Sales,  Paris  Soir  and  Paris  Midi, 
made  the  presentations  in  behalf  of 
the  members. 

At  this  luncheon  Henry  Wickham 
Steed,  former  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  spoke. 

Can't  Economiu  on  Troth 

He  illustrated  from  his  experience 
the  contrasts  in  the  work  of  a  diplo¬ 
mat  and  a  foreign  correspondent.  The 
messages  of  the  former,  he  said,  are 
not  usually  published;  they  may  be 
transmitted  in  cipher,  and  nobody 
knows  whether  they  are  mistaken  or 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  every¬ 
one  reads  the  messages  of  the  foreign 
correspondent.  “We  are  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  who  have  to  tell 
stories  of  that  family  outside.  If 
we  are  not  strictly  accurate,  or  our 
views  are  not  borne  out  by  events, 
first  of  all  our  papers  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  and  then  our  position  in  the 
country  where  we  live  becomes  im- 
pleasant.  Yet  we  never  dare  avoid 
unpopularity  by  economizing  in  the 
truth.  As  a  result,  newspapermen 
who  do  their  job  conscientiously  are 
usually  much  better  judges  of  what 
has  taken  place,  and  what  will  take 
place,  than  the  accredited  representa¬ 
tives  of  governments.  Sometimes 
diplomatists  recognize  this  and  en¬ 
list  the  aid  of  newspapermen  in  form¬ 
ing  judgments  of  the  country.” 

Applying  his  own  test  to  the  United 
States,  he  urged  that  the  correspond¬ 
ent  should  get  around  more;  thought 
~  '  com- 


Sell  Them  When 

You  Tell  Them! 


The  time  to  sell  agency  space  buyers  and 
advertisers  is  when  you  are  telling  them  about 
vour  market — giving  them  market  facts  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  MARKET  GUIDE. 

Space  buyers  and  advertisers  use  Editor  & 
Publisher  MARKET  GUIDE  constantly — it  is  an 
accurate,  complete  source  of  information  on 
newspaper  markets — it  contains  data  they  can 
find  nowhere  else.  An  advertisement  about 
your  paper  and  your  market  will  get  attention 
— it  will  be  read  because  the  reader  is  looking 
for  facts  about  your  particular  market. 

Time  is  short.  Make  reservations  for  space 
now.  Copy  can  follow.  Forms  for  the  1938 
MARKET  GUIDE  close  November  13th.  Date 
of  issue  is  November  20th. 


LouitvilU  ranks  second  among 
tha  cifias  of  the  nation  in  par 
capita  value  of  industrial  output. 
This  rich  industrial  canter  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  agricultural  sections  in 
the  country  offers  unlimited  sales 
opportunities  .  .  . 


RATES 


Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law 
pelling  Elnglishmen  to  land  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  so  that  they  would  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  West  and  Middle  West 
on  their  way  to  New  York;  and  said 
that  he  liked  to  get  where  they  talked 
of  hogs  and  com  and  cotton. 

Present  at  the  luncheon  was  Ken¬ 
neth  Adam,  who  does  features  for 
the  London  Star.  He  came  here  with 
the  intention  of  staying  only  a  few 
days  in  New  York  before  going  to 
find  out  what  the  Middle  West  thinks 
of  England. 

Above  photo  shows  members  and 
guests  at  the  Itmcheon. 

At  the  speakers’  table  (1.  to  r.): 


.  .  .  .one  page 
....  half  page 
.  quarter  page 
.  .eighth  page 
sixteenth  page 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UPlie  Courier-Sfournal 

The  Louisville  Times 


«>  ts  Si. 
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-OR  OCTOBER  2  3,  1937 

Union  Heads  Pledge  Aid 
To  Eagle  Strikers 

AFL  Union  Nears  Contract  in  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 
Charges  Against  Examiner  Dropped  .  .  . 

Toledo  Efforts  Fail 


ment  to  the  effect  that  employes  were 
free  to  join  either  the  guild  or  the 
federation.  Both  news  unions  have 
asked  tor  a  certification  election  at 
the  Examiner,  and  if  they,  and  the 
newspaper’s  management  can  agree 
on  conditions,  a  consent  election 
probably  will  be  held  this  week. 


Attendance  Zero 

A  meeting  called  Sunday,  Oct. 


17, 


representatives  of  eight  CIO 
unions  met  in  the  New  York  offices 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
Tuesday  this  week  and  unanimously 


by  representatives  of  William  Green, 
AFL  president,  in  Toledo  for  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  of  forming  a  federal 
union  of  news  writers  was  called  off 
when  no  one  showed  up  except  an 
observer  sent  by  the  Toledo  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild. 


Picketing  of  the  Eagle  plant  and  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  largest  advertisers,  continues. 

Three  strikers  were  arrested  and  ■ 

pledged  the  support  of  their  organi-  paroled  last  weekend  for  hearing  Oct. 

ations  for  the  guild  strike  on  the  26  in  Bay  Ridge  Court  on  charges  of  IP&P  REGISTRATION 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  disorderly  conduct  preferred  by  Ruth 

John  Brophy,  a  director  of  CIO  Davis,  a  society  reporter  on  the  Eagle, 
who  had  just  left  the  CIO  conference  xhe  defendants  are  Seymour  Roman, 


Atlantic  City,  presided. 

•‘Ways  and  means  for  advancing  the 
strike  to  a  successful  conclusion  were 
agreed  upon  and  there  will  be  an 
intensification  of  efforts  of  labor  in 
New  York  generally  toward  that  con¬ 
clusion,”  Brophy  said.  Support  will 
be  both  financial  and  moral,  he  added. 

Asked  to  explain  a  ‘‘satisfactory 
conclusion,”  Brophy  said  “a  satis- 


Julian  Becker,  and  Melvin  Barnett. 
Miss  Davis  said  these  three  heckled 
her  with  cries  of  “scab”  as  she 
emerged  from  the  subway  and  caused 
a  crowd  to  gather. 

Union  Nears  Contract 

Despite  the  challenge  of  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild  on  the  question  of 
representation,  discussions  between 


factory  conclusion  of  the  Eagle  strike  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  manage- 


one  worked  out  between  the  guild 
and  the  newspaper  management. 
Managements  can  learn  to  adjust 
themselves  and  the  fact  that  strikes 
have  ended  before  shows  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  hopeful.” 

Ei9ht  Unions  Roprosonted 
Among  the  unions  represented  were 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  In¬ 
ternational  Ladies’  Garment  Work¬ 
ers.  Transport  Workers,  Independent 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilders, 
National  Maritime  Federation,  Fur 
Workers  National,  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  and 
United  Office  and  Professional  Work¬ 
ers.  Milton  Kaufman,  secretary,  Carl 
Randau,  president,  and  Nat  Einhorn, 
treasurer.  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild,  presented  the  Elagle  strikers’ 
case  to  the  group.  ANG  President 
Heywood  Broun  was  also  present. 

First  efforts  of  this  group  for  the 
strike  was  to  be  Saturday,  ac¬ 
cording  to  strike  headquarters,  when 
the  Transport  Workers  Union  will 
begin  sending  delegates  to  aid  in 
picketing  and  other  strike  activities. 

On  Tuesday,  an  application  of  the 
Davega-City  Radio,  Inc.,  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  prohibit  strikers  from 
picketing  its  stores  in  Brooklyn  be¬ 
cause  it  advertised  in  the  Eagle  was 
denied  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Leander  B.  Faber  in  Brooklyn  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Following  this  the 
Oavega  company  agreed  with  the 
guild  to  drop  its  advertising  in  the 
Eagle  for  30  days  if  the  guild  re¬ 
frained  from  picketing  the  stores. 

Hearings  on  Conspiracy  Case 
Hearings  were  begun  Wednesday  in 
Coney  Island  Court  on  the  case  of 
Isadore  Kaufman,  strike  chairman, 
and  John  Deegan,  striking  circula¬ 
tion  man,  who  have  been  charged  by 
the  Eagle  with  conspiring  with  others 
to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  A  carrier  boy  and  the  wife  of 
a  striker  took  the  stand  and  were 
questioned  by  counsel  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  10  strikers  were  scheduled 
to  take  the  stand  Thursday.  Guild 
attorneys  protested  to  the  court  the 
action  of  the  management  in  sub- 
penaing  40  strikers  when  only  one  of 
them  took  the  stand.  'The  carrier  boy 
is  not  a  striker.  Tlie  guild  claims  the 
management  is  trying  to  tie  up  strike 
activities  by  forcing  all  strikers  into 
.court. 


ment  and  the  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Writers  and  Reporters,  Local  No.  1. 
leading  toward  an  agreement  are 
nearing  the  dotted  line  stage,  federa¬ 
tion  members  asserted  this  week. 

Initial  discussions  were  held  soon 
after  the  first  unit  of  the  AFL  edi¬ 
torial  union  was  formed  here,  and  it 
is  understood  now  the  parties  are 
agreed  on  every  point  except  that  of 
salaries. 

Meanwhile  guild  members  claimed 
a  victory  as  a  result  of  developments 
over  the  week  end,  in  which  the 
Examiner  agreed  to  take  back  Urcel 
Daniel,  Examiner  guild  unit,  secretary, 
whom  they  charged  had  been  denied 
work  by  the  newspaper  because  of 
her  guild  activities.  She  was  to  be 
taken  back  as  assistant  club  editor 
at  her  previous  salary,  $22.50. 

At  the  same  time  the  guild  dropped 
charges  of  Wagner  Act  violation 
against  the  Examiner  for  assertedly 
intimidating  employes  into  resigning 
from  the  guild  and  joining  the  AFL 
union.  The  decision  was  made  at  an 
informal  hearing  conducted  by  Dr. 
Towne  Nylander,  regional  NLRB 
head,  at  which  the  Examiner  agreed 
to  post  notice  in  the  editorial  depart - 


Washington,  Oct.  20 — The  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Company, 
Boston,  has  filed  a  registration  state¬ 
ment  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
covering  3,672,153  23,  40  shares  of  $15 
par  value  common  stock,  of  which 
2,324,405  will  be  for  conversion  of  its 
cumulative  convertible  5  p)er  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  the  remainder  re¬ 
served  for  the  exercise  of  outstanding 
common  stock  warrants.  The  securi¬ 
ties  will  be  issued  under  a  recapitali¬ 
zation  plan  approved  by  the  SEC  un¬ 
der  the  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 


ASSAILANT  FINED 

O.  B.  White,  Miami  attorney,  was 
fined  S500  Oct.  18  after  pleading 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  wounding  Shan¬ 
non  Cormack,  a  reporter,  in  the 
Miami  Tribune  editorial  room  in 
July,  1935.  At  the  time  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  Cormack  declared  it  resulted 
from  an  altercation  over  a  story  in¬ 
volving  White.  One  of  two  shots  in¬ 
flicted  a  minor  wound  in  the  report¬ 
er’s  back  and  White  was  charged 
with  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 


E.  ROOSEVELT  RETURNS 

Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  returned  to  his  duties  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  He  is  director  of 
the  Southwest  Network  for  Hearst 
Radio  and  was  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week  on  special  business.  Joseph 
Connolly,  president  of  Hearst  Radio, 
denied  this  week  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  been  named  Pacific  Coast  di¬ 
rector  of  Hearst  Radio,  as  announced 
on  the  coast  last  week. 


OHIO  CIRCULATORS'  NEW  OFHCERS  CONFER 

New  ofRcers  of  Ohio  Circulation  Mana9ers'  Association,  elected  at  the  annual  meatin9 
in  Columbus,  Oct.  14.  Seated,  left  to  ri9ht:  Harold  I.  Paulson,  Youn9stown  Vindica¬ 
tor,  director;  Russell  Stokley,  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram,  president,  and  Eric  Maclnnes, 
Chillicothe  Scioto-Gazette,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer;  standing:  Charles  Staab, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Smith  H.  Witter,  Canton  Repository,  directors;  J.  H.  Gallo¬ 
way,  Ohio  State  Journal,  vice-president,  and  George  W.  Hicks,  Columbus  Citizen, 
director.  Staab  and  Hicks  were  re-elected. 


Barring  of  Payne 
in  FCC  Case  May 
Balk  'Dummy'  Quiz 

Commissioner  Disqualified  by 
Colleagues  on  Bias  Charge 
at  Disbarment  Hearing 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  19 — George 
Henry  Payne,  member  of  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission,  today 
was  disqualified  by  his  colleagues 
from  sitting  in  disbarment  proceed¬ 
ings  against  two  Washington  lawyers 
because,  the  attorneys  complained,  he 
had  been  responsible  for  publicity  un¬ 
favorable  to  them. 

The  accused  lawyers,  Paul  M.  Segal 
and  George  S.  Smith,  also  charged 
bias  on  Payne’s  part  growing  out  of 
the  fact  they  are  defense  counsel  in  a 
libel  action  brought  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  against  Broadcasting  maga¬ 
zine. 

Payne  did  not  vote  in  an  executive 
session  on  the  motion  for  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  Commissioner  Paul  A.  Walker 
cast  the  only  negative  ballot,  contend¬ 
ing  FCC  is  without  jurisdiction  to  re¬ 
strict  the  powers  of  a  fellow  member. 
Payne  later  disclosed  he  had  asked 
for  permission  to  make  certain  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  open  hearing  but  was 
refused.  However,  he  released  a 
statement  in  which  he  warned  "this 
is  an  entering  wedge  which  may- 
render  it  impossible  for  any  com¬ 
mission  to  function.” 

Payne  Headed  Quiz 

With  Payne  off  the  bench,  inquiry 
began  into  the  question  whether  Segal 
and  Smith  had  set  up  "dummy”  ap¬ 
plicants  for  radio  stations  to  prevent 
bona  fide  pietitioners  for  frequencies 
from  obtaining  permits.  The  com¬ 
plaint,  filed  by  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  commissioners,  headed 
by  Payne,  also  charged  the  lawyers 
with  causing  an  official  docket  to  be 
altered  without  permission. 

Removal  of  Payne  is  expected  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  the  proceeding 
and  forestall  inquiry  into  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  attorneys  generally  of  filing 
“dummy”  applications.  Segal  and 
Smith  had  submitted  an  answer  to  the 
charges  in  which  they  asserted  their 
conduct  has  at  all  times  been  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  accepted  practices  before 
FCC  Payne  planned  to  seize  upon 
that  statement  as  a  means  by  which 
proof  of  the  fact  might  be  demanded, 
the  extent  of  these  activities  mea¬ 
sured,  and  malefactors,  if  any, 
brought  out  into  the  open. 

The  hearing  was  expected  to  last 
several  days. 


WILL  USE  FACSIMILE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  PrBLi.SHER) 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Oct.  20 — Mc- 
Clatchy  Broadcasting  Company,  own¬ 
ers  of  KFBK,  Sacramento;  KMJ, 
Fresno;  KERN,  Bakersfield,  and  KWG, 
Stockton,  will  pioneer  the  new  fac¬ 
simile  broadcasting  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  petitioned  the  FCC  for  a 
permit  to  inaugurate  the  system  in 
Sacramento  and  Fresno.  One  hun¬ 
dred  experimental  sets,  fifty  in  each 
city,  will  be  used. 


FOREMEN  MEET 

Fifty  members  of  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Composing  Room 
Elxecutives  Association  met  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  Oct.  17.  Carroll  A.  Lake 
of  the  copy  desk,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  was  a  speaker.  Karl  Engel 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is  president  of 
the  group. 


-ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEpI^ 


all  three  media.  Many  advertising  SUGGESTS  POSTING 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  In 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  Interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  37.  More  About  Newspaper  Copy  Writing 


agents  and  advertisers  do  not  yet  TJTTT  PQ 

thoroughly  understand  the  difference  XlUlaC.O 

between  a  daily  newspaper  and  the  ANPA  Oilers  16  General 

other  two  media.  Examples  are  at  Rules  for  Publishers 

hand  showing  how  the  same  offer  .  amda  u  n  .• 

presented  in  three  different  ways.  A  recent  ANPA  bulletin  viewed  the 

each  offer  being  keyed  into  the  me-  °  ^  ^ 

dium,  produces  greater  results  for  we  e  suggested  for 

each  of  the  media  and  newspapers  J^e  bulletin  said: 

invariably  make  the  best  showing.  .  .  °  ® 

In  spite  of  all  the  work  done  by  re-  cisions  and  Labor  Board  rulings  it  h 
search  bureaus,  stetistical  experts,  advisable  for  employers  to  keep  offi« 
schools  of  journalism  and  mail  order  rules  posted  and  to  keep  complete  and 

advertisers,  very  little  is  yet  known  ,  ^°rig  recor  s  s  owing  e  wort 
about  how  to  prepare  copy  for  each  records  _  and  competen«  I 


general  use.  The  bulletin  said: 

“Because  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  and  Labor  Board  rulings  it  h 


-r  about  how  to  nrenare  codv  for  each  '^unipeienq 

THAT  MANY  NEWSPAPERS  are  now  about  lumber  each  week.  These  More^  wwk  has  teen  done  employes.  It  is  also  necessan 

alive  to  the  importance  of  tetter  stories  occupied  three  inches,  single  magazine  group  and  radio  is  ®  record  if  an  employe  in- 

copy  for  their  local  and  national  ad-  column.  The  telephone  number  was  nroHnrinf^  stnrfio.!  that  cannot  te  f^^ges  upon  office  rules  and  receive 

vertisers  there  can  te  little  doubt,  inserted  and  people  were  encouraged  jgjjor^  ”  ^  warning,  whether  or  not  the  dis- 

Recent  meetings  with  advertising  to  call  at  the  lumber  yard  or  write  advertiser  who  requests  case  penalty  is  immediately  in. 

agency  writers  and  account  executives  letters  about  their  own  building  prob-  j  ctiirfios  on  now^naner  Aicted.” 

lead  to  the  conclusion  that  national  lems,  repair  problems,  etc.  Within  a  .  .  ^  .  .....  .  .  .  ^  ^  The  following  have  teen  suggested 

advertisers  are  also  becoming  more  few  weeks,  the  telephone  started  to  gppjy  jjjg  Q.,yp  problem  posted  so  that  each  employe 

critical  and  skeptical  about  their  own  ring  and  the  lumber  yard  found  itself  PP  "  P  ■  may  know  he  is  subject  to  discharge 

copy  appeals.  doing  an  over-the-counter  and  tele-  One  Solution  guilty  of  practicing; 

Copy  appeals  are  changing  con-  phone  cash  business.  The  same  cam-  PUBLISHER  MAY  if  he  so  de-  '  «;amhlii.K  in  any  (..mi  while  „n  tk, 

stantly.  The  price  of  foodstuffs,  the  paign  was  started  in  another  city  of  .,  •  u-  ’  premises. 


surplus  or  shortage  of  given  foods  a  million  population.  During  the  first 

automatically  call  for  a  change  in  six  months  of  1936,  this  company  did  *  ^  ^  in^  ory  an  ,  wi  e  - 

pace  for  the  food  advertiser.  All  about  $2,000  of  telephone  business,  10  or  15  retailers,  learn  m  a 

wearing  apparel  is  affected  by  style  small  cash  sales.  T 

creators  and  results  of  these  style  Using  five  little  ads  each  week  for  copy  app>ea  so  is  su 

changes  are  reflected  quickly  in  copy,  six  months,  this  company  did,  in  the  i  Kt,  *  j  *  n  f 


The  same  is  true  of  household  con-  first  six  months  of  1937,  over  $13,000 
veniences,  musical  instruments,  fur-  of  cash  over-the-telephone  business, 
niture,  etc.,  etc.  This  same  campaign  was  offered  a 


ne  Solution  practicing; 

^^Y  PUBLISHER  MAY,  if  he  so  de-  '  Gamhlii.R  in  any  (..rm  whilf  on  tk, 

.J  ^  •  1  •  premises. 

cides,  set  up  in  his  own  paper  a  ^VastinK  ,.(  s..,. plies,  water,  ligk,  , 

tie  laboratory  and,  with  the  assist-  jxiwer. 

ice  of  10  or  15  retailers,  learn  in  a  3.  Absence  from  apiH.inte.l  work  dnriq 
w  months  just  how  local  adver-  working  bours. 

iing  copy  appeals  to  his  sub-  Karn.she.l  f..r  nonp,,  I 

riters.  5  Failure  to  i.rotect  his  situation  in  ci» 

Such  a  laboratory  does  not  call  for  „{  absence  for  any  reason. 


These  changes,  however,  do  not  af-  lumber  yard  in  another  city  of  700,000. 
feet  the  basic  laws  that  govern  the  Today  this  lumber  yard  has  six  men 


inoT  01OAAA  OUC.H  Cl  iiv/i.  xwi  ot  ansence  lor  any  reason. 

r  ,  *1,  4  I  V.’  K  ^  ’  staff  additions.  All  that  is  needed  are  6.  Failure  to  return  materials  to  thor 

^  cash  over-the-telephone  business.  salesmen  who  have  the  pr->i.er  places  in  the  proper  time. 

This  same  campaign  was  offered  a  cj  r  .u  •  .  Af* 

ir.  oit,,  r.f  700  000  Confidence  of  their  customers.  After  latoxleotioa  Listed 


mi  *  iX  J  LWI7  Ui  UliCC  MiCdillCll  WliU  lidVC  LAiC; 

This  same  campaign  was  onered  a  Ar* 

,  1  j  •  fu  A  r-TAAAAA  confidence  of  their  customers.  After 

lumber  yard  in  another  city  of  700,000.  j  *•  *  u  j 

eV.:.  advertisement  has  appeared,  a 


Todav  this  lumber  vard  has  six  men  aaverxisemem  nas  appearea,  a  7  Drinking  or  being  intoxicated  in  tk 

j  ^*U*ll.  check-up  should  te  made  within  48  l.uiUlinR  or  bringing  in  intoxicants, 
who  take  orders  over  the  telephone  ,  ,  u  *  u  j  ta  j  o  v  •  ...  ,  ,  i 

,,  1  .  f  .  •  J  hours  to  learn  what  happened.  Did  «•  Neglect  to  immediately  reiwrl  break 

U,*.  oc  41,*.  failure  of  machitierv,  furniture  or 


production  of  copy  for  newspapers,  who  take  orders  over  the  telephone 

and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  outline  the  same  as  the  old-fashioned  grocery  °  ^  appe  | 

to  point  out  the  basic  differences  in  store  and  the  linage  of  this  advertiser  ’  *  anyone  come  in  o 


preparing  copy  for  newspapers  as  will  exceed  15,000  lines  for  1937.  k  v  n  r  T 

against  the  other  media  that  are  con-  The  copy  idea  used  in  this  cam-  t  ,i 

4!.„4i..  4V,„  • _  u*  ■  J  r  t  J-  tail  salesmen  we  know  served  two  and 

s^tly  competing  for  the  advertisers  paign  was  obtained  from  a  long  dis-  ^  ^ 

dollar.  cussion  with  four  household  editors.  r  ,  •  *  ij  *  u 

o  1  u  J  J  1  **  *u  *  *1.  J-  of  his  present  copy  would  not  te  ac- 

_  Several  hundred  letters  that  these  edi-  *  j  .  *u  _  j _ 

Start  with  the  Editors  jors  had  received  were  gone  over  ^  ® 


see  the  merchandise,  and  did  they  v,  i.imitiug  t,,ic*s  output  or  ilirectiy  or  in- 
buy?  One  of  the  most  successful  re-  <lirectly  encouraging  another  to  cut  down  pro- 
tail  salesmen  we  know  served  two  and  ducocm. 
a  half  vears  as  a  cub  renorter  Much 

a  nan  years  as  a  cud  reporter.  IVlUCn  .lepartmcnts  where  they  are  r^ 

of  his  present  copy  would  not  te  ac-  ^uired. 

cepted  by  the  average  advertising  u.  Failure  to  observe  the  ordinary  rule 


11.  Failure  to  observe  the  ordinary  rules 
»t  hygiene  for  sanitation  or  any  s{)ecial  ni)e» 


T^ATT'^  xr  xxr\xTrTTTTT  v  _ 1  £  11  AA  *  T  1  xx  1  J  ageilCy,  but  thc  roaction  of  the  sub-  <*f  hygiene  for  sanitation  or  an) 

DAILY,  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY  and  carefully.  Most  of  the  letters  asked  ccriht^rs  of  his  naocr  to  his  codv  ix'sted  bv  the  department  head, 
yearly,  newspapers  receive  hun-  for  specific  information  about  dif-  not  only  see  his  ads 


subscribers  who  are  pleased  or  dis-  shingles — in  fact,  everything  that  is  *  ,  ,  ®  .  *, 

pleased  with  something  that  they  have  sold  in  a  lumber  yard  ous  stores  and  buy  the  things  they 

read.  Departmental  editors  quickly  ^  ' 

sense  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  readers  Circulation  Managers  One  of  the  rea^ns  why  so  many 

for  the  editorial  material  printed  each  ANOTHER  SOURCE  of  information  campaigns  fail  in  newspapers  is 


yearly,  newspapers  receive  hun-  tor  specihc  inlormation  about  dif-  .i,.*  u-  12.  Conduct  outside  of  oibcc  hours  whkk 

dreds  of  thousands  of  letters  from  ferent  woods,  plaster,  cement,  nails.  ^  ,  ,  ,  k  .  .u  a  i  ih  ri  adversely  on  the  newspaper  « 

subscribers  who  are  pleased  or  dis-  shingles — in  fact,  everything  that  is  ^  '.t,  *  '’usiness  or  patronage, 

pleased  with  something  that  they  have  sold  in  a  lumber  yard  ous  stores  and  buy  the  things  they  Carelessness  ..r  neglect  of  duty  .n 

,“j.  ■^•11  read  about.  rymg  out  assignments  or  instructions  fr«n 

read.  Departmental  editors  quickly  r  *u  u  'hose  in  authority  or  insubordination  of  in, 

sense  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  readers  Circulation  Managers  One  of  the  rea^ns  why  so  many 

for  the  editorial  material  printed  each  ANOTHER  SOURCE  of  information  campaigns  fail  in  newspapers  is  14  i-aiiure  to  keep  as  confidential  news 

day  fQj.  obtaining  key  copy  for  news-  tiecause  too  often  these  campaigns  are  or  advertising  information  obtained  by  u 

In  most  newspapers,  this  informa-  papers  is  the  circulation  manager.  He  nothing  but  adaptations  of  a  maga-  employment,  prior  to  «• 

tion  is  never  seen  by  the  advertising  knows  from  experience  that  the  edi-  schedule.  Of  one  thmg  many  Ociacing  property  of  the  employer  by 

director,  his  staff,  or  national  repre-  torial  content  of  his  paper  is  the  only  ^*fivertisers  are  now  sure,  particularly  posting  circulars  anywhere  except  on  the  bui- 

sentatives.  thing  in  his  paper  that  will,  in  the  long  have  found  the  key  to  letin  Iward  provi<ied  for  that  purpose,  wHtiq 

Magazine  publishers  have,  for  years,  run,  enable  him  to  maintain  his  cir-  newspaper  copy— the  more  nearly  the  upon,  cutting,  scratching  or  otherwise  dm 
supplied  their  salesmen  with  studies  culation,  and  he  is  quick  to  sense  edi-  budding  walls,  floors,  furniture,  na 

that  show  just  how  magazine  sub-  torial  policies  that  conflict  with  his  ‘^e  more  quickly  the 

scriters  react  to  the  editorial  content  own  selling.  Daily,  he  must  dispose  customep  are  drawn  to  a  given  store  j,, 


oOice  sign,  or  notice,  or  changing  the  wording 


and  prove  the  interest  of  the  sub-  of  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  his  ^  given  product.  Naturally,  the  i^.  Disorderly  conduct  (whether  on  duty 

scriters  by  the  quantity  of  letters  re-  paper  and,  in  most  instances,  he  must  by-profiucts  of  such  intensive  tests  or  ort  duty)  m  this  building  or  on  the  premuts 

ceived  by  the  editors.  Good  House-  dispose  of  all  his  merchandise  in  from  become  invali^ble  material  when  the  1^ 

keeping,  as  an  example,  has  for  a  three  to  four  hours.  Today  many  pub-  "^^lon^  department  solicits  agencies  ji^Th^s 

quarter  of  a  century  produced  a  trade  lishers  rate  their  circulation  man-  advertisers  who  have,  during  the  ,, (sessions, '  arguments  or  othinriir 

paper  for  home-m^ers.  True,  it  has  agers  as  one  of  the  most  important  years,  gradually  drifted  away  interfering  with  business  of  the  office  w 

fiction  and  other  features  but  the  if  not  the  most  important,  cog  in  their  [rom  dailies  to  magazines,  radio,  bill-  ;J;*;“^ing  or  taking  up  the  time  of 

foundation  of  the  editorial  policy  starts  machine.  Many  copy  ideas  have  been  street  car  cards,  etc. 

in  a  kitchen  and  wanders  out  through  developed  from  interviews  with  cir-  , _ , 

a  dining  room  and  finally  into  a  liv-  culation  managers.  B 


ing  room  and  the  bedrooms  of  an 
average  home. 


Newspapers  Are  Diiierent 


A  few  newspapers  are  now  making  PRACTICALLY  every  business  man 
it  possible  for  their  advertising  de-  believes  that  his  business  is  dif- 
partments  to  know  just  how  readers  ferent  and  newspaper  publishers  are 
are  won  to  the  paper  and  how  they  no  exception.  Policies  that  have  built 
are  held  as  permanent  subscribers,  a  successful  newspaper  in  one  city 
Any  publisher  who  decides  to  have  a  may  te  found  worthless  in  another 
monthly  conferencie  and  who  perniits  city  of  the  same  size  a  hundred  miles 
his  advertising  director  to  question  away.  Many  examples  come  to  mind, 
the  editors  about  the  subscribers’  likes  The  difference  between  newspapers 
and  dislikes  is  making  the  first  step  and  other  advertising  media  is  more 


in  the  right  direction.  apparent  as  the  studies  are  made  of 

TT  ^  I  n  I  J  actual  returns  of  offers  made  in 

How  Copy  Is  Developed  ^^dia.  Take  as  an  example, 

DURING  THE  PAST  12  MONTHS,  magazines,  newspapers  and  radio.  An 
three  experiments  have  teen  made  offer  is  made  in  these  three  media, 
in  three  different  cities  with  three  Several  cities  are  checked.  Almost 
advertisers  who  normally  run  an  oc-  always  one  medium  outstrips  the  other 
casional  card  aimouncing  the  fact  that  two  and  all  too  often  the  daily  news- 
they  have  lumber  for  sale.  The  first  paper  suffers  in  comparison  because 
test,  made  in  a  city  of  100,000,  con-  the  advertising  copy  and  the  offer 
sisted  of  running  five  little  stories  have  been  made  in  identical  language 
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LINK 

Every  step  in  the  chain 
of  reproduction  proc¬ 
esses  is  important . . . 
but  so  much  depends 
upon  the  dependable 
uniformity  of  your  mat! 
Always  Uniform 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


POES  THE  NEWSPAPER  play  any 
great  part  in  the  culture  of  the  mod¬ 
em  world?  No  entry  “Newspapers,” 
no  entry  “Journalism”  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  index  to  Harry  Elmer  Barnes’ 
massive  Intellectual  and  Cultural  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Western  World  (Random 
House,  $5.00;  cheaper  college  edition. 
The  Cordon  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.)  But  Dr.  Barnes  quotes  (at 
least  twice)  David  Dietz,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  Scripps-Howard,  and  Dr.  Barnes 
himself  is  a  Scripps-Howard  syndi¬ 
cated  feature,  missing  an  issue  now 
and  then  because  he  writes  books — 
many  and  big.  This  volume  of  over 
1,200  well-filled  pages  was  announced 
the  same  week  as  Dr.  Barnes’  History 
of  the  Writing  of  History.  Like  his 
History  of  Western  Civilization  this 
book  will  interest  newspapermen  not 
only  because  Dr.  Barnes  is  a  journal¬ 
ist  but  as  a  valuable  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  an  easy  method  of  getting 
the  gist  of  recent  criticism. — R.  W. 


IF  THERE  IS  a  more  practical  and 

generally  valuable  book  on  type 
faces  and  typography  than  Typog¬ 
rapher's  Desk  Manual  just  published 
by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  New 
York,  at  $3.50,  I  don’t  know  it — and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  doubt 
that  you  know  it  either.  It  is  by 
Eugene  de  Lopatecki,  instructor  in 
layout  and  design  for  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Association  and 
author  of  Advertising  Layout  and 
Design.  The  new  book  is  not  entirely 
limited  to  advertising  typography;  its 
purposes  are  summed  up  in  the  vari¬ 
ant  title:  Identifying,  Measuring, 
Combining  and  Specifying  Type 
Faces;  Using  Type  Elffectively  for 
Text  and  Display;  Selecting  Type  to 
Interpret  Copy,  to  Harmonize  with 
Illustrations  and  to  Print  Well  on 
Paper  Specified. 

Some  of  the  special  features  are:  30 
type  specimen  pages,  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  page  only  so  that  there  is 
a  facing  left-hand  page  for  your  notes, 
but  the  right-hand  pages  have  the 
author’s  brief  comments  in  a  stand¬ 
ardized  layout;  good  tables  on  basic 
units  of  measurement  for  over  200 
styles  and  faces;  a  page  table  of  inter¬ 
changeable  type  faces  and  two  on 
weights  of  square  serif  and  sans 
serif  faces  with  information  on  the 
founder  of  each  style  which  nearly 
takes  the  place  of  a  catalog  of  each  of 
seven  founders  or  an  index  to  those 
catalogs.  One  of  the  pages  of  type 
faces  one  item  that  is  of  special  value 
is  an  index  number  of  tonal  intensity 
—from  9  for  Stellar  up  to  39  for  Frank¬ 
lin  Gothic  and  40  for  Cooper  Black. 
You  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
Mr.  de  Louatecki’s  use  of  Beton  Medi¬ 
um,  and  perhaps  like  me  you  will 
wish  that  he  had  included  somewhere 
in  this  handsome  and  useful  book  a 
note  on  his  choice  of  faces  for  it. 
-R.  W. 


the  careers  of  7,851  outstanding 
American  women  are  listed  in  Vol¬ 
ume  II  of  “American  Women,”  edited 
by  Durward  Howes  and  printed  by 
American  Publications,  Inc.  The 
value  of  such  a  reference  book  is 
obvious.  However,  credit  is  due  the 
publishers  for  excellent  typography. 
Although  but  the  second  edition,  this 
who’s  who  among  American  women 
has  already  won  a  place  for  itself.  It 
sells  for  $10. 


IF  RADIO  has  done  nothing  else  to 
or  for  the  one-time  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  who  has  turned  radio  news  com¬ 
mentator,  it  has  at  least  impressed 
him  with  not  only  the  necessity  but 
also  with  the  obvious  advantages  of 
compressing  his  material  into  the  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  he  may  have  in  which 
to  present  it. 

Whether  or  not  this  particular 
medicine  was  necessary  in  the  case 
of  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in 
New  York,  who  turned  to  radio  in 
1924,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  His 
latest  editorial  work,  “Kaltenborn 
Edits  the  News”  (Modern  Age  Books, 
Inc.,  35  cents)  is  such  a  compact,  de¬ 
partmentalized  little  volume  of  facts. 

By  virtue  of  the  wealth  of  vital 
background  and  current  material  pre¬ 
sented,  the  book  belongs  not  only  in 
the  newspaperman’s  reference  room 
but  also  on  the  layman’s  bedside 
table.  Particularly  notable  is  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  typography  designed  by 
Robert  Josephy. — J.  A. 

■ 

The  next  college  freshman  who  tells 
his  pre-journalism  adviser,  “I  want 
to  write,”  should  be  sent  home  to 
study  a  copy  of  “Journalistic  Voca¬ 
tions,”  by  Charles  Elkins  Rogers, 
professor  of  journalism  at  Kansas 
State  College.  It  is  published  by  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company  and  costs 
$2.50. 

Mr.  Rogers  does  not  bother  to  take 
the  daily  newspaper  apart  more  than 
superficially;  instead  he  presents  sev¬ 
eral  alternatives  to  the  daily  paper. 
In  his  discussion  of  each  of  these 
fields,  Mr.  Rogers  has  made  it  a  point 
to  answer  four  vital  questions:  what 
is  the  form  of  organization  in  each 
field,  what  are  the  functions  of  the 
organization,  how  shall  one  prepare 
for  that  field,  and,  finally,  what  re¬ 
wards  does  the  work  offer?  These, 
says  Mr.  Rogers,  are  the  questions  the 
students  will  ask. 

Certainly  fewer  men  will  be  inad¬ 
visedly  sent  out  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  newspaper  business  if  first  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  read  such  a  book 
as  Mr.  Rogers’. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

“Priitiles/’  in  the  Oct.  16  AVrt*  VorAvr  dis¬ 
cusses  “Dolly  and  Polly,  Billy  and  Cholly," 
all  of  which  names  refer  to  Maury  II.  H. 
Paul.  Hear.st  newspaper  society  commentator. 
It  is  one  of  two  articles  on  .\lr.  Paul. 

Omler  the  Kcneral  heatliiig  “AstroU>Ry*s 
hunction,*’  October  Fonttii  prints  two  articles, 
tine  contriliuted  by  John  J.  OWeill.  Pulitzer 
prize-winniiiK  science  editor  of  A'rte  J'orAr 
Herald  Tribune. 

“Collisions  with  Japanese  Authority”  in  Oc¬ 
tober  Asia  is  by  A.  Morjfan  Voung,  British 
journalist  who  at  one  time  edited  the  Japan 
Chronicle  at  Kobe.  Mr.  \  oung,  who  spent 
24  years  in  the  Orient,  recently  left  Japan 
anti  was  refused  permission  to  return. 


GETS  REUTERS  GIFT 

A  section  of  the  British  coat  of 
arms,  taken  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  London,  has  been  presented 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  by  Reuters.  It 
was  removed  when  a  new  carving  be¬ 
came  necessary.  The  century-old 
stone  was  obtained  by  Sir  Roderick 
Jones,  president  of  Reuters,  and  given 
the  School  of  Journalism  as  a  token 
of  friendship  between  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  school. 


People  SPEND 
TWICE  AS  MUCH 

PKR  CAPITA 
in  the 

N  ewburgh-Beacon 
Market 

as  they  <Io  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States 

Newbiirgli-Beacoii  Retail  Sales 


PER  CAPITA 

Retail  Sales  for  the  United  States 

$265 

PER  CAPITA 


RETAIL  SALES  are  UP! 

in  the  ^ewburgh-Beacon  Market 

19it3  Retail  Sales  1935  Retail  Sales 

$466  Spita  $525  ^rpi,a 

Athough  abnormally  high  in  retail  sales  per  capita  spending 
during  the  depression,  Newburgh-Beacon  Area  Sales  are 
steadily  climbing. 

MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE 
MORE  MONEY  TO  SPEND 

in  the  Newbiirgh-Beaeon  Market 

Advertisers  planning  campaigns  in  the  Hudson  Valley  Area 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  tremendous  SPENDING 
POWER  of  the  $40,000,000  Newburgh-Beacon  Market.  It 
is,  and  always  has  been  a  bright  spot  in  Retail  Sales  activity. 

The  Only  Paper  that  covers  this  rich  market  is 

THE 

NEWBURGH-BEACON  NEWS 

A  GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  National  Representative 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

*  Figures  from  the  New  1935  U.  S.  Dep’t.  of  Commerce  Survey  of 
Retail  Distribution. 
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No  Need  for  New 
Lows  on  Ads, 

C.  of  C.  Holds 

U.  S.  Chamber  Cites  Many 

Existing  Restraints, 

Soys  Consumer  Benefits 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  18 — The 
nation’s  largest  trade  organization — 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce — to¬ 
day  advised  its  members  to  expand 
their  advertising  budgets,  and  coun¬ 
selled  consumers  that  these  promo¬ 
tional  costs  are  not  unduly  reflected 
in  retail  prices. 

“No  business  can  be  developed  with¬ 
out  advertising,”  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  were  told  in  a  report  by  the 
Chamber’s  Distribution  Committee, 
which  points  out  that  advertising  ac¬ 
tually  reduces  sales  costs  and  results 
in  more  economical  distribution. 

Consumers  Reminded 
Consumers  were  reminded  that 
there  must  always  be  a  promotional 
expense  added  to  the  cost  of  a  com¬ 
modity  and  were  told:  “In  the  absence 
of  advertising,  other  methods  of  sell¬ 
ing  would  have  to  be  utilized.” 

With  congressmen  arriving  hourly 
for  the  .special  .session  which  convenes 
Nov.  15,  the  Chamber  declared  in 
favor  of  extending  self-regulatory 
methods  in  advertising  and  suggested 
existing  statutes  are  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  copy. 

“Advertising  is  a  service  essential 
to  all  forms  of  business,”  says  the  re¬ 
port:  “In  fact,  the  service  of  advertis¬ 
ing  precedes  transportation  and  dis- 
tiibution,  for  if  markets  have  not  been 
developed  through  advertising  there 
can  be  no  manufacturing  on  a  modern 
basis.  Wider  markets  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  such  lessening  of 
costs  and  prices  as  to  bring  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  manufacturers  within  reach  of 
an  increasing  number  of  people.  In 
the  absence  of  large  outputs  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  manufacturing  industries  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  service  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  there  would  be  less  need  for 
transportation  services,  less  need  for 
the  services  of  distribution,  less  need 
for  raw  materials,  and  less  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  these  fields.  Consumers 
would  thus  be  prevented  from  having 
benefits  which  they  otherwise  would 
enjoy.” 

Codes  of  Ethics 

The  Chamber’s  report  cites  codes  of 
ethics  adopted  by  many  advertising 
organizations  and  discusses  the  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  been  made  voluntarily 
in  overcoming  false  advertising.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  by  adopting  definite  policies 
as  to  the  kinds  of  advertising  which 
they  will  accept,  have  contributed 
much  toward  promoting  truthfulness, 
it  is  asserted,  and  the  work  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  is  commended.  Advertising  legis¬ 
lation  in  38  states  is  described,  also 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  other  Federal  bodies  in 
controlling  advertising.  The  report 
continues: 

“This  record  of  accomplishment 
lends  basis  to  the  conviction  that  in¬ 
creasingly  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  expanding  the  use  of  such 
methods. 

“No  need  for  extending  the  author¬ 
ity  of  governmental  agencies  to  deal 
with  advertising  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  To  the  contrary,  the  advances 
made  through  self-regulatory  meas¬ 
ures  toward  curtailing  unfair  adver¬ 
tising  are  such  as  to  make  additional 
governmental  authority  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary.  Existing  statutes  are 
adequate.” 


Milwaukee  Laundries 
Drop  Radio  for  Dailies 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  18 — Daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  a  fall  and  winter  joint  pro¬ 
motional  program  to  be  inaugurated 
early  in  November  by  leading  Mil¬ 
waukee  laundries,  members  of  the 
Milwaukee  Laundry  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Approximately  $300  to  $350  a 
week  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
group  for  use  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Milwaukee  News  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Ebner  Luetzow,  chairman  of 
the  association’s  publicity  committee, 
reports.  The  campaign,  which  will  run 
indefinitely,  is  expected  to  incorporate 
the  theme  of  the  national  advertising 
program  of  the  National  Laundry- 
owners’  Association. 

The  Milwaukee  group  has  for  years 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Luetzow  pointed 
out.  It  was  not  until  about  a  year  ago 
that  the  association  switched  from  reg¬ 
ular  newspaper  advertising  to  a  radio 
program  over  a  local  station  as  an  ex¬ 
periment. 

However,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
the  membership  unanimously  voted 
to  drop  all  but  the  new.spaper  .adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

■ 

Prestone  Schedule 
Ready  for  Frost 

Timing  in.sertions  with  local  weather 
conditions.  National  Carbon  Co..  Inc., 
will  .shortly  launch  an  exten.sive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  Eveready  Pres¬ 
tone  automobile  radiator  anti-freeze. 
Four  hundred  new.spapers  will  be 
used — three  insertions  in  each  paper, 
756-line  copy  in  larger  media  and  600- 
line  copy  in  smaller  publications.  Spe¬ 
cific  dates  are  ordered  for  first  inser¬ 
tion.  but  the  second  is  to  be  inserted 
when  local  conditions  indicate  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  32  degrees.  The  third  of 
the  series  is  to  be  run  when  a  cold 
spell  of  28  or  lower  is  indicated.  A 
deadline  has  been  placed  on  insertion 
of  the  second  advertisement,  the  dead¬ 
line  being  the  average  date  of  first 
freezing  weather  for  the  specific  city, 
based  on  United  States  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  records  for  20  years. 

Twenty  consumer  magazines  are 
also  being  used,  two  full  pages  in 
monthlies  smd  three  in  weeklies. 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

■ 

NEW  PRODUCTS 

The  new  lines  of  electric  ranges  and 
electric  washers  to  be  manufactured 
by  Frigidaire  Division,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  will  be  marketed 
under  the  trade-name  “Frigidaire,” 
Frank  R.  Pierce,  manager  of  Frigid- 
aire’s  household  division,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Information  on  marketing 
plans  will  be  released  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Pierce  said.  Other 
household  appliances  will  be  added  to 
the  Frigidaire  line. 

Canine  Vita-Candy  Co.,  Inc.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  is  putting  on  the  market 
“Charge,”  a  dessert  for  pets.  This 
product  was  originally  introduced  as 
Bow  Wow  Bon  Bons.  J.  R.  Smith 
Sales  Company,  New  York,  is  national 
sales  distributor.  Newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  is  being  planned,  in¬ 
cluding  color,  under  the  direction  of 
W.  I.  "rracy,  Inc.,  New  York. 

A  new  electric  iron,  the  Chereton 
Cordless,  has  been  introduced  by  Elec¬ 
trical  Products  Company,  Detroit. 
Current  is  supplied  through  an  insu¬ 
lated  base  which  serves  as  a  stand 
when  the  iron  is  not  in  use.  Distribu¬ 
tion  is  being  arranged  in  department 
stores  and  other  retail  stores  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Grace  &  Be- 
ment,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is  placing  the  ac¬ 
count. 


HEADS  COAST  OFnCE 

John  C.  McIntyre,  until  recently  in 
the  Detroit  office  of  Stack-Goble  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  John  W.  Cullen  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative.  In  addition  to 
the  Ohio  Select  List,  the  Cullen  Com¬ 
pany  will  represent  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-News,  the  Santa  Ana 
(Cal.)  Register  and  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Star. 

■ 

44  FIRMS  BAN  POSTERS 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  18 — Abandon¬ 
ment  of  billboard  advertising  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  been  agreed  to  by  44  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  some  of  national  promi¬ 
nence,  on  expiration  of  present  con¬ 
tracts,  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Hull,  heading 
the  roadside  beautification  program  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  Garden  Club,  has 
announced. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Introducing  a  new  packaged  coffee, 
S  &  W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.  (Sussman  & 
Wormser),  San  Francisco,  has  ini¬ 
tiated  a  radio  advertising  campaign 
supported  by  newspaper  copy.  Emil 
Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Francisco 
agency,  is  in  charge. 

Robert  St.  Clair  Company,  New 
York  and  Wilkes-Barre,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  advertising.  National  magazines, 
newspapers,  trade  papers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used,  and  the  well-known 
"Chessie,”  symbolizing  travel  comfort, 
will  continue  to  be  featured. 

Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agency  for  the 
Krueger  Beverage  Company,  Newark. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters, 
Inc.,  will  use  about  45  newspapers  and 
24  magazines  in  a  Christmas  campaign 
lor  Corona.  Newell-Emmett  Company, 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Having  sold  more  than  5,000,000 
Frank  Medico  pipes  within  five  years, 

5  M.  Frank  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will  celebrate 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  these  pipes 
with  a  campaign  doubling  last  year’s 
program.  An  extensive  drive  in  roto¬ 
gravure  newspaper  sections,  national 
magazines  and  college  weeklies  and 
dalies  will  be  launched.  E.  T.  Howard 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Kruschen  Salts  is  running  a  test 
campaign  in  newspapers  in  a  few 
cities  handled  through  Erwin,  Wasey 

6  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Philip  Klein,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  Christ¬ 
mas  toy  promotion  for  Lit  Bros., 
Philadelphia  department  store.  Morton 
Koshland  is  account  executive. 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company 
will  launch  a  special  campaign  Nov.  5 


COLOR 

HEADQUARTERS 

Not  long  ago,  a  vis¬ 
itor  to  the  I PI  Research 
Laboratories  said  "Over 
at  our  plant,  we  think  of 
IPI  as  Color  Headquar¬ 
ters” 

If  you  are  using  color, 
or  intend  to  soon,  why 
not  consult  "Color  Head¬ 
quarters."  Perhaps  IPI 
can  help  you  eliminate 
many  ink  problems. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING  INK  CORP. 

75  Vorick  Street  New  York  City 


on  radio  pages  of  56  newspapers  to  ^ 
announce  its  new  radio  show,  featur- 
ing  Dr.  Karl  Reiland  over  35  ^ 

stations.  'This  is  reported  to  be  the 
first  use  of  newspapers  in  some  timt  1  < 
by  Pepperell.  Advertising  in  threo 
national  magazines  continues. 

Charles  &  Company,  Inc.,  wholesale 
and  retail  grocer.  New  York,  has  ap. 
pointed  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  to 
handle  advertising. 

Completing  a  twelve-month  pro. 
gram  to  secure  new  savings  accounts,  — ■ 
the  Union  Square  Savings  Bank,  New  it 
York,  has  reported  nearly  a  10%  gain 
ill  number  of  depositors.  Campaign 
is  principally  in  newspapers  with  bus- 
cards,  three- sheets,  painted  boards,  ^ 
and  direct-mail  supplementing.  Met-  ["I 
ropolitan  Advertising  Co.  directs  the  ^ 
account,  Harry  D.  Adair  is  account 
executive.  ^ 

Pierce  Watch  Company  of  New  York  {J 
City,  maker  of  Pierce  4-in-l  Watch, 
has  appointed  Raymond  Spector  as  ^ 
advertising  and  merchandising  coun- 
sel.  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  i 
Agency.  New  York,  handles  the  ac-  i 
count,  Julius  Joseph,  Jr.,  is  account  ? 
executive. 

Amelia  Earhart  Lugggage  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  planning  for  a  na- 
tional  newspaper  and  magazine  ad-  |j 
vertising  campaign  to  start  immedi-  ^ 
ately  after  the  Christmas  season.  Di-  ^ 
rect  mail  will  also  be  used. 

0 

Island  Creek  Coal  Sales  Company  c 
has  appointed  E.  A.  Buescher  as  ad-  s 
vertising  manager.  Until  Nov.  1,  Mr.  ( 
Buescher  will  have  headquarters  in  , 
the  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cincin-  j 
nati;  thereafter  in  the  Robson -Pritch-  , 

ard  Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  , 
R.chfield  Oil  Corp.  of  New  York  is  ( 
beginning  a  new  series  of  twice-a-  j 
week  newspaper  ads  for  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  on  Richfield  Hi- Octane  Gasoline 
and  Richlube  “All-Weather”  Motor 
Oil.  Copy  will  feature  cartoon  strips 
by  O.  Soglow  showing  how  winter 
starting  difficulties  are  overcome. 
Plans  also  include  a  24-sheet  poster 
display  using  a  Soglow  cartoon  design. 
Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency;  S.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  and 
P.  J.  Spengler  are  account  execu¬ 
tives. 

O.  W.  Githens.  president  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Camera  Corporation,  New  York, 
announced  this  week  that  more  Uni- 
veX  Cine  "8”  cameras  and  projectors 
have  been  sold  during  the  past  year 
than  those  of  all  other  makes  com¬ 
bined.  He  said  the  UniveX  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  advertising  campaign  would  be 
extensive,  including  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January  magazines,  and 
newspaper  space  in  more  than  25 
cities.  Raymond  Spector,  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising  Corporation,  New 
York,  is  advertising  counsel  for  the 
company. 
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the  advertising  survey 

How  Space  Buyers  Buy  Space,  as  Reported 
By  Shelley  Tracy  to  ABC  .  .  .  And  How  on 
Advertising  Man  Himseli  Is  Advertised 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

IT  WAS  ONLY  a  few  years  ago  that  And  citing  the  study  made  of  spe- 
we  heard  a  publisher  appeal  to  a  cific  large  newspaper  schedules,  Mr. 
meeting  of  advertising  agents  to  put  Tracy  said: 

stronger  men  in  charge  of  space  buy-  “An  advertiser  whose  expenditure 
ing.  And  from  time  to  time  we  have  has  averaged  about  $750,000  in  1,000 
heard  many  a  newspaperman  in  pub-  newspapers  uses  six  schedules,  from 
lie  or  in  private  scoff  at  the  way  that  the  A  schedule,  about  50,000  lines,  to 
space  is  bought  in  agencies — some-  the  F,  about  2,000  lines.  There  is  only 
times  with  an  extra  scoff  or  two  at  one  instance  where  there  are  compet- 
the  idea  that  media  departments  of  ing  ABC  and  non-ABC  papers  where 
agerreies  really  analyze  the  informa-  the  same  amount  of  space  was  used  in 
tiwi  published  by  the  Audit  Bureau  the  non-ABC  paper.  There  were  112 
of  Circulations.  This  firm  belief  that  instances  where  the  non-ABC  papers 
lisC  statements  get  only  a  casual  got  smaller  space  allotments, 
glance  has  been  the  basis  for  repeated  “Another  advertiser  who  uses  453 
hot  debates  over  the  exact  arrange-  newspapers  with  varying  linage,  did 
ment  of  the  ABC  forms  used.  not  show  a  single  point  where  a  non- 


Shelley  Tracy,  of 
New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tracy- 
Locke  -  Dawson 
agency,  didn’t  set 
out  to  answer  these 
criticisms  in  his 
speech  at  the  ABC 
convention  this 
week;  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  values 
of  ABC  member¬ 
ship.  But  his  ad¬ 
dress  threw  some 
mteresting  light  on 
space-buying  oper¬ 
ations  as  analyzed 
in  his  own  and  10 
other  agencies. 
Here  are  some  of 
his  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  more 


careful  and  more  Bruce  Barton  (right)  campaigning, 

expert  buying  of 


space  nowadays,  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  percentage  of  media  depart¬ 
ment  cost  to  total  agency  overhead. 
"In  our  own  case  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  is  102%  higher  than  in  1930. 
Analytical  studies  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  agencies  disclose  many  cases  of 
comparable  figures,  and  a  substantial 
percentage  increase  for  all  agencies 
where  cost  figures  were  analyzed. 
-Media  departments  are  now  manned 
with  more  able  and  skilled  personnel 
...  an  increased  number  of  people 
per  unit  of  expenditure.  ...  In  many 
cases  the  head  of  the  department  is 
an  officer  or  a  director  of  the  agency. 
In  few  cases  is  he  the  glorified  office 
boy  that  he  was  only  a  few  years  ago.” 

2.  Agencies  are  msiking  more  use 
of  the  detailed  ABC  statements,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  allocating  circulation  to 
marketing  areas  and  weighing  it  in 
comparison  with  sales  or  with  adver¬ 
tising  earnings  and  with  other  indices. 
'In  most  cases  this  requires  a  county 
record  of  audited  circulation,  since  so 
many  of  the  indices  used  in  these 
studies  are  available  only  on  a  county 
basis.  The  use  of  ABC  statements 
has  increased  since  county  figures 
have  been  available  in  audited  state¬ 
ments.” 

3.  ABC  membership  has  a  substan¬ 
tial  cash  income  value  to  the  publica- 
fion  in  a  competitive  situation.  “An 
increased  number  of  agencies  are 
placing  the  designations  ABC  or  non- 
^C  opposite  the  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  recommended.  They  have 
found  that  advertisers  appreciate  this. 
I  have  been  told  of  dozens  of  in¬ 
stances  where  this  has  resulted  in 
advertisers  initiating  the  elimination 
of  non-ABC  publications  and  non- 
ABC  markets.” 


ABC  paper  received  a  schedule  equal¬ 
ing  that  of  its  ABC  competitor. 

“Analysis  of  10  important  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  with  an  estimated 
total  expenditure  of  more  than  $6,- 
000,000,  disclosed  only  17  instances 
where  non- ABC  papers  received 
space  allotments  equal  to  ABC  com¬ 
petitors. 

“The  study  indicates  that  markets 
where  ABC  service  is  not  available 
lose  substantial  business  in  almost 
every  important  advertising  program 
released  by  agencies.” 

4>  *  * 

Ad  Man's  Advertising 
I \  i  k.vzv  Ricli.N dVi l(  s 

ami  starry -(‘.vcd  politicians,  there  is  room 
for  the  voice  of  human  iiiidcrstamlim;. 
liriice  Karton  has  it  and  1  am  votintt  for 
him  for  Congress.  Paul  Cornell. 

ItKK'K  B.VKTOX  WILL  BE  NO  STIFFED 
shirt  in  Contrress.  Please  vote  lor  him 
and  )fel  three  other  votes  besides  .vour 
own.  This  is  a  real  Congressman  to  rep- 

resent  New  York. _ TOM  RYAN. 

HONESTY,  INTELLIGENCE  .\ND  ilF- 
manity  are  not  debatable — that  is  why 
Bruce  Barton's  fitness  for  Congress  is  not 
debatable.  Vote  for  him — ask  your  friends 
to  vote  for  him.  Lee  H.  Bristol. _ 

Thus  is  an  advertising  man’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  Congress  being  advertised 
in  New  York  morning  newspapers  by 
other  advertising  men — some  of  them 
his  competitors. 

The  series  is  to  continue  daily  until 
election  day,  with  other  advertising 
men  contributing  their  endorsement. 

'The  campaign  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent-advertiser-publisher  committee 
— Mr.  Ryan,  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan;  Mr. 
Bristol,  of  Bristol-Myers  Company; 
and  John  C.  Sterling,  of  This  Week. 
O.  B.  Winters,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
is  another  who  has  been  active.  Be¬ 
side  the  “Public  Notices”  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  committee  is  sending  a 


four- page  mailing  piece  to  the  100,000 
voters  of  the  17th  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York.  Car  cards  and 
big  outdoor  signs  are  also  being  used. 

Mr.  Barton,  speaking  Oct.  21  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  paid 
tribute  to  the  help  he  has  received 
from  advertising  men.  New  York,  he 
said,  is  no  heartless  city;  “it  is  so 
warm-hearted  and  small-towny  that 
not  only  a  man’s  associates  but  his 
competitors  are  willing  to  gather 
around  the  luncheon  table  and  wish 
him  well.” 

Presence  of  50  advertising  men  in 
Congress,  he  thought,  would  do  the 
country  good.  “In  the  Cabinet,”  he 
said,  “there  is  not  a  single  member 
who  ever  carried  a  sample  case  or 
called  on  a  customer.  There  is  no 
Secretary  of  Selling;  they  are  all 
Secretaries  of  Spending.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Barton  started  his  campaign 
with  an  advertising  fundamental — 
ringing  doorbells  and  talking  with 
potential  constituents. 

■ 

Agency  Men  Open 
Coast  Convention 

Del  Monte,  Cal.,  Oct.  21 — Closed 
sessions  addressed  by  agency  execu¬ 
tives  marked  the  opening  of  the  third 
annual  Pacific  Coast  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  here  today. 

Henry  Eckhardt,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  national  association,  was 
scheduled  to  address  open  sessions  of 
the  convention  on  “Advertising  and 
the  Middle  Classes.”  Miss  Pauline 
Arnold,  research  specialist,  with  head 
offices  in  New  York  City,  and  John 
Paver,  chairman  of  the  association’s 
window  display  committee,  also  were 
to  speak,  it  was  announced  by  O.  H. 
Blackman,  convention  executive. 

The  convention  program  was  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  with  the  selection  of 
William  I.  Nichols,  editor.  Sunset,  to 
talk  on  “Remaking  the  Map.” 

■ 

Would  Limit  Ad  Clubs 
To  Advertising  Men 

Neal  Barrett  of  Oklahoma  City, 
governor  of  the  Tenth  District,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  has 
voiced  the  hope  that  the  district  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio 
Nov.  12-14  will  act  to  exclude  from 
membership  in  advertising  clubs  those 
not  engaged  in  the  buying,  selling  or 
creating  of  advertising.  Barrett  made 
the  statement  at  a  meeting  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  board  of  directors  in  Houston. 
He  cited  the  fate  of  several  clubs 
which  allowed  their  membership  to 
get  “out  of  bounds,”  adding:  “It’s 
quality,  not  quantity,  we  want,  and 
I'm  glad  that  clubs  in  the  tenth  dis¬ 
trict  have  not  been  guilty  in  this 
regard.” 

1/  you  need 
circulation 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

LOUIS  F.  MULLER,  JR.,  has  been 

named  a  vice-president  of  Lake- 
Spiro-Cohn,  Inc.,  Memphis  agency, 
according  to  Avron  Spiro,  president. 
Mr.  Muller  has  been  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  agency  seven  years. 

Kenneth  C.  Ring  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  George  H.  Hart¬ 
man  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  He  has  been  an  agency  exec¬ 
utive  for  more  than  12  years,  having 
begun  in  his  present  connection  as 
radio  director  in  1934.  John  T.  Hollo¬ 
way,  formerly  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  has  joined  the  agency. 

Harold  T.  Bers,  formerly  with 
Bachenheimer,  Dundes  &  Frank,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  copy  department  of 
McCann-Erickson. 

CoRiNNE  Cohen,  for  five  years 
sportswear  buyer  for  Cavendish  Trad¬ 
ing  Corp.,  New  York,  and  prior  to  that 
with  the  New  York  office  of  the  White 
House  of  San  Francisco,  has  joined 
Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
as  stylist. 

Ann  Archer  has  resigned  as  office 
manager  of  McAdams  Advertising 
Agency  to  become  traffic  manager  of 
George  Bijur,  Inc.,  effective  Oct.  18. 

M.  F.  Batterton,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  national  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  department,  has  joined  the 
Illinois  Markets  Division  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  League  of  Illinois,  with 
headquarters  at  Springfield. 


The  PRESS  ROOM 


Takes  It  for  Granted 

that  its  giant  units  will  get 
under  way  a  certain  number 
of  minutes  and  seconds  after 
the  final  forms  close.  When 
this  schedule  is  upset,  fingers 
are  pointed  at  the  stereotyping 
department. 

When  the  press  superin¬ 
tendent  never  has  occasion  to 
mention  stereotyping,  it  is  a 
good  sign  of  well  systematized 
stereo  operations. 


men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
yoor  entire  aepartment,  or 
to  fiU  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  I'laza.  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


All  About  Canada 

INITIAL  PUBLICATION  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  is  a  thick  impres¬ 
sive  volume  entitled  “The  Canadian 
Market,  1937,”  an  excellent  example 
of  intelligent  group  selling  by  the 
newspapers  of  a  region.  Formidable 
though  it  is,  it  represents  only  a  start 
by  the  Canadian  newspapers  on  their 
current  movement  to  present  the  full 
facts  on  their  market  to  advertisers; 
other  information  is  to  be  published 
in  the  future. 

The  present  volume  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  art  of  making  statistics 
readable.  Statistics  are  what  it  deals 
in — but  hardly  anywhere  will  the 
reader  find  a  bare  table  of  figures. 

The  tables  are  there,  but  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  is  illustrated  with 
red,  blue  or  black  symbols.  United 
States  investments  in  Canada,  for 
example,  are  told  in  figures  for  each 
year  from  1926,  but  told  also  in  rows 
of  red  crowns  (government  securi¬ 
ties),  blue  locomotives  (railroad  se¬ 
curities),  and  black  factories  (indus¬ 
trial  securities). 

An  analysis  of  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  same  period  presents  not 
only  dollar  figures  but  also  red  barns 
for  agricultural  products,  red  pine 
trees  for  lumber,  foxes  for  trappings, 
etc.,  down  to  the  blue  (for  secondarj’ 
industries)  steam  shovels  (construc¬ 
tion)  and  factories  with  smoking 
chimneys. 

And  so  on  through  the  book.  The 
result  is  a  succession  of  folded  double¬ 
size  pages  full  of  color  printing,  which 
tell  a  general  story  to  the  casual 
thumber-through-er,  but  a  detailed 
story  to  anyone  who  will  pause  and 
ponder. 

The  charts  tell  the  story  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  growth  in  population,  flow  of 
investment  capital  into  and  out  of 
Canada,  production  by  principal  in¬ 
dustries,  analysis  of  population  by 
age,  sex,  and  occupations;  distribu¬ 
tion  of  gainfully  occupied,  earnings 
and  income  groups,  housing  condi¬ 
tions,  retail  trade,  household  expen¬ 
ditures  by  income  levels. 

And  then,  having  told  the  story  for 
the  Dominion,  the  volume  narrows 
down  to  one  region  at  a  time  and 
tells  the  same  story  for  the  “Mari¬ 
time  Market”  (Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick), 
Quebec  market,  Ontario  market, 
“prairie  market”  (Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  Alberta)  and  British 
Columbia  market. 

Particularly  effective  are  the  charts 
of  advertising  media  coverage.  A 
long  row  of  black  houses  portraying 
2,252,729  households  in  Canada  is  al¬ 
most  equaled  by  a  row  of  red  daily 
newspapers  symbolizing  2,246,621  cir¬ 
culation.  The  row  of  blue  magazines 
stops  about  halfway,  at  1,227,582,  and 
the  biggest  single  magazine  stops 
short  at  258,366.  Radios  are  shown 
at  1,021,400,  telephones,  at  1,263,809, 
and  automobiles  at  1,041,529. 

Of  course  the  volume  included  lists 
of  the  Canadian  daily  newspapers, 
with  circulations,  rates,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers;  also  a  forceful  page  on 
the  value  of  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  stressing  concentration  in  the 
best  markets,  flexibility,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  compilation  is  the 
work  of  John  R.  MacMillan  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  market  specialist.  The  book  is 
being  distributed  generally  to  daily 
newspapers,  advertisers,  and  agents  in 
Canada,  also  to  U.  S.  and  British  ad- 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

vertisers  who  enter  the  Canadian 
market.  It  costs  $3  to  others,  from 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  in  Toronto. 

To  Retailers 

THE  LIMITATIONS  of  direct  mail 
being  what  they  are,  newspaper 
promotion  men  are  usually  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  use  of  publication  space. 
They  know  that  even  the  busiest  ex¬ 
ecutive  can  be  reached  through  the 
columns  of  the  publications  he  reads, 
and  that  the  message  goes  not  only  to 
the  man  listed  as  advertising  director 
but  to  other  executives  who  may 
have  an  influence  on  choice  of  media. 
This  of  course  is  the  basis  for  the 
numerous  advertising  campaigns  di¬ 
rected  at  national  advertisers  through 
business  papers,  but  in  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  field  the  problem  is  more 
difficult.  That  is  why  a  current  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  is  somewhat  un¬ 
usual. 

The  World-Telegram  might  have 
used  its  own  columns,  as  many  pa- 

/or  Profit  on  siilcs  in  NcxcYork.. . 
CLLTIVATEs^^  ^ 

the  Major  MimoNv.r 


^  - - ^ 


salesmen,  has  attracted  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  and  is  being  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely.  A  number  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  have  asked  permission  to  use 
the  advertisements. 

Sports  Historian 

“THE  MOST  INTERESTING  voice  in 
sports  is  the  voice  of  Lloyd  Lewis,” 
according  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
And  having  reached  that  conclusion, 
the  News  didn’t  keep  it  a  secret.  On 


- 
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^  New  \brk  \V)rld  -  R-legra^^^ 

pers  do  in  such  a  case;  but  it  is  hardly 
efficient  to  use  circulation  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  to  reach  adver¬ 
tising  executives  of  a  few  dozen 
stores.  So  the  campaign  was  placed 
in  a  New  York  retail  and  garment 
paper,  where  it  has  appeared  every 
alternate  week  since  last  February. 

The  copy  has  been  done  with  a  light 
touch,  some  of  the  drawings  in  the 
earlier  insertions  being  New  Yorker- 
ish.  But  always  there  has  been  a 
strong  selling  argument,  couched  in 
retailers’  language.  The  series,  vig¬ 
orously  merchandised  by  the  W.-T.’s 
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the  contrary,  the  News  set  aside  an 
$1,848  page  and  the  members  of  the 
circulation  promotion  department 
filled  it  with  neatly  arranged  words 
and  pictures,  winding  up  with  the 
sentence  quoted  above.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  has  attracted  wide  attention. 

The  approach  was  unusual,  for  a 
piece  of  sports  promotion.  It  began: 

“WTien  Llo.vd  Ix-wi.s  liecaine  sports  eilitor 
of  the  Daily  News,  the  imblic — which  knew 
him  as  a  distingui.shed  historian  of  the  Civil 
War-  was  puzzled.  What  interest  could  the 
author  of  ‘Myths  After  I.incoln'  aiul  "Sher¬ 
man — Kitthting  I’rophet’  timl  in  the  transient 
htisiness  of  covering  toilay's  hall  game,  the 
all-star  game  in  midsummer,  the  Work!  Series 
in  Octolter?” 

And  then,  in  swinging  phrase  and 
smooth-flowing  copy,  came  the  an¬ 
swer: 

“Lewis  saw  ni  these  ccmtests  the  same 
prides,  jiassions.  and  prejudices  that  had  made 
the  years  1861-65  the  most  colorful  period  of 
American  history.  .  .  .  To  Lewis  the  New 
Vork  Yankees  are  only  (irant's  legions  come 
again,  hammering  on  his  line  all  summer, 
overpowering  everyhotly,  jNjunding  enemies  to 
exhaustion.  .  . 

And  so  on,  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lewis  “has  put  back  the  thrill  of  the 
national  game  into  breasts  that  had 
long  forgotten  it.”  Read  it  yourself. 
Appearing  on  Sept.  30,  it  barely  got 
in  on  the  tail  of  the  baseball  season. 
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Ungodly  Green 

FROM  JOHN  C.  STAFFORD,  prom*. 

tion  manager  of  the  Rockford  (Dl.) 
Register- Republic  and  Morning  St» 
comes  an  inquiry  whether  our  use  of 
“ungodly  green”  in  reference  to  his 
biweekly  market  bulletins  means  ap. 
proval  or  disapproval. 

Well,  considering  the  ungodly  green 
just  as  a  color,  we’d  cast  one  hearty 
vote  of  disapproval.  We’d  have  a  fit 
down  in  Forty-second  Street  if  any- 
body  gave  us  a  Christmas  necktie  of 
that  color.  But  don’t  let  anybody 
persuade  you  to  change  the  color, 
J.  C.  On  any  desk  and  in  any  pih 
of  papers,  the  Rockford  market  bul¬ 
letin  proclaims  itself;  and  whether  i 
fellow  wants  to  read  it  or  to  avoid  it 
he  can’t  help  knowing  what  it  is  at 
a  glance. 

m 

SEES  DAILIES  USING 
MANY  COLOR  PHOTOS 

Yellow  Type  on  Gray  Paper 
Also  Predicted  at  Meeting 

Widespread  use  of  color  in  daily 
newspaper  pictures  and  advertising 
within  a  few  years  was  predicted  Oct 
18  by  Albert  Hoffman,  San  Francisco, 
who  was  re-elected  president  at  the 
American  Photo-Engravers  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  convention  in  Buffalo 
Oct.  18-20.  More  than  625  attended. 

“Magazines  of  the  Life  type  tell 
the  complete  story  in  pictures,”  Mr. 
Hoffman  said.  “Any  number  of 
Sunday  papers  use  color  profusely. 
Modern  methods  of  color  processing 
will  make  it  possible  for  daily  pa¬ 
pers  to  do  likewise.” 

G.  L.  Erikson,  technical  director. 
Braden  Sutphin  Ink  Co.,  Cleveland, 
predicted  newspapers  in  the  future 
may  be  printed  in  yellow  type  on  gray- 
paper,  since  this  combination  is  the 
most  restful  and  easiest  to  read. 

■ 

TO  REPRESENT  DAILY 

Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc, 
publishers’  representatives.  New  York, 
will  represent  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Doily 
News,  starting  Nov.  1. 

The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  prost  ossociotioM 
.  .  .  mogozinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BURESS 

o<  $i{nM  Dilta  Cki 

Chieafo— 31  lost  Waekar  Driw 
Los  Ange  las— 1357  Taviof  StraH 
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A  Simple  Method  of 
Testing  Speed  of  Films 

By  JACK  PRICE 

LXST  week  we  mentioned  that  there  the  papers  for  names  of  men  or  women 
is  a  simple  manner  by  which  a  announced  as  speakers  at  coming 
cjBieraman  may  make  his  own  film  events,  or  who  have  been  elected  to 
test  by  comparison.  For  many  years  some  club  position  or  otherwise  have 
selesmen  for  film  companies  have  come  into  print,”  he  wrote.  "These 
done  their  best  to  convince  photog-  names  are  handed  to  salesmen  who 
raphers  that  their  products  were  the  operate  over  a  battery  of  telephones 
fastest  films  made.  They  would  pro-  and  notify  these  men  and  women  that 
duce  charts  with  ratings  to  back  up  ‘we  have  had  a  request  for  your  pho- 
their  statements.  tograph  for  newspaper  publication 

Sometime  ago  when  a  new  film  was  and  would  like  to  come  right  over  to 
introduced  to  a  few  skeptics,  claims  take  it.’ 

were  made  by  the  representatives  "The  victim  usually  is  unaware 
which  if  were  true,  would  have  then  that  metropolitan  newspapers  have 
revolutionized  the  film  industry.  How-  their  own  cameramen  and  assign 
ever,  the  doubtful  cameramen  were  them  whenever  pictures  are  to  be 
not  as  gullible  as  many  of  the  present  taken. 


consumers.  They  decided  to  make 
their  own  tests  and  this  is  how  they 
did  it. 

Bits  of  Both  Films  Used 

They  cut  a  piece  of  the  new  film 
and  then  cut  a  piece  of  the  film  they 
had  been  using.  By  placing  the  two 


It  is  not  until  proofs  are  submitted 
and  the  sales  spiel  is  on  that  the  vic¬ 
tim  realizes  he  has  been  deceived  and 
is  being  high-pressured  on  a  strictly 
commercial  proposition. 

Many  Recent  Instances 
"In  the  company  for  which  I  do 


cut  films  in  one  holder,  side  by  side,  publicity  there  have  been  half  a 
they  could  make  one  exposure  on  the  (dozen  such  instances  within  a  recent 
separate  pieces,  each  having  the  same  fortnight,  the  telephone  solicitations 
timing.  The  two  sections  were  then  always  occurring  immediately  after 
developed  simultaneously  and  with-  the  name  of  an  executive  appeared  in 
drawn  in  the  same  precise  manner,  a  published  announcement. 

After  they  were  well  "fixed,”  the  re-  "Four  such  companies  telephoned 
suits  showed  the  comparisons.  one  of  our  executives  within  one  hour. 


After  they  were  well  "fixed,”  the  re-  "Four  such  companies  telephoned 
suits  showed  the  comparisons.  one  of  our  executives  within  one  hour. 

Naturally  there  was  a  difference  in  l  arranged  to  be  present  when  the 
the  two  films.  One  would  prove  the  cameramen  appeared  and  in  each  in- 
faster.  The  same  method  is  still  stance  turned  them  away  and  made  a 
in  vogue  for  the  present  day  spiel  of  my  own  which  I  asked  them 
skeptic.  to  take  back  to  their  employers.  We 

This  test  was  made  last  week  in  as-  have  not  been  bothered  since, 
certaining  the  difference  in  speed  and  "There  can  be  no  objection  to  legi- 


skeptic.  to  take  back  to  their  employers.  We 

This  test  was  made  last  week  in  as-  have  not  been  bothered  since, 
certaining  the  difference  in  speed  and  "There  can  be  no  objection  to  legi- 
value  of  the  new  Agfa  emulsions,  timate  telephone  solicitation  if  the 
.Along  with  each  section  of  the  Agfa  salesman  will  announce  that  he  is 
film  was  a  piece  of  some  other  brand  trying  to  sell  photographs.  But  our 
and  the  results  were  convincing.  executives  now  are  aware  of  this 

Subject  If  Important  scheme,  so  that  when  any  such  call  is 

Tn  malcina  tViiQ  tA«t  it  ic  wpll  tn  Viavp  leceived,  the  intended  victun  demands 


Camera  Knights 

Through  determination  and  initia¬ 
tive,  James  T.  Dolbear,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal  for  the 
past  15  years 
and  assignment 
photographer  of 
New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  has  made 
a  profession  out 
of  an  interesting 
hobby  began  as 
a  youngster  30 
years  ago,  when 
Brownie  boxes 
were  the  rage. 
As  a  youth 

James  T.  Dolbear  “Jim”  was  the 
bane  of  his 
mother,  using  the  cupboard  for  a 
darkroom  and  often  ruining  the  rugs 
and  polished  floors  with  hypos  and 
developers,  but  his  mother  encouraged 
and  approved  his  work.  Later  as  a 
shoe  store  proprietor,  he  found  time 
to  win  various  championships  as  a 
bicycle  rider  and  a  bowler. 

One  of  his  most  dangerous  assign¬ 
ments  was  when  he  secured  the  last 
picture  taken  of  Public  Enemy  Arthur 
(Dutch  Schultz)  Flegenheimer,  sec¬ 
onds  prior  to  Schultz’s  expiration  on 
an  operating  table  in  a  Newark,  N.  J., 
hospital,  Oct.  24,  1935,  of  gunshot 
wounds.  Jim  gained  entrance  to  the 
room  and  was  spied  by  Schultz  who 

gasped  "You  dirty  - ,  that’s  the 

last  picture  you  will  ever  take  of  me.” 
It  was,  and  an  exclusive,  too. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  second 
Lindbergh  child,  Jon,  Dolbear  hired 
a  moving  van  and  rode  around  the 
town  of  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lindbergh  estate  and 
took  pictures  of  the  child  from  the 


van.  During  the  past  score  of  years 
Jim  has  obtained  many  picture  scoops. 

Dolbear  is  married,  and  is  now 
teaching  his  nephew  to  be  a  camera- 


one  after  the  other,  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  that  they  were  similarly 
timed.  In  this  test  the  photographer 
has  every  visible  proof.  Since  the 


exposure  covers  both  films  there  Dec.  18.  Miss  Welt, 


a  Vassar  graduate  of  19 
to  gutter  differences  Almost  evep^  book’s  staff  last  November, 
shutter  responds  similarly.  Even  the 

minutest  difference  in  shutter  speeds  mm  mm  m 

would  spoil  the  ultimate  result  of  [ 
the  test.  The  same  circumstances 

exist  when  making  tests  with  a  flash  f  y 

bulb.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  no  two 
bulbs  are  identical.  Hence,  when 

making  the  film  test  apply  the  same  aBb  V  V  Vj 

procedure,  firing  the  flash  from  a  point  IXI  I  W 

directly  above  and  in  the  center  of 

camera.  To  avoid  any  possible  BQ  Every  atop  in  tho  chain 
doubt  which  would  arise  from  the  un-  BM  reproduction  proc- 
even  light  cast  from  a  reflector,  it  is  mBm  etaes  ia  important 
^Kested  that  no  reflector  be  used.  but  ao  much  depends 

would  slightly  incre^  the  tim-  «BB  dependable 

e^cf'"  ^  lo 

Alwaya  Uailorm 


High-Pressure  Selling 
THIS  WEEK  we  received  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  large  New  York  corporation, 
*  former  New  York  reporter,  telling 
how  certain  commercial  photo  firms 
ply  their  trade. 

1  “Several  studios  in  New  York  scan 


Ifll 

WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


HITS  WRITER,  FINED 

Superior,  Wis.,  Oct.  20 — Ortie  Sel- 
den,  Superior  councilman,  was  found 
guilty  in  municipal  court  of  criminal 
assault  and  battery  on  Sherman  Covet, 
Superior  Evening  Telegram  reporter. 
The  assault  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
attempt  by  Covet  to  question  Selden 
about  a  $6,000,000  bond  issue  after  a 
meeting.  Selden’s  alibi  for  the  as¬ 
sault,  that  he  thought  the  reporter 
was  a  hold-up  man,  was  successfully 
refuted.  He  was  fined  $5  and  costs 
of  $11  were  assessed. 

■ 

PHOTOG  ATTACKED 

Delegates  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati 
University  stadium  became  angered 
when  Johnny  Yaeger,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  photographer,  snapped  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  nurse  bending  over  a  woman 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack.  His 
camera  was  smashed  upon  his  head 
during  a  scuffle.  Yaeger’s  face  and 
head  were  cut  but  he  salvaged  a  plate 
which  fell  during  the  brief  battle.  It 
was  used  on  page  1. 

MECHANICAL  MEET 

Under  chairmanship  of  O.  A.  Har¬ 
per,  Tulsa  World,  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Texas-Oklahoma  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  in  San  Antonio 
Nov.  1  and  2.  Martin  Moxley,  San 
Antonio  Express-News  pressroom  su¬ 
perintendent,  is  program  chairman. 
At  the  composing  room  session  Nov.  1 
T.  F.  McPherson,  Tampa,  Fla.,  will 
give  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Costs  and 
Economies.” 


and  the  results  were  convincing.  executives  now  are  aware  of  this 

Sabject  It  Important  scheme,  so  that  when  any  such  call  is 

In  making  this  test  it  is  well  to  have  'eceived,  the  intended  victim  demands 
as  a  subject  some  object  which  would  know  what  newspaper  has  asked 
be  fully  represented  in  both  sections  'he  studio  to  act  for  it.  The  answer 
of  the  films.  In  this  way  the  photog-  ^^^ays  is  a  stall  that  reveals  the 
rapher  may  also  judge  the  results  in  deceit. 

comparing  each  film  as  to  its  sensi-  However,  these  people  must  have 
tivity  to  various  colors.  The  reason  measure  of  success,  for  when  I 

for  the  certainty  of  the  described  test  ^sked  one  of  these  cameramen  how 
is  quite  obvious.  If  the  cameraman  ^  grinned  and  said: 

were  to  make  individual  exposures  good. 


“LOOK"  M.E.  TO  MARRY 

Vernon  Pope,  managing  editor  of 
Look,  and  Associate  Editor  Betty  Welt 


Vassar  graduate  of  1936,  joined 


"Tke  l/ital 

LINK 


GET  YOUR  LEICA  NOW 


.  .  .  PAY  FOR  IT  AS  YOU  USE  IT 


Use  and  enjoy  your  LEICA  while  you  pay  lor  it  out  of  your 
income!  You  con  now  buy  a  LEICA  camera,  LEITZ  BINOCU¬ 
LARS,  or  any  LEICA  equipment  on  a  small  down  payment. 
You  can  take  os  long  as  twelve  months  to  pay.  Your  pur¬ 
chase  is  insured  against  loss,  damage  and  theft  during  this 
entire  period.  With  a  Leica,  equipped  with  the  new  Rapid 
Winder,  you  con  take  consecutive  action  shots  a  fraction  of 
a  second  apart.  You  con  take  these  photographs  in  full 
color.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  new  Xenon 
f:1.5  lens.  Focomat  Enlarger,  Vm-S  Projector— all  the  latest 
Leica  improvements.  He  will  help  you  arrange  a  time-pay¬ 
ment  plan  to  fit  your  budget.  This  is  your  chance  to  own 
the  camera  that  started  it  all — the  only  miniature  candid' 
camera  sold  nationally  on  the  time-payment  plan. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Leica  Time-Payment  Plan  or  write 
—  E.  Leitz,  Inc.  for  full  particulars. 


LEICA 

LEICA  MODEL  S  WITH  LEITZ  XENON 
F:l.5  SPEED  LENS  AND  RAPID  WINDER 


THE  ORIGINAL  MINIATURE  CANDID  CAMERA 

E.  LEITZ,  INC.  •  730  5th  Ave.,  New  York  •  Dept.  101 
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W.  E.  Gonzales 
Dies  in 

Columbia/  S.  C. 

Publisher  and  Diplomat 
Frequently  Recognized  lor 
His  Public  Service 

William  Elliott  Gonzales,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Peru,  died  at 

■  his  home  Oct.  20 
after  an  illness 
of  several 
months.  He  un¬ 
derwent  an  op¬ 
eration  several 
weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Gonzales  was  71 
years  old  and 
had  been  in 
newspaper  work 
for  53  years. 
The  State’s  pub- 
W.  E.  Gonzales  lisher  was  the 
last  of  three 
brothers  whose  activities  in  journal¬ 
ism  profundly  influenced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  South  Carolina  politically  and 
economically. 

Mr.  Gonzales  entered  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  in  1884  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Charlestown  (S.  C.)  News  and  Cou¬ 
rier's  Columbia  bureau,  which  his 
brother,  N.  G.  Gonzales,  headed. 


Stores'  Newspaper 
Preference  Ignored 

continued  from  page  8 

they’ll  be  here  longest.  We’ve  got  to 
do  more  about  selling  them.  Dig  in 
your  own  backyard,  as  I’ve  said  sev¬ 
eral  times  at  this  meeting.  We’ve  got 
to  do  a  job  at  home,  to  back  up  what 
the  United  Front  will  do  for  us  on  the 
outside.” 

C.  M.  Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune, 
supported  Col.  Herron,  declaring  that 
newspapers  do  not  yet  know  enough 
about  radio  to  sell  intelligently  against 
it  He  agreed  that  advance  publicity 
on  radio  programs,  as  distinct  from 
program  listings,  was  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  a  competing  medium. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  arranged  the 
program,  presided  over  an  open  forum 
in  which  submitted  questions  were 
discussed  by  assigned  leaders. 

Urges  Publicity  Curtailment 

A  survey  by  Harvey  R.  Young,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  disclosed  that  the 
general  theoretical  practice  of  news¬ 
papers  on  publicity  is  to  judge  it  by 
news  value,  but  that  the  standard  is 
often  applied  too  loosely.  Business  and 
automobile  columns  in  several  news¬ 
papers  serve  as  catch-alls  for  com¬ 
mercial  items  that  could  not  get  by 
the  city  desk.  Agreements  have  been 
made  between  newspapers  in  several 
cities  for  curtailment  and  elimination 
of  publicity,  and  are  successful. 


. .  EDI 

papers  as  to  linage  used  in  principal 
merchandise  classifications,  price  lines, 
etc.,  and  how  much  is  used  by  com¬ 
petitors.  He  advocated  that  stores  keep 
a  close  record  of  their  advertising  by 
department,  by  article  and  by  news¬ 
paper,  and  stated  that  stores  which 
follow  this  practice  get  maximum  re¬ 
turns  from  their  advertising  dollar. 
Advertised  articles  should  account  for 
15%  of  total  sales  during  the  adver¬ 
tising’s  effective  period;  if  it  was  made 
to  produce  more  than  that  proportion 
of  total  store  business,  advertising  was 
being  overstrained. 

Highur  Wages  Where  Warranted 

Answering  a  question  of  how  to 
forestall  organization  of  a  guild  among 
advertising  department  employes,  For¬ 
rest  R.  Geneva,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  advised  that  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  staff  be  closely  analyzed 
and  that  increased  compensation  be 
awarded  wherever  warranted;  also 
that  working  schedules  be  arranged  to 
permit  an  extra  half-day  holiday  each 
week  for  employes. 

After  considering  several  forms  of 
salesmen’s  compensation,  Mr.  Geneva 
said  that  best  results  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  arrangement  of  a  depart¬ 
mental  quota  and  bonus  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  year  in  which  all  salesmen 
would  participate,  rather  than  by  in¬ 
dividual  quotas  and  bonuses. 

Concrete  advice  on  how  to  make 
classified  advertising  serve  the  ends  of 
the  display  advertising  staff  was  given 
by  A.  T.  Powderly,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  and  past  president 


TOR  &  PUBLISHER 

i^bituarp 

WILL  E.  CHAPIN,  80.  veteran  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist,  died  Oct.  15  at  his 
home  in  Los  Angeles.  In  1881  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Herald  art  staff 
and  in  1895  joined  the  Los  Angtlet 
Times  as  cartoonist  and  art  depart¬ 
ment  head.  President  McKinley  com¬ 
plimented  his  work  during  the  “Free 
Silver”  campaign  as  a  factor  saving 
California  for  the  Republican  party. 

Mrs.  Fernando  Gallardo,  26,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  D.  B.  McKay,  chairman  of 
Tampa  Times  editorial  board  and  Mrs 
McKay,  died  Oct.  13  in  Granada. 
Spain,  following  a  short  illness. 

William  Morgan,  38,  of  the  hotel 
and  travel  advertising  bureau  of 
Boston  Herald,  died  Oct.  17  at  the  ' 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York. 

Dr.  Frank  Morley,  77,  father  of 
Felix  Morley,  editor,  Washington  Pott, 
Christopher  Morley,  essayist  and  nov¬ 
elist,  and  Frank  V.  Morley,  English 
publisher,  died  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  18. 

Edwin  H.  Brown,  75,  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Gazette 
and  Daily  Press  and  dean  of  Stillwater 
newspaper  men,  who  retired  in  1928. 
died  at  his  home  there,  Oct.  6. 

Ernest  W.  Bush,  superintendent  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  Company  and 
past  chairman  of  the  Canadian  di-  . 
vision,  American  Pulp  and  Paper  i 
Mills  Superintendents’  Association.  | 
died  Oct.  6  at  his  home  at  Thorold,  ; 
Ontario. 


lagan  Work  on  State 

It  had  always  been  the  dream  of 
his  brothers  to  own  a  newspaper.  The 
State  was  founded  in  1891  with  N.  G. 
Gonzales  as  part  owner  and  editor- 
in-chief  and  Ambrose  Gonzales  as 
president.  Mr.  Gonzales  started  there 
as  a  proof-reader  and  was  telegraph 
editor  in  1903.  when  N.  G.  Gonzales 
was  killed  by  a  nephew  of  Senator 
B.  R.  Tillman  at  the  culmination  of  a 
bitter  political  campaign.  Mr.  Gon¬ 
zales  then  became  editor-in-chief. 

In  1913  he  obtained  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service, 
being  made  U.  S.  Minister  to  Cuba 
and  later  the  first  Ambassador  from 
the  U.  S.  to  Peru.  The  two  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  by  President  Wil¬ 
son.  He  returned  to  Columbia  in 
1922. 

In  1926.  on  the  death  of  Ambrose 
Gonzales,  he  became  president  of  the 
State  Company. 

Honored  for  Service 

Mr.  Gonzales’  work  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  recognized  numerous  times. 
In  1929,  when  the  Columbia  Record 
asked  businessmen  to  name  the  city's 
most  useful  citizen.  Mr.  Gonzales  was 
given  the  award.  In  1932  he  received 
the  American  Legion  plaque  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  South  Carolina. 
The  first  plaque  given  by  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club  to  a  Columbian  went  to 
Mr.  Gonzales. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbia  Rotary  Club,  of 
the  Cosmos  Club  of  Columbia  and  of 
the  Forum  Club.  He  was  senior 
warden  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  member  of  a  number  of  social 
and  journalistic  organizations.  He 
held  doctorate  degrees  from  New¬ 
berry  College  and  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

He  is  survived  by  a  sister.  Miss 
Harriet  R.  E.  Gonzales,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  R.  K.  McMaster.  Fimeral 
service  was  held  in  Columbia,  Oct.  22. 

■ 

QUEBEC  DAILY  IS  70 

A  36-page  anniversary  issue,  Oct. 
16.  commemorated  the  70th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  L'Evenement,  Quebec. 


Several  perennial  questions  on  rates 
were  discussed  by  Robert  Wolfe,  Day- 
ton  News.  On  the  question  whether 
large  volume  at  low  rates  or  small 
volume  at  high  rates,  one  executive 
expressed  the  view  that  newspapers 
should  get  a  sufficiently  high  rate  to 
enable  publication  of  at  least  50*^  <  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  Overcrowding  of  news¬ 
papers  did  neither  newspaper  nor 
advertiser  any  good,  he  believed. 

Fall  is  better  than  spring  or  summer 
for  announcement  of  a  rate  increase. 
Mr.  Wolfe’s  researches  found.  Adver¬ 
tisers  should  be  called  upon  person¬ 
ally  and  convinced  that  newspapers 
need  the  added  revenue  to  maintain 
service.  Sixty  to  90  days’  notice  of  a 
rate  increase  was  considered  sufficient 
by  several  speakers  from  the  floor. 

Using  New  York  as  an  example.  Mr. 
Duffy  advised  that  department  store 
advertisers  be  charged  for  authors' 
alterations  after  a  revise  proof  had 
been  submitted,  when  the  cost  to  the 
composing  room  of  these  corrections 
exceeded  $2  per  advertisement. 

Patman  Act  Cuts  Ads 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has 
caused  a  decline  in  total  chain  store 
advertising  in  newspapers,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  C.  H.  Phillips,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  from  an  extensive 
questionnaire.  Several  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  no  losses,  and  few  cited  gains 
in  chain  store  linage,  but  it  was  in¬ 
dubitable  that  total  space  had  been 
reduced.  The  Miller-Tydings  Bill  has 
had  no  traceable  effect  as  yet.  State 
legislation  limiting  advertising  of  den¬ 
tists  and  optometrists  has  been  detri¬ 
mental  in  several  localities,  and  nu¬ 
merous  states  now  have  laws  affecting 
common  usage  in  advertising  copy. 

Addressing  the  Tuesday  luncheon, 
William  White,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wieboldt  Department  Stores  in 
Chicago,  said  that  he  considered  a 
store  as  an  organization  with  mer¬ 
chandise  to  sell,  and  a  newspaper  as 
one  with  a  market  full  of  people.  It 
was  the  newspaper’s  job,  he  said,  to 
tell  the  store  who  these  people  were, 
where  they  lived,  and  how  much 
money  they  had  to  spend. 

Beyond  that,  it  was  not  the  news¬ 
paper’s  business  to  tell  the  store  how 
to  conduct  its  advertising.  He  consid¬ 
ered  helpful  information  from  news- 


of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers.  His 
points  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  from  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  demonstration  of  “how  to 
make  a  sales  presentation  stay  pre¬ 
sented,”  by  Borden  &  Busse. 

■ 

11%  STUDENT  INCREASE 

An  increase  of  11%  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  di¬ 
rector.  The  total  registration  of  major 
students  is  484.  This  increase  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  52  students  were 
advised  lo  withdraw  since  last  June 
in  accordance  with  a  “weeding"  sys¬ 
tem,  eliminating  deficient  students. 

■ 

COLLEGE  EDITORS  MEET 

More  than  450  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  student  editors  and  business  man¬ 
agers  attended  the  annual  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week.  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  Chicago  Daily  News  column¬ 
ist,  spoke  on  press  freedom. 


■ 

NEWS  AGENCY  BOMBED . 

Shanghai,  Sept.  27  (By  Air  Mail)—  | 
Japanese  air-bombings  of  Nanking 
have  completely  destroyed  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  official  Central  News 
Agency  together  with  headquarters  of  - 
the  Central  Broadcasting  Studio,  both 
of  which  had  been  publicity  thorns  in 
the  flesh  of  the  Japanese  for  a  long 
time.  Five  of  Central  News’  staff 
were  wounded,  although  it  is  the 
practice  to  rush  for  dug-outs  when 
the  air-raid  sirens  are  sounded.  Both 
Central  News  and  the  radio  broad¬ 
casters  are  carrying  on  with  impro¬ 
vised  headquarters. 

n 

TRAVELING  PAPER  , 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  j 
Budapest  tells  of  Imre  Peak,  who  pub-  ; 
fishes  every  edition  of  his  weekly  ; 
newspaper  Uti  Kalondok  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Hungarian  town.  The  name 
means  “adventures  of  the  road.”  Peak 
rides  on  his  horse  from  village  to  vil-  . 
lage,  collecting  news  en  route.  He  I 
then  goes  to  the  nearest  print  shop  j 
and,  while  some  1,000  copies  are  be¬ 
ing  printed,  writes  the  addres.ses  of 
his  subscribers  and  posts  the  copies. 
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"I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  founded 
on  some  experience,”  said  Mr.  Miller, 
"that  in  no  competitive  field  will  an 
unproved  circulation  hold  out  against 
a  measured  and  proved  circulation 
if  the  right  emphasis  is  put  and  kept 
on  the  meaning  of  measurement. 

"My  advocacy  of  the  ABC  for  all 
newspapers  is  for  all  newspapers 
which  get  pay  for  their  circulation 
from  bona  fide  subscribers.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  an  attractive  relationship 
for  real  newspapers  in  any  measur¬ 
ing  device  which  might  also  recog¬ 
nize  give-away  distribution  as  cir¬ 
culation,  or  so  list  it  that  its  distribu¬ 
tion  figures  might  be  confused  with 
figures  representing  actual  circula¬ 
tion.  We  have  spent  too  much  time 
and  money  committing  to  memory 
the  formula,  and  adjusting  our  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  sale  of  our  merchan¬ 
dise  to  it,  that  that  only  is  circula¬ 
tion  which  an  actual  subscriber  or¬ 
ders  and  for  which  the  publisher 
actually  receives  pay,  to  recognize  a 
different  construction.” 

"Now,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the 
weekly  editions,  is  the  time  to  sub¬ 
scribe.” 

Keynote  Sounded 

Speakers  at  the  morning  session 
sounded  the  convention  keynote  in 
voicing  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  bureau’s  fundamental  aims  and 
purposes.  Each  presented  a  different 
point  of  view,  but  all  were  unanimous 
in  endorsing  the  standards  established 
by  ABC  being  of  mutual  interest  to 
publishers  and  advertisers. 

Col.  Willard  T.  Chevalier,  vice- 
president,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  said  advertis¬ 
ing  has  become  an  absolute  necessity 


"The  total  membership  was  within 
2%  of  our  all-time  peak  of  2,003  in 
1930,  and  applications  received  since 
the  close  of  our  fiscal  year  on  Aug. 
31  bring  today’s  total  above  that  fig¬ 
ure,”  the  report  stated.  “Advertiser 
membership  reached  an  all-time  high 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

“The  membership  by  groups  at  that 
time  compared  with  1936  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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Financial  Status 

"Income  was  $12,433  greater  than 
expenses  but  $8,926  of  this  consisted 
ot  collections  made  on  accounts  which 
last  year  were  carried  on  the  books 
as  doubtful.  We  had  therefore  an  op¬ 
erating  margin  of  income  over  ex¬ 
pense  amounting  to  $3,507,  or  1%  of 
aggregate  dues.  Provision  of  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  between  circulation  brackets 
seems  to  produce  the  additional  in¬ 
come  necessary  in  a  period  of  increas¬ 
ing  circulations. 

"Total  number  of  audits  released 
was  1,460  as  against  1,576  last  year, 
A  record  of  35.6  audits  per  man  is 
well  above  the  average  of  the  past 
five  years.  The  staff  numbers  46  reg¬ 
ular  auditors  and  one  special  investi¬ 
gator,  an  increase  of  two.  One,  by 
reason  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
French  language,  will  be  assigned  to 
our  22  Canadian  publications  which 
are  printed  in  French. 

New  Publishers'  Forms 
The  one- page  format  for  publish- 


Atfending  ABC  convention  in  Chicago  this  week,  left  to  right:  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe;  W.  S.  Chambers,  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times;  Howard 
Stodghill,  Hearst  Newspapers  and  ABC  director;  and  O.  C.  Harn,  ABC  managing 

director. 


to  speed  up  the  tempo  of  exchange  in  statements  upon  which  you  took 


American  business.  He  described  the 
function  of  business  papers  to  increase 
productivity  and  speed  up  exchange 
by  disseminating  ideas.  He  made  a 
plea  for  more  skillful  rather  than  gen¬ 
erous  use  of  advertising  space  in  busi¬ 
ness  papers.  Concluding,  he  urged 
continuance  of  the  bureau’s  standards 
on  the  same  levels  now  attained,  in¬ 
timating  that  any  departure  from  such 
standards  of  circulation  measurement 
would  be  a  step  backward. 

President  P.  L.  Thomson  appointed 
the  following  committees  to  expedite 
convention  business: 

Resolutions  Committee:  ii.  II.  Kynctt.  .\it- 
kin-Kynett  Cu..  I^hil.iilelphia,  chairman;  John 
Krrhm,  Crowell  I'uhli.shing  Co.,  New  York; 
Kay  Huber,  .Wse  I’orfc  ll'orld-Telegram: 
Howard  .Moore.  Robbins  I’tiblishing  Co.;  New 
tork;  F^ben  Criffiths.  SiKony-Vaciium  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York:  Walter  Johnson,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  .Vftiv;  Verne  Joy,  Centralia,  (III.) 
Sentinel;  Arthur  Moore,  Hearst  Magazines, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Horace  C.  Klein,  The  Far¬ 
mer,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  (I.  V.  Laughton,  Me- 
I.ean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto. 

Credentials  Committee:  D.  I>.  Kichards. 
Sears,  Roebuck  Co.,  Chicago,  chairman;  I,eo 
Nejelski,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago;  JS  Cray, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Etvning  Xews;  N.  L.  Wal- 
l.ice,  Chicago  Times;  Norman  Rose.  Christian 
Seience  AfoiiiJor,  Boston;  H.  R.  \'an  Gunten, 
laird  and  Thomas,  Chicago;  John  H.  Sweet, 
Traffic  ll'orld,  Chicago;  Morgan  Shepherd. 
Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  \’a. 

.VominafiHt;  Committee:  George  Crain,  Ad- 
'••ertising  Age,  Chicago,  chairman;  P.  D. 
Mitchell,  Farmers  Advoeate,  lamdon,  Ont.; 
Arthur  Robb,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Committee  on  Memorials:  P.  E.  Ward. 
Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  chairman;  Frank 
Hnntre.ss,  Yon  Antonio  Express  and  Seivs; 
George  Nichols,  Printers  Ink. 

Pratidant  Thomson's  Report 

Mr.  TTiomson,  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port,  noted  a  consistent  growth  in  all 
divisions  except  newspapiers  where  the 
20  accessions  were  offset  by  a  like 
number  of  losses  arising  largely  from 
papers  consolidating  or  going  out  of 
business. 


favorable  action  at  the  convention 
year  ago,  was  put  into  use  during  the 
year,  and  the  new  forms  .seem  to  meet 
with  approval  on  every  hand. 

“At  the  same  convention  I  pointed 
out  that  the  directors  were  searching 
for  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
existing  method  of  showing  newspa¬ 
pers  circulation  coverage  in  terms  of 
an  ABC  trading  territory.  TTie  di¬ 
rectors’  committee  developed  a  plan 
which  provided  for  a  map  upon  the 
back  of  the  newspaper  publishers’ 
statement  based  upon  the  percentage 
of  coverage  in  any  county  by  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  city  of  publication. 
Each  paper  was  to  show  in  addition 
a  county  breakdown  of  its  circulation. 

“The  plan  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Ham  at  the  AFA  convention  in  June 


before  a  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association, 
and  subsequently  at  other  meetings 
of  publishers  and  circulation  men.  and 
it  has  been  described  in  the  business 
press.  As  a  result,  some  modifications 
have  been  suggested,  and  these  the 
committee  desires  more  time  to  con¬ 
sider. 

Final  Report  Awaited 

"The  plan  has  not  yet  been  formally 
present^  to  ABC  members  for  their 
approval,  nor  will  it  be  until  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  ready  with  its  final  report. 
In  the  meantime,  further  discussion 
and  suggestions  are  invited  by  the 
committee. 

“It  is  obvious  that  general  objec¬ 
tions  or  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  plan  will  be  of  no  great  help 
to  the  committee,  but  a  specific  rea¬ 
son  for  the  objection,  either  to  the 
plan  as  a  whole  or  to  any  particular 
feature  of  the  plan,  would  be  con¬ 
structive  and  would  aid  the  committee 
in  its  work. 

"Some  specific  objections,  with  ac¬ 
companying  reasons,  have  already 
been  sent  in.  Also  some  interesting 
suggestions  for  revisions  of  details  to 
make  the  plan  practicable  and  useful. 

Braakdewn  of  Matropeliton  Salas 

"The  rule  requiring  any  newspaper 
claiming  circulation  in  a  town  other 
than  its  own  city  to  make  a  break¬ 
down  of  its  circulation  in  that  town, 
on  a  net  basis,  provided  a  local  mem¬ 
ber  paper  requests  it,  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  during  the  current  year. 


"Thirty-one  member  newspapers 
have  asked  for  net  paid  breakdowns 
of  the  circulation  of  outside  news¬ 
papers  in  16  cities.  In  11  of  these 
cities  only  one  breakdown  was  asked  • 
for.  The  reductions  in  metropolitan 
dailies’  local  distribution  using  a  net 
instead  of  a  gross  figure  averaged  less 
ihan  10' (. 

“Apparently  the  new  rule  serves  a 
useful  purpose  to  the  smaller  papers. 
Certainly  the  cost  to  the  larger  of 
providing  the  information  is  incon¬ 
siderable. 

No  Racommandatieas  Mad# 

“At  the  convention  last  year  the 
Business  Paper  Division  asked  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  mcike  a  study  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  and  practicability  of  the  Bureau 
auditing  certain  business  papers  now 
disqualified  for  membership  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  because  they  are,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  distributed  free.  The  results  will 
be  reported  at  this  afternoon's  meeting 
of  the  business  press.  This  report  car¬ 
ries  no  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  nor  the  board.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  board  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  take  any  position  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  only  through  its  committee 
to  ascertain  certain  facts.  I  mention 
this  specifically  because  of  certain 
misapprehensions  which  seem  to  have 
existed.  The  inquiry  is  limited  to 
business  papers,  and  your  directors 
have  before  them  no  recommendation 
of  any  kind  from  anybody. 

“Progress  of  the  auditing  movement 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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abroad  is  helpful  to  our  publisher 
members  here.  As  the  uncertainties 
about  circulation  claims  in  Europe  are 
removed  and  greater  confidence  is 
built  up  between  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lications  there,  to  that  extent  Euro¬ 
pean  advertisers  are  likely  to  do  more 
advertising  in  audited  publications  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.” 

Stressing  the  need  for  promotion 
among  more  than  900  small  town 
dailies  which  are  not  ABC  members 
he  said:  “It  is  my  hope  that  in  fore¬ 
casting  our  financial  situation  for  the 
coming  year  funds  will  be  available 
to  carry  on  this  work,  not  only 
through  the  use  of  paid  space,  but 
with  a  field  representative.” 

Mr.  Thomson  said  the  New  York 
publishers’  request  for  a  change  in 
ABC  by-laws  to  provide  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  of  100,000  or  more 
circulation  among  the  six  newspaper 
directors,  had  been  approved  by  the 
board  at  a  meeting  Wednesday  night. 
“This  means  that  it  will  apply  at  the 
newspaper  divisional  meeting  this 
afternoon,”  he  said. 

The  present  dues  schedule,  Mr. 
Thomson  concluded,  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  overall  auditing  cost. 

Speaking  on  the  arresting  topic, 
“Two  Readers  for  Every  One,”  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  newspaper  analyst  and 
director  of  research  for  Young  & 
Rubicam  advertising  agency.  New 
York,  stated  that  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  reading  habits  of  subscribers 
publishers  might,  without  adding  a 
dollar  to  their  operating  expenses, 
double  the  “actual”  circulation  which 
they  now  deliver  to  the  typical  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Dr.  Gallup  prefaced  his  address  with 
interesting  comments  on  “auditing 
public  opinion  in  the  realm  of  politics 
and  social  issues.  He  presented  a 
chart,  titled  “Roosevelt’s  popularity 
barometer,”  and  predicted  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  popularity  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  stock  market  crash  will  be 
charted  in  the  immediate  future.  He 
also  remarked  the  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  is  making  a  survey  of  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Alfred  M. 
Landon  and  Herbert  Hoover  to  gain 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party, 
terming  this  a  national  “unpopular¬ 
ity”  contest. 

“If  advertising  is  more  productive 
the  advertiser  can  afford  to  spend 
more  money,  and  the  agents  profit  ac¬ 
cordingly,”  Dr.  Gallup  said. 

He  cited  the  fact  that  the  ABC 
audits  and  verifies  total  circulation, 
but  “the  figure  doesn’t  indicate  how 
many  persons  read  the  paper  Tuesday 
evening”  when  an  advertiser’s  copy 
appears.  Further,  it  doesn’t  tell  how 
many  persons  read  back  as  far  as 
page  7  where  the  copy  was  printed. 
He  gave  figures  obtained  from  his 
reader  interest  tests  which  showed 
only  a  small  percentage  of  readers 
saw  certain  pages,  but  said: 

“Instead  of  being  discouraged  by 
this  fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
hopeful  situation  in  the  whole  realm 
of  newspaper  advertising.  If  news¬ 
papers  can  produce  the  results  which 
they  do  even  under  this  handicap, 
what  can’t  they  do  when  they  have 
really  gone  to  work  on  the  problem! 
The  solution  of  this  problem  will  come 
about  through  a  careful  study  of  read¬ 
ing  habits.” 

A  cardinal  point,  he  emphasized,  in 
increasing  “actual”  circulation  is: 
“Newspapers  should  be  edited  for 
readers  and  not  for  advertisers.  If 
the  interests  of  the  two  conflict,  then 


the  reader  should  certainly  come 
first.” 

Reviewing  modem  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices,  Dr.  Gallup  said: 

“1.  We  have  developed  a  nation  of 
front-page  readers  by  the  simple 
practice  of  placing,  or  at  least  starting, 
all  news  of  any  importance  on  page 
one  of  our  newspapers,  and  by  using 
the  inside  pages,  in  many  instances, 
for  dump  pages,  imd  for  material  re¬ 
garded  and  treated  by  editors  as  of 
relatively  small  importance. 

“2.  The  make-up  of  inside  pages 
inadvertently  works  to  keep  the  read¬ 
ers’  attention  centered  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Few  readers  read  below 
the  fold.  I  believe  that  a  different 
style  of  make-up  is  called  for;  one 
which  will  make  the  i>age  more  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  to  the  reader, 
and  one  which  will  not  penalize  the 
advertiser. 

“3.  The  typographical  treatment  of 
editorial  material  on  the  inside  pages 
could  be  greatly  improved.  From 
such  tests  as  I  have  been  able  to  make, 

I  believe  typographical  improvement 
alone  can  increase  the  thoroughness 
with  which  inside  pages  are  read,  by 
as  much  as  25%  to  50%,  and  in  some 
instances,  even  more. 

“4.  Dozens  of  small  stories  are  used 
as  chinks  to  fill  in  and  around  adver¬ 
tisements.  As  such  they  are  useful  to 
the  harassed  make-up  man.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  or  of 
the  advertiser,  this  practice  is  hard 
to  justify.  Few  persons  read  them. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
consolidate  a  lot  of  this  material. 

“5.  Because  of  the  changing  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  reading  public,  because  of 
such  new  and  important  factors  as 
radio,  the  news  reel,  news,  and  picture 
magazines,  newspapers  today  need 
some  kind  of  fact-finding  operation, 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Many 
practices  and  theories  developed  a 
generation  ago  no  longer  hold  good. 
No  expensive  research  is  needed.  If 
the  editor  or  publisher  will  hire  or 
borrow  an  office  outside  his  building, 
put  on  a  pair  of  dark  glasses  (Holly¬ 
wood  style))  and  start  questioning  a 
representative  group  of  the  readers 
of  his  paper,  he  will  get  most  of  the 
right  answers  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Let  him  interview  per¬ 
sons  from  all  walks  of  life,  not  hand 
picked  by  any  of  his  departments,  to 
find  out  what  each  of  these  persons, 
on  that  particular  day,  actually  read 
in  his  paper.  Let  him  go  through  the 
whole  paper,  column  by  column,  both 
editorial  and  advertising  matter.” 

“To  sum  up,  may  I  say  that  the 


need  for  accurate  information  on  net 
paid  circulation  is  as  essential  today 
as  it  was  when  the  ABC  was  founded. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  stage  in  advertising  when 
we  should  give  more  thought  to  the 
problem  of  ‘actual’  circulation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  through  a  study  of  reading 
habits,  ways  will  be  found  to  increase 
substantially  ‘actual’  circulation,  with¬ 
out  adding  to  publishing  costs.  And, 
lastly,  that  just  as  the  ABC  has  bene¬ 
fited  advertising,  so  will  this  new 
work  benefit  publishers,  agents,  and 
advertisers,  by  making  advertising 
more  productive.” 

n 

SPETOEL  PAPERS 
PLAN  EXPANSION 

Owner  of  Chcdn  Opens 
Office  at  Palo  Alto 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  18 — Merritt  C. 
Speidel,  owner  of  newspapers  in  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Colorado  and  California,  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Frazer  Building, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  for  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  a  national  service  company 
for  the  Speidel  newspapers.  These 
offices  are  in  addition  to  the  present 
general  offices  of  the  company  in  the 
new  Press-Citizen  Building  in  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Following  establishment  of  the  of¬ 
fices,  Mr.  Speidel  left  this  week  for  a 
month’s  trip  east. 

Mr.  Speidel  and  his  family,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Speidel,  who  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
their  children,  Robert,  a  sophomore 
at  Stanford,  and  Marjorie  and  Mer¬ 
ritt,  Jr.,  attending  junior  high  school, 
are  occupying  the  Palo  Alto  home  of 
George  F.  Morell,  owner  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  and  president  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  who,  in  turn, 
is  residing  with  his  family  during  the 
school  year  at  Carmel,  near  Salinas, 
where  Mr.  Speidel’s  two  California 
newspapers  are  located. 

Among  Mr.  Speidel’s  newspapers 
are  the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen, 
the  Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette, 
the  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index- Journal  and 
the  Salinas  Morning  Post,  and  the 
Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express-Cou¬ 
rier  and  Mountain  and  Plains.  For 
these  publications,  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  provides  a  central  service 
organization  which  conducts  research 
in  the  cost  and  improvement  of  news, 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation,  me¬ 
chanical  and  other  branches  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  and  is 
developing  plans  for  further  expan¬ 
sion. 


DAILY'S  "2  TO  1  BREAK" 
CITED  IN  FCC  CASE 

Permit  Denied  Because  of 
Competitive  Advantage 

Washington,  Oct.  19  —  Examiner 
Robert  L.  Irwin  has  recommended  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  application  of  the  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  Herald  News  Publishing 
Company  for  a  broadcasting  permit 
be  denied  on  the  ground  that  joint 
operation  of  a  newspaper  and  a  radio 
station  would  put  an  existing  broad¬ 
caster  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

While  admitting  “there  may  be  need 
for  such  additional  service,”  and  ob¬ 
serving  that  “the  applicant  has  shown 
that  it  has  the  necessary  legal  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  hold  a  construction  permit, 
and  that  it  has  adequae  financial  and 
technical  ability  to  construct  and  op¬ 
erate  a  station  such  as  proposed,”  the 
examiner  interposes  this  objection: 

“But  the  applicant  owns  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  only  English-language 
newspaper  in  the  city  and  considers 
Station  WSAR,  the  only  station  in 
the  city,  a  competitor  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  field  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  does  not  permit  local  advertis¬ 
ers  to  refer  to  programs  of  the  station 
in  their  paid  a^  in  the  paper.  If  the 
commission  were  to  authorize  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  establish  a  new  station  in 
the  city,  it  would  then  give  to  the 
applicant  a  two  to  one  advantage  over 
the  established  broadcasting  facilities 
in  the  city,  insofar  as  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  dissemination  is  concerned. 
Such  condition  is  not  conducive  to  the 
public  interest.” 

■ 

AP  Cameraman  Will 
Accompany  Duke 

James  Laughead,  Associated  Press 
cameraman  from  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  bu¬ 
reau,  sailed  Wednesday  on  the  Queen 
Mary  for  Europe  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  to  accompany  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  on  their  trip  to 
the  United  States  early  in  November. 
Laughead’s  wife  sailed  with  him.  The 
28-year-old  photographer  is  a  native 
of  Columbus,  O.,  and  has  been  with 
the  AP  three  years.  He  attended 
Ohio  State  University,  then  joined 
the  Columbus  State  Journal  as  junior 
photographer. 

■ 

HEADS  COAST  BUREAU 

Fred  J.  Walker  has  been  appointed 
San  Francisco  bureau  manager  for 
International  News  Service.  He  has 
been  with  INS  since  1922. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


GOSS  GIANT 
MAT  ROLLER 


THI  eoss  PRINTINe  PRISS  CO. 
PILSIN  STATION  .  .  .  CHICAeO.  ILL 


R.ccurately  shaved  plates 


insure  better  printing 


Hoe  PRECISION 

anti-friction  bearing 

SHAVING  MACHINES 


noe  Precision 


rlAt  Shavm^ 


Machme 


for  flat  and  curved  plates  contribute  vitally  to  better  printing. 

They  save  makeready  time  and  reduce  wear  on  press  blankets  and 
printing  rollers.  Hos  Shaving  Machines  are  built  to  machine  tool 
accuracy.  Push-button  control  insures  greater  operating  convenience 
and  safety.  They  are  the  finest,  fastest  and  most  accurate  olate 
shaving  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  details. 


R.  HOE  &  CO./  INC..  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River),  New  York 
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puke  Names  Kudner 
for  Press  Contacts 

The  Duke  of  Windsor,  it  became 
known  this  week,  has  appointed  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York  adver-  . 
tising  agency,  to  handle  press  rela¬ 
tions  during  his  forthcoming  visit  to 
the  United  States  with  his  Duchess. 

The  appointment  has  no  connection 
with  any  advertising,  it  was  said  at 
the  agency,  where  the  appointment 
was  characterized  as  “non-commer¬ 
cial.” 

The  appointment  was  a  surprise  to 
advertising  men,  since  advertising 
agencies  in  general  have  not  accepted 
publicity  accounts  unrelated  to  their 
advertising  accounts.  Their  stand 
has  been  that  they  handled  publicity 
only  as  an  essential  factor  in  paid 
advertising  campaigns. 

A  Kudner  executive,  while  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  appointment  needed  no 
justification  from  him,  pointed  out 
that  it  did  not  mean  any  attempt  to 
increase  the  amount  of  publicity 
which  the  Duke’s  visit  is  Iwund  to 
receive.  He  called  attention  to  a 
statement  issued  in  London  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Duke  which  said:  "The 
Duke  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the 
Duchess’s  and  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  of  a  private  character  and 
that  they  do  not  therefore  wish  it 
to  be  the  subject  of  publicity.” 

Details  of  the  Kudner  agency’s 
work  on  the  account  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  was  assumed  an  agency  rep¬ 
resentative  would  travel  with  the 
Duke’s  party,  arrange  interviews  upon 
occasion,  possibly  distribute  state¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  Duke.  The 
agency’s  only  formal  statement  for 
itself  denied  that  it  would  take  charge 
of  the  tour,  and  said: 

“Any  service  we  might  perform  in 
connection  with  his  intended  visit,  or 
housing  studies  which  prompt  that 
visit,  would  be  purely  informative  in 
nature.” 

■ 

WINS  N.  I.  PRIZE 

First  prize  for  the  best  appearing 
editorial  page  among  weeklies  over 
3.000  circulation  in  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  competition  was 
awarded  to  the  Wildwood  Leader  and 
not  the  Westfield  Leader,  as  reported 
in  the  Oct.  9  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher.  Henry  C.  Lapidus  is  editor 
of  the  Wildwood  Leader. 

■ 

STREET  PRICES  UP 

Harrisburg’s  three  dailies,  the  Pa¬ 
triot,  morning,  and  the  Telegraph  and 
News,  evening,  Oct.  18  boosted  street 
prices  from  two  to  three  cents  and 
subscription  rates  from  10c  to  15c  per 
week. 

■ 

lOINS  I.  H.  PERRY 

Hines  Hatchette,  member  of  the 
sales  staff  of  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  for 
the  past  six  months,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  New  York  office  of  John  H. 
Perry  Associates,. newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  representatives,  effective  this 
week. 

BUYS  S.  C.  DAILY 

S.  L.  Goodman,  of  Martinsville, 
Va.,  has  assumed  control  of  the  Union 
City  (S.  C.)  Union  Daily  Times,  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Goodman  purchased  the 
controlling  interest  from  L.  N.  Rice, 
its  editor  since  1906. 

■ 

POST  ALUMNI  DINNER 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  Alumni 
Association  will  hold  its  dinner  Nov.  3 
at  Keen’s  Chop  House,  72  W.  36th 
S^eet  John  Palmer  Gavit,  president, 
will  be  toastmaster. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 


Help  WoRted 


I  am  looking  for  a  brilliant  editorial  writer 
— one  who  is  preoccupied  more  with  eub- 
jeeto  of  general  intereat  than  with  those 
of  statesmanship  and  world  politics. 
Send  half  a  doien  samples  of  recent  edi¬ 
torials  with  brief  one-page  sketch  of 
your  career — and  good  recent  portrait — 
with  references  to  Box  2785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Sitnafi***  Waited 


Above  Par:  Editor-reporter  seeks  post 
daily  or  quality  weekly.  (\)mpletint( 
second  year  as  editor  Madison  (N.  J.) 
Kaale,  awarded  first  prize  general  ex¬ 
cellence  N.  J.  Press  Association  both 
years.  Kn^lish  honors  KFaduute  U.  of 
N.  H.,  27,  married.  Write,  do  not  tele¬ 
graph.  Richard  B.  Clarkson,  41  Kinf^s 
Road,  Madison,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  (Cosh  with  Ordor) 
I  Tim*  —  .50  p«r  lino 
3  Timot  —  .40  por  lino 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cosh  with  Ordor) 

I  Timo  —  .75  por  lino 
4  Timos  —  .60  por  lino 

Count  six  words  to  tho  lino  whon  tonding 
cash  with  ordor.  Ads  chargod  to  ostab- 
liihod  accounts  will  bo  billod  for  tho 
countod  numbor  of  linos. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  spaco,  threo  linos.  Tho  Editor 
&  Publithor  rotorvos  tho  right  to  clauify, 
adit  or  rojoct  any  copy. 

Sorvico  At  No  Extra  Cost 

Every  Editor  &  1‘ubliNher  subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  usking  any  question,  on 
miy  subject  connected  with  newspapers  or 
advertising.  Our  reference  department  is 
well-organized  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent  information  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 

Nowipapor  Appraising 


Appralsala  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  tax,  eatate,  pnretaasa  and  tala  pur 
poses,  including  goodwill  vslua. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  OORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square  New  York 


Nowtpapor  Broknr* 


□opabla  handling,  buying,  aelling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  tradoe.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nsthville.  Mich. 


Nowspapors  Wantod 


I  WANT  TO  Bxrr  A  NEWSPAPER 

I  want  to  purchase,  leese  (or  manage  on 
profit  sharing  basis)  a  Newspaper  in  a 
city  having  population  betwoen  86,000 
and  100.000,  preferably  in  the  East. 

Oan  furnish  Bankers  and  Newspaper 
Publishers  reeonunendations.  Address  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2760,  Editor  A 
Pnblieher. 


Will  buy  or  leasa  small  city  daily  or  good 
exclusive  weekly  financed  with  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  down.  Box  2800, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIrealatiea  Preoiotioa 


For  good  newepapen  this  27-year  old  inati- 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  eubatan- 
tial  cirenlatien  on  a  self-finaneing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  00..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Magazin*  Pratt  Wanted 


Wanted  to  buy — Second  hand  magazine 
press  bundling  32  pages  approximately 
12  X  17  and  necessary  equipment.  Must 
be  good  condition  and  on  terms-.  Box 
2832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Repretentation  Wanted 


Former  dally  newspaper  pnbliaher  will  act 
as  representative  for  syndicate  on  Pacific 
coast.  Box  2725,  Editor  &  Pnblieher. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — must  know  advertis¬ 
ing  in  all  its  phases;  not  afraid  of  work; 
on  growing  suburban  daily.  Must  be 
satisfied  with  reasonable  salary,  plus 
bonus.  Must  have  A-1  record.  Box 

2825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Country  printers,  exp.  N.  J.,  N.  Y...$35up 

Telephone  solicitors,  female  . $18 

Adv.  Solicitors,  mid-West  . $30 

SORRY — NO  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 
WRITE  for  Registration  Form  Now 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.) 
News  Building  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 


Good  opportunity  for  advertising  solicitor 
between  25-30  for  eastern  town  of  100.- 
000.  Layout  experience  essential.  State 
wsges  expected.  Bex  2780,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen  (2) ;  exclusive  territory 
un  famous  swift-paced  daily  editorial 
cartoon;  lucrative  side-line.  Give  full 
details.  Box  2828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Reporter  for  afternoon  daily  in 
city  of  10,000.  Must  have  had  general 
experience,  able  to  write,  good  person¬ 
ality  and  mixer,  clean  habits.  Write 
Box  2830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  need  a  production  aad  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  our  paper. 

We  want  a  man  who  can  promote  editorial 
enterprises,  produce  good  copy,  prepare 
plans  and  presentations  and  give  birth 
to  some  ideas  for  department  managers. 

We  cannot,  under  our  present  budget, 
afford  over  about  fifty  dollars  a  week, 
though  the  right  man  conld  arrange  for 
a  farther  cut-in  on  betterments  pro¬ 
duced  in  circulation  and  advertising. 

Send  brief  statement  capacity,  back¬ 
ground,  on  single  sheet,  with  recent  pic¬ 
ture,  references,  salary  expected,  et 
cetera,  to  Box  2810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Siteatioei  Woated 


Advertising-display  staff,  or  mauuger.  Age 
41,  many  years’  competitive  experience: 
pleasing  personality,  good  layouts,  ideas. 
Salary  $40.  References,  jihoto.  Box 
2792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Display  Salesman  or  Manager. 
Sixteen  years’  business  and  advertising 
experience;  excellent  references  and  rec¬ 
ord.  Age  30;  married;  now  employed. 
Desire  connection  where  results  and  ex¬ 
perience  mean  a  future.  Box  2786,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — 37 ;  married,  18 
years’  experience.  Last  12  years  with 
paper  considered  advertising  model. 
Marked  ability  for  developing  retail 
trade  through  newspaper  promotion. 
Recommendations.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  R.  W.  Clarke,  Escanaba,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


Cartoonist,  poUticaL  30,  former  reporter. 
Address  L.  W.,  625^  Arlington,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Circulation  —  Available  a  man  who  has 
done  a  real  job  on  morning  paper  from 
solicitor  to  department  manager  on 
leading  newspaper  in  State.  Well-versed 
in  carrier  promotion;  age  39;  married. 
Seeks  new  permanent  connection  as  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  to  publis-her  or  branch 
manager.  Best  collection  and  increase 
record  in  County  will  back  up  recommen¬ 
dations  from  Publisher.  Reasonable 
salary  expectations.  Box  2836.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Now  employed.  Seeks 
position  on  newspaper  that  wants  to 
build  circulation  on  sonnd  basis  that  will 
meet  A.B.C.  test  and  sell  the  advertisers 
merchandise.  Can  build  an  organized 
circulation  department.  Twenty  years’ 
experience,  clean  record,  good  collector, 
can  operate  economically.  Will  come 
for  interview.  Box  ‘2820,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager  —  Thoronghly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  man¬ 
agement,  Metropolitan  and  Suburban 
newspapers.  Economical  promotion.  Good 
past  record.  Best  of  references.  Will 

go  anywhere.  Moderate  salary.  Box 

2782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  now  employed,  desires 
change.  Has  10  years'  snccessfnl  rec¬ 
ord  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Show¬ 
ing  consistent  linage  and  revenue  gains 
in  present  position.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  2744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager:  employed  young  man, 
6  years’  experience  on  large  midwestern 
dailies  as  salesman.  Box  2827,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial  man,  now  employed  at  city- 
telegraph  editor;  experienced  with 
large,  small  dailies,  press  association ; 
feature  writer;  handles  camera  well. 
References,  specimens,  available;  south¬ 
west  preferred.  Box  2758,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Financial  Editor — Seven  years’  contributor 
New  Y’ork  City  daily,  fifty  leading  papers 
throughout  United  States.  Twenty  years 
in  Wall  Street.  Three  years  Member  of 
New  Y’^ork  Stock  Exchange.  Thorough 
knowledge  finanrial  makeup.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  city.  Box  2838.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  have  bad  some  experience  in  selling, 
clerical  work  and  bookkeeping.  Until 
recently,  I  was  employed  in  the  mill 
and  designing  departments  of  The 
Smith  Carpet  Company.  Age  25 — single 
Best  of  references.  James  F.  Campbell. 
21  Wolf  Street.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Jonmalism-Cttb  aspirant.  College  trained 
One  year  California  experience.  Left 
land  of  milk  and  honey  for  leas  cash, 
more  satisfaction.  Minor  qualifications: 
radio,  publicity,  office  rontine,  consider- 
able  travel,  dishwasher,  truckdriver.  R. 
Barnett,  343  W.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  by-line  newspaperman:  outstand¬ 
ing  original,  exclusive  news  getter;  wide 
experience  general  news,  Sunday  features; 
copy  reading  rewrite,  all  on  large  daily: 
left  conduct  popular  column  for  syndi¬ 
cate.  now  liquidating.  Open  responsible 
job  metropolitan  paper,  creditable  popu¬ 
lar  magazine.  Fully-qualified  drama, 
radio,  screen  editor,  critic.  Box  2835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  rewrite,  desk  man;  eleven  years’ 
experience  daily,  weekly  publications. 
Moderate  salary.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2839,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 


Reporter-Rewrite  —  5  years’  experience, 
seeks  position  on  average-size  daily. 
Highest  references.  Moderate  salary. 
Anywhere.  Box  2824,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter,  rewrite — age  23.  Nina  months’ 
experience  New  York  daily.  References; 
college  graduate.  Small  salary.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotyper  -  Web  Pressman,  Eighteen 
years’  experience.  Wet  or  dry  mats; 
married;  reliable;  desire  change.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  2834,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Top  salesman  on  one  of  countries  outstand¬ 
ing  dailies  wishes  to  make  change  be¬ 
tween  now  and  first  of  year  to  smaller 
paper  in  executive  capacity.  14  years’ 
experience  in  newspaper  and  agency,  32 
years  of  age,  college  graduate,  married, 
temperate,  can  give  best  of  references 
from  recognized  leaders  in  Newspaper 
fraternity.  Not  interested  in  jnst  an 
other  job,  must  offer  real  opportunity. 
Box  2833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Well-seasoned  executive,  experienced  in 
both  Circulation  and  Advertising,  age 
47.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Wants 
position  us  department  head.  Joseph  H. 
Monahan.  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


$36  buys  services  reporter,  desk  man ;  ex¬ 
perienced  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul,  smaller 
dailies.  Box  2831,  Editor  &  Publis-her. 


PhatO'Engraviag  Eqeipmeat  For  Sale 


Photo-engTavliig  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  8ULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill 


SEEKING  A  CONNECTION? 

Then  follow  the  example  of  countless  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  advertisers 
by  putting  a  Want  Ad  to  work — small,  but  effective — on  this  very  page  of 
next  week’s  issue. 

Through  this  medium,  your  message  will  be  read  by  those  you  want  to 
reach. 

Write  a  descriptive  ad  concerning  your  qualifications  and  mail  it  im¬ 
mediately  with  remittance  according  to  the  rate  schedule. 
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SHOP  TALK  fiT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


BETWEEN  CONVENTIONS,  we  re¬ 
cently  found  time  to  serve  as  judge 
of  a  contest  on  advertising  typogra¬ 
phy  and  layout  staged 
A  Mirror  ‘  Interstate  Ad- 

vertising  Managers 

Shioot 


Association,  a  group 
which  includes  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  newspapers.  We  looked 
at  some  30  newspapers,  under  instruc¬ 
tions  to  select  two  ribbon  winners 
among  those  of  more  than  15,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  two  of  less  than  15,000 
circulation.  We  had  no  difficulty. 

Far  above  any  stood  the  Altooiio 
Mirror.  Every  page  was  made  up) — 
made  up  and  not  thrown  together  by 
a  hurried  comp>ositor.  Every  adver¬ 
tisement  bore  the  stamp  of  having 
been  followed  from  the  front  counter 
to  the  delivery  dock  by  an  expert 
hand  and  an  eye  which  would  not 
tolerate  carelessness.  Advertisements 
were  not  blanketed  by  incongruous 
comp>etitors.  Office  advertising  dis¬ 
played  a  freedom  from  triteness  in 
wording  and  in  typ)ography.  Even 
food  advertising,  an  eye-sore  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  pap)ers  examined,  stood 
out  bright  and  sharp  in  the  Mirror. 

We  didn’t  count  linage,  but  the  im¬ 
pression  persists  that  the  pap>er  we 
saw  carried  more  advertising  than  any 
of  the  others  in  the  contest — a  busy 
Friday  p)ap)er,  but  for  all  that  show¬ 
ing  no  trace  of  pressure  or  haste. 

Most  of  the  remaining  30  were  fair 
examples  of  American  newspaper  ty¬ 
pography.  Most  of  them  might  have 
been  printed  on  any  day  during  the 
past  25  years,  average  p>ap>ers  assem¬ 
bled  in  under-equipp)ed  plants  and 
with  advertising  handled  as  routine. 
There  may  be  IM  pap)ers  in  the  United 
States  which  do  consistently  better 
jobs;  there  are  probably  several  hun¬ 
dred  which  do  not  do  so  well.  The 
difference  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority  which  the  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror  typifies  is  that  the  minority  have 
sufficient  equipment  and  somebody 
with  the  brains  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  advertising  job  to  .see  that  every 
day  is  the  best  day,  that  every  piece 
of  copy  is  read  before  it  goes  into 
typ)e,  typ)ed  to  its  prop>er  character, 
and  placed  appropriately  in  the  p)ai)er. 
That  is  not  a  job  for  a  printer  beset 
with  mechanical  problems  nor  for  a 
clerk  without  appreciation  of  the  nice¬ 
ties  that  make  pjerfection.  It  is  a 
job  for  a  man  combining  the  qualities 
of  a  salesman  and  an  artist,  plus  the 
drive  to  get  things  done  as  he  wants 
them.  We  don’t  know  who  is  the  hero 
or  heroes  on  the  Mirror,  but  we  take 
this  belated  opp)ortunity  to  salute  him 
or  them. 

•  •  * 


first  paragraph  of  the  text  read: 

“Happiness  comes  from  whole¬ 
hearted  enjoyment  —  whether  it’s 
smoking  a  good  cigar  or  the  pleasures 
of  even  more  intimate  moments.” 

Maybe  our  advertising  genii  can  get 
closer  to  the  unprintable  and  get  away 
with  it.  We  doubt  it.  That  copy  and 
others  like  it,  with  gals  in  the  alto¬ 
gether  or  in  skin-tight  bathing  suits, 
may  give  a  wallop  to  the  departments 
which  rehearse  the  models,  but  to  us 
it  seems  a  direct  bid  for  the  legislat¬ 
ive  control  that  has  been  threatening 
these  past  10  years.  Maybe  it  sells 
goods,  but  it  wouldn’t  .sell  a  White 
Owl  cigar  to  us  or  to  the  editorial 
executive  who  clipped  it  from  his 
own  paper  and  sent  it  along  after  giv¬ 
ing  his  advertising  manager  the  devil 
for  passing  it. 

The  other  piece  offended  along  an¬ 
other  familiar  line.  It  was  one  of  the 
new  black  -  and  -  white  strips  for 
Bromo-Seltzer,  picturing  a  college 
boy  being  tossed  out  of  a  saloon  after 
a  football  game,  his  katzenjammer  at 
l)edtime.  his  room-mate’s  tender  of  a 
Bromo,  his  bright  awakening  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  Bromo  eye-opener, 
and  the  finale — his  reception  by  the 
dean,  who  can’t  believe  the  report 
that  young  Robert  was  on  a  bender 
the  night  before. 

The  '  copy  is  geared  to  newspaper 
timeliness.  A  blank  for  the  score  of 
a  local  game  occupies  one  comer.  The 
technique  is  a  weak  imitation,  like 
most  of  the  advertising  strips,  of  the 
.syndicated  comics.  The  message  is 
plain — go  ahead  and  get  tight,  Bromo- 
Seltzer  will  pull  you  out  with  no  bad 
after-effects. 

The  effect  is  directly  counter  to  the 
efforts  of  all  large  colleges  to  discour¬ 
age  nipping  from  the  bottle  at  foot¬ 
ball  games.  The  advertisement  is 
addressed  directly  to  young  people, 
many  of  them  getting  their  first  un¬ 
schooled  experiences  with  booze  in  the 
festal  atmosphere  of  a  football  cele¬ 
bration,  and  it  sails  ahead  without 
the  suggestion  of  brakes.  The  wiser 
among  the  liquor  advertisers  are 
counseling  patrons  against  over-in¬ 
dulgence.  TTiey  know  that  abuse  of 
liquor  is  no  more  in  favor  now  than 
it  was  20  years  ago  and  that  there 
can  be  as  great  a  reaction  against 
booze  as  there  was  against  prohibi¬ 
tion  with  its  attendant  sins.  But 
where  the  brewers  and  distillers  de¬ 
liberately  try  to  limit  the  use  of  their 
products,  the  producers  of  antidotes 
in  effect  advocate  use  to  the  point  of 
poison  so  that  their  antacids  can  get 
in  remedial  touches! 


of  a  couple  in  a  suggestive  posture. 
Why  should  they,  or  any  other  pub¬ 
lication,  be  expected  to  print  as  paid 
copy  what  their  editors  would  not 
pass  as  fit  or  decent  reading  for  the 
same  people  to  whom  the  advertising 
is  addre.ssed?  That  is  not  arguing 
that  editors  are  any  more  moral  than 
the  men  who  write  advertising:  it  is 
simply  saying  that  they  know  their 
communities,  and  know  just  about 
how  far  the  local  mores  will  ptermit 
invasion  of  the  unmentionable.  Un¬ 
less  the  advertisers  and  the  agencies 
wish  to  invite  demagogic  regulation, 
backed  by  powerful  organizations  of 
women  enraged  by  their  printed  ex¬ 
cesses,  they  will  take  a  tip  from  the 
editor  and  slow  down  to  90.  Bromo- 
Seltzer  was  a  successful  product  and 
a  big  advertiser  long  before  copy  men 
found  sex  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh  timely  advertising  themes;  White 
Owl  cigars  likewise.  Our  amateur 
guess  is  that  they  will  be  successful 
long  after  the  vogue  for  female  torsos 
and  caresses  and  youthful  drunks  is 
outmoded.  That  is,  unless  they  carry 
the  scatalogical  vogue  to  the  point 
where  public  indignation  ruins  them. 
That  can  happen,  too. 


BEHIND  ’niAT  SALUTE  is  a  sour 
note.  Our  travels  this  week  took 
us  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  around  the 
Two  Ads  numerous  conven- 

tions  in  Chicago  we 
_  found  a  couple  of 

Carp*  horrible  examples. 

Both  were  from  good 
newspapers,  and  are  certainly  not 
typical  of  their  practice.  One  was  an 
an  advertisement  for  White  Owl 
cigars,  a  first-class  national  advertis¬ 
ing  account  handled  by  a  top-notch 
agency.  To  this  not  too  prudish  mind, 
it  smelled  to  Heaven. 

Headed  “How  Does  She  Kiss  You,” 
the  1,000-line  copy  was  largely  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  lady  with  a  rose  in  her  hair 
giving  her  boy-friend  the  kind  of  a 
kiss  that  Will  Hays  knocked  out  of 
Hollywood  several  years  ago.  The 


THAT  SORT  OF  THING  can  go  too 
far.  We  believe  both  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  cited  go  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  wisdom  and  good 
Take  a  taste  in  advertising. 

Ti-  It  may  be  futile  to 

**  expect  altruism  in 

tha  Editors  business,  with  the 

drive  for  profit  put¬ 
ting  a  premium  on  greed,  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  selfishness  to 
be  enlightened.  With  advertising  copy 
stopping  just  short  of  sexual  embraces 
to  sell  everything  from  a  5-cent  cigar 
to  building  materials,  and  abetting 
the  use  of  alcohol  to  a  degree  that 
they  would  not  tolerate  in  their  own 
employes — what  can  be  the  answer  of 
advertising  interests  to  the  demand 
that  they  be  compelled  to  observe 
common  decency.  The  majority  of 
newspapers  would  not  print  a  comic 
strip  which  pictured  drunkenness; 
they  would  not  print  a  news  picture 


BUT  ENOUGH  OF  MORAUTY.  We 
can't  qualify  as  a  Savonarola  and 
we’d  rather  write  about  less  carnal 
matters.  What  with 
A  Shrewd  reporting  three  or 
_  .  four  conventions  and 

doing  the  usual 
CemmaRtary  weekly  stint,  we’ll 
have  our  fill  of  prac¬ 
ticality  and  turn  happily  to  theory. 
On  the  train  to  New  Orleans,  we  read 
a  book  by  David  Lawrence,  intrigu- 
ingly  entitled  “Who  Were  the  Eleven 
Million?”  It  is  a  little  book — 79  pages 
— published  by  Appleton-Century,  and 
whipping  up  the  straw  of  the  1936 
election,  it  finds  some  kernels  that 
had  escaped  previous  observation. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who,  if  not  the  dean 
of  Washington  political  columnists,  is 
one  of  the  learned  seniors,  wanted  to 
find  out  who  were  the  11,064,930 
people  who  voted  for  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  excess  of  those  who  voted  for 
Gov.  Landon,  and  why. 

He  finds  first  that  the  considerable 
gain  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1936 
over  his  1932  majority  is  not  traceable 
to  any  material  increase  in  the  Solid 
South,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  almost 
doubled  his  1932  majority  in  the  states 
outside  of  the  Solid  South.  Why?  He 
divided  the  vote,  approximately,  into 
City  and  Rural,  both  excluding  the 
South,  and  found  that  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  67%  and  Landon  33%  of  the 
City  vote  and  Roosevelt  56%  and  Lan¬ 
don  44%  of  the  Rural  vote.  Next  he 
took  up  the  Rural  vote  according  to 
AAA  benefits  by  counties,  and  found 
that  in  1,984  counties  receiving  AAA 
funds,  Mr.  Roosevelt  won  58  to  42%; 
in  68  counties  without  AAA  benefits, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  received  only  47%  of 
the  vote.  These  68  counties  were  not 
concentrated  in  Maine  and  Vermont, 
but  scattered  in  13  states  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Breaking  down  the  counties  receiv¬ 
ing  AAA  benefits  into  High  (708  coun¬ 
ties)  with  more  than  $500,000  of  AAA 
money;  Medium  (601  counties)  with 
sums  ranging  from  $1,000,000  to  $500,- 
000;  and  Low  (675  counties)  with  less 
than  $100,000,  he  found  this  result: 

High — Roosevelt,  60%;  Medium — 
Roosevelt,  57%;  Low — Roosevelt,  54%. 

"The  farmer,  indeed,  showed  his 
gratitude,”  observes  Mr.  Lawrence. 


SIMILAR  TREATMENT  was 
to  the  297  cities  outside  the  S(^ 
South  receiving  Federal  relief 

priations.  In  the  H 
Others,  Too,  receiving  low* 

Wor.  average  reUsf 

Mr.  Roo.seveh  hM 

Grotefol  33%  of  the  total  voJ! 

in  the  121  cities  get! 
ting  higher  than  average  relief,  Ut 
Roosevelt’s  poll  was  67.8%;  inclvidsg 
in  the  latter  group  were  38  cities  re- 
ceiving  what  Mr.  Lawrence  calls  exta 
high  relief,  and  in  these,  Mr.  Roo8s> 
velt  ptolled  70.7%  of  the  ballots. 

Further  dissection  proved  that  oti^ 
nine  cities  of  the  extra-high  38  ae, 
counted  for  3.165,889  out  of  the  totti 
Roosevelt  majority  of  5,884,703  in  ti* 
City  vote.  "Hiese  nine  cities  contah 
only  about  15%  of  the  nation’s  popi^ 
lation,  but  they  accounted  for  28% 
of  Roosevelt’s  majority  in  the  whoii 
country.  The  nine  cities  were  Nev 
York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bostoi, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Mit 
waukee  and  Cleveland.  The  countiii 
which  geographically  embrace  the* 
cities  coincided  in  nine  instances  wiA 
the  list  of  the  first  10  counties  receiw 
ing  the  highest  relief  appropriatkai 
in  the  entire  country.  Mr.  Lawrensi 
further  points  out: 

"These  same  nine  cities  had  sudi 
a  heavy  vote  and  gave  Mr.  RoosevA 
such  a  preponderant  margin  in  eaik 
of  their  prospective  states  as  to  kt 
sufficient  to  swing  the  electoral  vots 
in  every  single  one  of  them.  In  othir 
words,  there  were  223  electoral  votai 
in  the  states  containing  these  same 
nine  cities.  When  we  add  223  to  tke 
113  electoral  votes  in  the  Solid  Soolk, 
it  gives  a  total  of  336  electoral  votai, 
or  69  more  than  needed  to  win  tl* 
Presidency  of  the  United  Stater  in 
any  election  nowadays.”  f- 

He  points  out  that  while  Mr.  Roost* 
velt  had  strong  newspaper  support  in 
all  these  cities  except  Detroit  and  lot 
Angeles,  “vote-getting  mechanMai 
other  than  the  press  and  the  radfe 
were  operative  in  all  the  large  citM  | 
to  swell  the  total  majorities  beynid  | 
anything  ever  before  recorded.” 

The  character  of  these  vote-getiM 
mechanisms  has  been  indicated  in  dai 
review,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  dilatas  00 
them  extensively  in  later  pages'  of 
the  book.  : 

"What  to  do  about  it?”  is  the  ques-  ^ 
tion  asked  and  answered  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter.  Mr.  Lawrence  sea 
a  swing  of  3,500,000  votes  as  suffidart 
to  elect  hostile  majorities  in  both 
House  and  Senate  in  1938  and  to 
check  the  spending  which  creates,  the 
gratitude  that  retains  the  party ;  in 
power.  He  believes  the  press,  con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  playjid.i 
major  part  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  election 
last  year.  Mr.  Landon  had  radrt;of 
the  editorial  pages — “obscure,  drib  : 
and  typographically  unattraetTf*’ 
while  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  Page  On* 
more  often  than  any  opposition  influ¬ 
ence  or  factor  and  got  Page  Two  el- . 
most  as  frequently,  with  pictures  *nd  I 
headlines  on  both.  I 

Roosevelt  made  the  headlines  from ; 
1933  to  1936,  as  regularly  as  if  he  hrt 
been  a  staff  member  of  a  mctropoliM 
paper,  says  Mr.  Lawrence.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1937,  he  has  not  been* 
successful — less  fortunate  and  !*• 
adroit. 

Mr.  Lawrrence  has  a  formula— htfl 
it  cannot  be  justly  handled  in  a  brid 
review — which  calls  for  the  “restoo? . 
tion  of  Constitutional  governnie%lh  ■ 
the  crushing  of  political  oligarchy,  aid  j 
warding  off  of  dictatorship  and  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  Mr.  Rod* 
velt  himself  would  probably  s*J 
“Amen”  to  all  of  that,  and  it  seen* 
to  be  up  to  the  newspapers  to  prt 
those  words  in  their  true  meanUl 
these  next  three  years. 


iimirnfnTrrrrv  - 


